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ADVERTISEMENT. 


On my arrival from India in the year 1797, 
tlie hrst edition of this humble essay, on prac- 
tical Education, was published. Fraught with 
the enthusiasm, to which this experiment owes its 
origin and its event, I was exceedingly solicitous 

i 

to give currency to the system of Education 
practised in the Male Asylum at Madras ; a 
system which, I flattered myself, would, in the 
course of ages, become general. * 

Aware, however, of the natural and often 
just prejudice entertained by men of sagacity 
and experience against every novel attempt, I 
was apprehensive that the report of what had ' 
been done in India might be regarded in Eu- 
rope as a speculative doctrine rather than a 
practical fact. To guard against this imputa- 
tion, it was thought advisable to publish the 
entire despatches of the Government of Madras 
relative to the success of this institution, lu 
consequenc^f tI^8^f<S9olutioii^ documents were 
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introduced for tVe sole purpose of establishing 
the reality of the details recorded. 

In narrating an experig^ent of a very extra- 
ordinary complexion, my object was, by au- 
thenticating the facts on which it rested, to 
induce others to repeat the experiment. Nor 
have I been disappointed. In the metropolis 
and various parts of the kingdom, the general 
principle of the system has been acted upon, 
and, in. some instances, improved upon ; but 
the details, by reason of their brevity, have not 
always been fully understood. 

Leaving, then, the original documents where 
they mky readily be found, the following ex- 
tracts arc, for the most part, confined to facts 
and to the defails of the system. A familiar 
i^chcme is prefixed. Illustrations sought for by 
those who interest themselves in Charity, Sun- 
day, and other freq Schools, and by Parents 
^ who charge themselves with the superintendence 
^ of their children's education, are annexed ; and 
^ suggestion of a hoard of education and poor- 
rates is subjoined 



PREFACE 


TO 

THE FORMER EDITION. 


In the education of youth three objects pre- 
sented themselves to my mind: to prevent the 
waste of time in school; to render tRe condition 
of pupils pleasant to themselves; and to'lead the 
attention to proper pursuits. In other words, 
my purpose was to make good scholars, good 
men, and good Qiristians. ‘ 

In charge of a new institution, and by situ- 
ation free from any bias or trammel that might 
warp the mind or shackle exertion, I tried every 
method, which a long and earnest attention to the 
nature and disposition of youth suggested, to 
accomplish these ends to my own satisfaction. 
After many attempts with various success, I 
rested in a system surpassing in its effect any, 
expectation I had formed, and ** far exceeding 
the most sanguine hopes” of the directors* of the* 
institution, and others interested in the event. 

The experiment, thus made at Madras^ has 
appeared to those who have witnessed the result, 
convincing and decisive in regard to charitable 

^ See their t^tiipony in the despatches of the Madras Gorem- 
ment to the Cowt of Directors. Former edition. 
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•^stalilishmcnts; il tli^ptan of education tlifere 
adopted has, f r the experience of several 
years, been, by .,osc'’ whose opinions are likely 
to have the greatest weight, recommended to 
similar establishments. How far such a system 
will apply to education in general, may be in- 
ferred from the tenour of the following report. 
That farther and similar trials may be made, and 
the success in every instance ascertained by ex- 
pericjicc, is the aim of this publication. 

'* Sofi t/ie Govf inment of iSTadras to the Governor-General, 
and to Bombay. Tb. 



SCHEME OF A SCHO 


ON THE 

MODEL OF THE MALE ASYLUM 

AT MA1>RA.S. 


The School is arranged into six or eight Forms 
or Classes. This Classihcation is essentially re- 
quisite to facilitate the labour of the Teacher, 
and to excite the diligence of the Scholar. It 
requires no more time for the Teacher to in- 
struct a Class of twenty boys, or hear them say 
a lesson, each a portion by rotation, than it does 
to instruct a single boy, or hear him say the 
same lesson by himself. And the scholar is con- 
tinually stimulated to obtain pre-eminence in his 
Class; and even to rise above it, and be pro- 
moted to a superior; and especially not to sink 
below it, and be degraded to an inferior Class. 

When a boy has held a high rank in his Class 
for some time, he has an qption of being ad- 
vanced to a superior Class, where he is placed at 
the loot ; and, if in a few days he rise near the 
middle, be maintains a permanent footing in this 
Class; i.^not, he must revert to his original Class; 
as a Scholar is far mojje profitably employed in 
learning easy'jpr short lessons, which he gets well, 
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tfattkl JlUliciiIt 01 ig 01^" of which he does fapt 

make hijnself nr. tr. 

Als 0 a boy, : f fails, for some time, in say- 
ing 4lis daily lessons well,*fc degraded to an in- 
ferior C'lass, where he is placed at the head; and, 
if he sink to its level, he is doomed to permanent 
degradation: but, if he maintain a high rank, he 
is allowed to resume his original Class on a new 
trial; when it often happens that, by redoubled 
exertion, he can now keep pace with them. 

By tliciw.' n)cans, no Class is ever retarded in 
its prof^e.ss by idle or dull boys; and every boy 
in every Class is fully and profitably employed. 
By these means, too, the Classes naturally form 
themselves in point of numbers as well as profi- 
ciency; and, if any become numerous and un- 
wieldy, or the reverse, a subdivision or consoli- 
dation takes place, by uniting the higher boys 
of an inferior Class with the lower of a superior, 
or otherwise amalgamating tliem according to 
their proficiency. 

So much for the general Formation of a 
School, 

Now more particularly of the Asylum. 

1st. F.acli Class* is paired off into Tutors and 
Pupils. Tims, in a Class of twelve boys, the six 
superior tutor thd six inferior, each each. Of 
course in their seats the boys take their places in 
different order from that in which they stand in 
their Class, as each pupM,^ sits by the side of his 
tutor. 
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y^lark, at the outset, how/iuauy aitvanc^qi 
aro«v out of this simple arrangement. 

First, the very moment you have nominated 
a boy a Tutor, you hf^-e exalted him in his own 
ryes, and given him a character to support, the 
effect of which is well known. 

Ne.Kt, the Tutors enable their Pupils to keep 
up with their Classes, which otherwise some of 
them would fall behind, and he degraded to a 
lower Class, or else, continuing attached to their 
('lass, forfeit almost every chance (Jf improve- 
ment, by never learning any one lesshn as it 
ought to he learnt. This is the reason why some 
hoys in most schools are declared incapable of 
learning. As often as this was saiid to me of any 
of our pupils, in the beginning of my cssa}’, by 
such Ushers as I then had, my reply was, “ It is 
you, who do not know how to teach, how to ar- 
rest and fix the attention of your pupil : it is not 
that he cannot learn, but that he docs not give 
the degree of attention rccpiisite for his share of 
capacity.” I tlien gave an experimental proof, 
that by just exertion on the part of the teacher, 
and fixing' the attention of the pupil, this imagi- 
nary impossibility, like most others created by 
ignorance and indolence, waseurmounted. When 
I had in the course of time established this point, 
I was wont to say before all €he school, to those 
who honoured them with a visit, “ You have of- 
ten heard that there are boys at every school 
who cannot learn theip^essons distinctly and ac- 
curately. J^amine every Class in this school. 
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and shew me a of this description.” Oi^if 
in a hurry, “ L , your hand upon any Cla^ 
and any boy in that Class; let him say how far 
he is advanced: open his flook at any prior place, 
and hear him read and spell,” ^c. 

Another advantage, attending this arrange- 
ment, is, that the tutor far more elFectually learns 
his lesson, than if he had not to teach it to an- 
other. 

Still another advantage is, that here is a grand 
stimulus to‘emulation : for what disgrace attaches 
to the hoy who, by his negligence, is degraded 
into a pupil, and falls perhaps to be tutored by 
his late pupil, promoted to be a tutor ! 

2. Each Class has an Assistant-Teacher, whose 
sole cinploymcnt it is to instruct that Class; to 
see that the Tutors do their part; that they not 
only got their o\vn lesson, but assist and forward 
their pupils; and, under the Teacher, hear the 
whole' Class — Tutors and Ihipils— sriy the lessons 
which they have assisted them in preparing. 

The Assistant sees, at every instant, how every 
boy in his Class is employed, and hears every 
word uttered. 

This is a station of great emulation ; for dis- 
tinctions,’ fitted to^ take a strong hold of the 
youthful mind, are conferred upon such as per- 
form their' tasks wfth diligence, fidelity, and sue- 

» What were these distinctions ? Some of them were locals and 
regarded their daily food and drel^; some pecuniary; some ho- 
norary. Silver medals, of differenf; numbers and size, were dis- 
tributed at the annna) examination by tbe VrsMcni, 
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ce^; and the degradation, t ^jquent upon ill 
cdiiduct or ill success, is de ‘. 'felt. This ob- 
^rvation applies, with still gu «uter force, to the 
next link of the chaiiit 

3. The Teachers, who have each charge of 
one or more Classes. Their business is to direct 
and guide their assistants, inspect their respec- 
tive Classes — the Tutors and the pupils, — and see 
that all is maintained in good order, strict atten- 
tion, and rigid discipline. The Teacher is also 
either to hear the Class say their lessons, or in- 
tend his assistant, while he hears them» And, 
when he has more than one Class under his care, 
he occasionally leaves this task to his assistant, 
if himself happen to be engagee} with another 
Class at the same time. 

It often happens that the Assistant-Teacher 
proA'cs himself fully equal to the entire charge of 
his Class, in which case he is promoted to the 
rank of a Teacher, and perforins the double of- 
fice of Teacher and Assistant. 

There were fourteen in all of these Teachers 
and Assistants, for two hundred boys, at the 
Asylum, none of them less than seven, or more 
than fourteen, years of age. 

Next (and last if there be po Superintendent) 
comes the Schoolmaster, whose province it is to 
watch over and to conduct thk machine in ail its 
parts and operations, and see the various offices, 
■^hich I have described, carried into effect. 

From his place (chair or desk) he overlooks 
the whole School, and^ives life and motion to 
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every member of it. He inspects the Classes one 
by one, and is o/cupied wherever there is most 
occasion for his services,^and where they will 
best tell. He is to encourage the diffident, the 
timid, and the backward: to check and repress 
the forward and presumptuous : to bestow just 
and ample commendation upon the diligent, at- 
tentive, and orderl}', however dull their capacity, 
or slow their progress : to stimulate the ambiti- 
ous, rouse the indolent, and make the idle bestir 
themselves; in short, to deal out praise and dis- 
pleasure, encouragement and threatening, ac- 
cording to the temper, disposition, and genius, 
of the .Scholar. He is occasionally to hear aiul 
instruct the Classes, or rather overlook and 
direct the Teachers and Assistants while they 
tlo so. 

The advantage is, that not being perpetually 
occupied, as at most Schools, in hearing and in- 
structing one or other of the classes, w'hich ne- 
cessarily withdraws his attention for the time 
from the rest of the School, he has leisure to see 
that all are employed as they ought. The great 
advantage is, that it is his chief business to see 
that others work, rather than work himself; and 
that he is most usfefully employed iu doing what 
men in general are most ready to do. 

Last of all comes the Superintendent (who 
may he the Chaplain of the Seminary, or any 
gentleman who delights in such pious offices) 
whose scrutinising eye\-nust pervade the whole 
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system, whose actfc'e mind mij^t give it energy, 
whose unbiassed judgment must maintain 
the general order and harmony; 

For these important purposes there is lo<1ged 
in the hands of the Schoolmaster (to whom, sup- 
posing there is no Superintendent, I have attri- 
buted some of the offices peculiar to the latter), 
a most powerful operator, the black book, as the 
boys call it, or register of continued idleness, 
negligence, ill- behaviour, and every offence 
w'hich requires serious investigation and Animad- 
version. 

To this simple instrument I attach immense 
importance in preserving order, diligence, good 
conduct, and the most rigid tiiscipline, at the 
least expense of punishment, of M'hich it is a 
great object to be frugal and a good economist. 
The manner in which this instrument is em- 
ployed may appear to some despotic, partial, and 
unjust. To me, M’ho tried it on a preconceived 
opinion of its utility, and witnessed, on trial, its 
wonderful operation in producing diligence, 
truth, contentment, and happiness, it wears a 
widely different aspect. Suj>pose an offence 
committed by a Pupil, descrying a place in the 
black book, and knoum at the time of commis- 
sion to his Tutor, who yet faildll to mark it to the 
Assistant; the Schoolmaster on discovery, puts 
• down the Tutor for neglect of duty. In like 
manner, if. the Tutor ^ave notice to the Assist- 
ant, and the Assistant did not to the Teacher, 
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the Assistant is | ted on tK^ book : and so ^of 
the Teacher. Alio if the Assistant be guilty o.f 
misbehaviour, the Teacher M'ho witnessed, .anil 
did not report it, is made Asponsible, and so on. 
Nay, there was no obstacle to prevent any of the 
inferior orders from doing what often happened, 
noting, in their turn, the offences of their supe- 
riors, as these last had no other means of punish- 
ing the former than by registering their offence 
in the blacl^.book, when the accused is generally 
tried by his peers, as will be seen in the sequel, 
and is sure of a candid hearing and an impartial 
au'ard. 

In every instance, every serious offence is 
either noted by, or carried to, the Schoolmaster, 
who is to judge whether it deserves a place in 
the register, or whether an immediate reprimand, 
or threat, may suffice. 

Our language, when enforcing liis duty on 
the Tutor, is, that it is the business of the Pupil 
to be idle, if the Tutor will allow it; and so on. 

This register is solemnly inspected and scru- 
tinised once a week, in presence of the whole 
school, drawn up in a circle for that purpose; 
M’hen the nature and consequence of every 

*'* Ab.stract lectures, whicZi my Schoolmaster tried for a while, 
arc little attended to, an^l still less understood, by childien. To 
reach their minds, and touch their hearts, you must give a visible 
shape and tangible form tovyour doctrine. When a meritorious 
conduct is displayed, or a cr&ne perpetrated, and you can thus 
give a body to your lecture, it listened to, understood, and fdt. 
My lectures were all of tliis son, with the subject under mj 
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omission or commission is expUined in the lan- 
guage of the schoOT. 

Mark the advantage of this process. An of- 
fence is committed, thi» punishment of which, if 
the superior officer do his duty, cannot reach 
beyoml the culprit; hut if he fail, he becomes 
himself involved, not for the ollcncc of anotlier, 
but for liis own omission of the task assigned to 
him. The facility, which -tliis process affords to 
the detection of every crime, and consequent 
prevention, must be obvious at first siglit. Mark, 
also, that no one in this link is called iipo^i to do 
more than to report what he sees and knows to 
be done, contrary to the rules of the School, in 
the department * ornmitted to his charge, and for 
whieli he stands responsible. 

But what are all these advantages compared 
with tlic last I have to mention? It is the grand 
boast of this system, not that it thus detects, 
convicts, and corrects the offender, but that, by 
the perpetual presence and intervention, as well 
at play as in school, of our Teachers and Assistants 
(not to say Tutors) who ara tried and approved 
boys, aided by their (emeriti) i)redeccssors, who 


hands, and before the eyes of .'ill his .schoolfellow.';, assembled on 
the 0 (:ca.sion. “ Jesus calif d a little chili^unto him, and set him in 
the midst of them, vnnd .s.iid, &c.” Mat. xviii. 1 — 6 ; See al.so 
Mai. xii- 4b — 50; xxii. 15—22; xxU. sl— 40 ; xxiv. I — 2; Mark, 
ii. 27 ; xii. 41 — 44; Luke, x. 40— 42yJohri iv. 9 — 26 ; and gos- 
jtels passim. How much might w^arn, if we read our Bibles 
as we ought to do ? 



acquitted tliervijciJes, while ijj office, with credit 
and applause, it prevents the offence, and esta- 
blishes such habfts of industry^ morality, and re- 
ligion, as have a tcndcucj^^o form good scholars, 
good men, and good Christians. 

Such is the general outline of the system. 
How far it is fitted to produce undiverted and 
uninterrupted application, and proportionate pro- 
gress, the attentive reader may now form a 
judgment. 11c has before him the scheme, and 
the principles on which it is founded. On this 
grouuc^ its claim might perhaps be rested. And 
if from any cause whatever, it had failed of pro- 
ducing an adequate effect, still it may not be 
thought unworthy of another qnd better trial. 
But then, too, it might, perhaps, be ranked with 
those visionary projects, with w'hich the press 
teems, and which, however plausible in theory, 
do not admit of being reduced to practice. Far 
remote from the lofty tone, which these assume, 
of deep investigation and profound speculation, 
the humble claim of this humble essay is, that 
of being founded oq obvious principles, and even 
suggested by the occasion, and the circumstances, 
in which I was placed. Its claim is, that it has 
been reduced to practice; nay, was suggested by, 
and arose out of, practice. The e,Kperiment has 
been made, and fa^-ts must now speak for them- 
selves. The follolving facts, recorded in the 
official documents rtx^erred to almve, will enable, 
the reader to asccrtaill^^ho^v far the effect cor- 
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responds witli the judgment he has formed. He 
will also find interVoven some practices, in the 
conduct of the School, which will serve to illus- 
trate the system, and^thcrs, which might have 
been incorporated into the scheme, but that I 
sought rather to simplify it, and reduce it within 
a narrow compass. 



EXTRACTS OF ft E FORT, 

DATED 28 JUNE, 179^). 

&C. &C. &C. 


In compliance M’itli the ilircctioii of the com- 
mittee nominated to take into consideration the 
remarks I, took the libcity to offer in regard to 
the rc^iision of the code of regulations for the 
Male Asvlum, 1 have tiic honour to submit to 
your lordship, the vice-president.s, and directors, 
a short recital of the mode of teaching practised 
at this school. In following the instructions of 
the committee, it is my wish to recount, in the 
plainest terms, the economy of this school, that 
the scheme of education, which has frc(]ucntly 
been honoured with your approbation, may he so 
marked out, as may enable you, in future, to 
make such use of it as may he thought most con- 
ducive to the well-being of this institution. 

It will be notice<l,^ that the most part, if not 
the whole, of the plan of this school is gradually 
developed in the seycral reports entered on your 
minutes, which I fta^v’c had the honour to make 
to this society. ,l\i Uiesc arc to be seen the 
origin and progressmf those measures Avhich, as 
often as they have iWn found to succeed on a- 
fair and full trial, hav^ been adopted, and are 
incorporated into the system, Avhich is now di- 
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gested. In thesd is recorded the manner io 
which it has hem attempted to ‘ lay a solid 
foundation for this fdkiric, to establish such a 
work as may deserve to be permanent, and to 
give it that form and consistency, which time and 
experience can alone produce for any human in- 
stitution ; and which, when attained, can only 
he secured by wise precautions and salutary 
checks.’ In these are to be traced ‘ the gradual 
and secure steps’ by which this object has been 
])rosccuted, ‘ according to the capacity, ability, 
and disposition, of the masters or ushers, and 
according to the assistance 1 could derive from 
the scholars acting as teachers'.’, 

On the cstaldishnient of tlie military Male 
Asylum in the year 17ii9, I entered upon the 
superintendence of that institution. To be more 
j)articularly usefid in my station, than I could 
otherwise be, was my motive for engaging in 
this arduous task. 

Upon men advanced in years, and confirmed 
in their habits of thinking ajid of living, it is al- 
ways dirticult to make an}; gp’at impression, so . 
as to produce a change, oAwork a reformation ; 
and perhaps this ditliculty is\ncrcase<i in foreign 
parts. But in the instructyflfi of youth, the case 
is far otherwise. Here israllichl for a clergy- 
man to animate his exertionj and encourage his 
diligence, iiore his succes’S is certain, and will 
bear proportion to the ability he shall discover, 

4 

* Report, 1st January, 1795. 
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the labour he shall bestow, mid the means he 
shall employ. It is by instilling principles of 
religion and morality into the minds of the 
young, that he can best accomplish the ends of 
his ministry. It is by forming them to habits of 
diligence, industry, veracity, and honesty, and 
by instructing them in useful knowledge, that 
he can best promote their individual interest, 
and serve the state to which they belong ; two 
purposes which cannot, in sound policy, or even 
in reality, exist apart. 

It has long been said, that the half-cast chil- 
dren of this country shew an evident inferiority 
in the talents of the head, the qualities of the 
mind, and the virtues of the heart. I will not 
enter into the question, How far government, 
or climate, and perhaps complexion, as connectetl 
with climate, influence the character of the 
human race? Whatever may be the opinion 
on these heads, I believe that the effect of edu- 
cation Avill not be denied. All, however, will 
not allow the same influence to this cause, which 
‘ those do, who have had frequent occasion to wit- 
ness its effects in different situations. I think I 
see, in the very firsl/maxims, which the mothers 
of these children i^l^il into their infant minds, 
the source of every \;OTrupt practice, and an in- 
fallible mode of forn'ing a degenerate race.'* To 

V 

<> ^ The school promises fair to present to me the sole reward 
1 have sought of all my labours with my young pupils, py giving 
to society an annual crop of good and useful subjects, many of 
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rescue these boy^ from this comlition, if pos- 
sible, were an ol^ct Airorthy of the utmost ambi- 
tion^ The difficultiip, which presented them- 
selves to my miiid, were sufficient to stimulate 
the utmost exertion. The prejudices,'' enter- 
tained on this subject, were not the least ; and 
still more the chance, that many of those youths, 
when reclaimed or trained in goo(l habits, would 
again fall into such company, as Mould corrupt 
the best morals, and keep up the notion, that 
the fault lay in the nature of the childrei^ rather 
than the condition in which they were placed. 
Under all these circumstances, hoM'^ever, the ex- 
pectation I entertained of success seemed to me 
to deserve the sacrifice, and to M’arrant the at- 
tempt, I was willing to make by way of experi- 
ment; for I did not, at the outset, foresee that I 
should bring myself to devote' so many of my 
years to this work. 

The history of the school of the Male Asylum, 
from its first establishment, is a detail of diffi- 


them rescued from the lowest state of depravity and wretched- 
ness. If the spirit 1 have tried ta infuse into the minds of oua 
youths do not evaporate, I despair nht of proving, to tlie observanu 
spectator, tliat it is the perversion of\every right principle of edu- 
cation, which has hitherto, more J^a any other cause, stampt 
the characters of the half-cast .Aiil^rjpn. Suppose only deceit 
and trick, taught by the parent, whb has generally the cbaige of 
the infant mind, as well by exampJS as by precept, and you will 
readily imagine the conseejueno. To correct this radical error 
will ever b(i the most difficult part of my task; and it is therefore 
I have bent my utmost endbavonrs to root out this perversity.’ 
Extract, Idth June, 1794. 
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culties. Among the teachefs every thing was 
to be learnt relative to the (induct ot a school. 
The boys were, in geneij^l, stubborn, perverse, 
and obstinate; much given to l}ing, and ad- 
dicted to trick and duplicity. And those, who 
were somewhat advanced in age, or had made 
any progress in reading or writing, were, tor the 
most part, trained in customs and habi s incom- 
patible with method and order. Among these, 
however, there were happily several, lio were 
industrious and attentive in a high degree; and 
would bavc tauglit themselves writing and arith- 
metic at any school, at which they had happened 
to he placet!. 

1 soon ionnd that, if ever the school M^as to 
be hronglil into good order, taught according to 
that method and svstem, which is essential to 
every public institution, It must he done either 
by instructing ushers in the economy of such a 
seminary, or by youths from among the pupils, 
trained for the purpose. For a long time, I kej>t 
both of these, ohjeeis in view'; hut was in the 
end compelled, after the most painful efforts of 
ipcrseverancc, t^) ahaijdon entirely the former. 

' and adhere solely to 'he latter. I found it diffi- 
cult beyond me;iSiirC|{to new model the minds 'of 

IN 

* It is 3 more difficult t Lk to train ushers — men grown up 
in different hal)its, and dra\ni from occupations widely different,^ 
to that kno\vled'*e, ttrder, mell'oi, and inflexible but rniJd dis- 
cipline, essential lo the ri^ht conduct and just improvement of 
their pupils. And it is not less diffic\ilt to inspire them with that 
constant and earnest attention to the conduct and behaviour of the 
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men of full years ^ and that whenever an usher 
■was instructed so far as to (|ualify him for dis- 
charging the office o^*a teacher of this school, I 
htid formed a man, who could earn a much higher 
salary than was allowed at this charity, and on 
far easier terms. My success, on the other hand, 
in training my young pupils in habits of .strict 
discipline, and prompt obedience, exceeded my 
expectation ; and every step of my progress has 
confirmed and rivetted in my mind the supe- 
riority of this new mode of comlucting a ’school, 
through the medium of the scholars themselves. 

Of ihe Alphabet and Writing in Sand. 

One of my first essays, for I thought nothing 
beneath my attention that was to promote the 
welfare of the rising generation, and perhaps 
esta'dish a seminary of puhiic utility for ages to 
come, was to instruct beginners in the alphabet. 
I hatl, at first sight of a Malabar school, adopted 
the idea of Uraching the lelfcrs in sand * spread 
over a boarrl or bench beA)re the scholars, as 
on the ground in the scho<^ of the natives of 
this country; a practice whi^j, by the bye, will 

boys which is nec'e-sary fo wean ihe'» ii.fpnt minds from the [Ksr- 
nicious maxims and habits of their earliest youth, and the conta- 
gion of evil example; .md to inculcate upon them, at every turn, 
asticcasion oflVrs, the value of truth, rectitude, honesty, morality, 
and religion, both as afibrding them the best chance of success in 
this life, and ensuring the cer^inty of happiness in the future 
stale.” Report, 1 st Jan. J795. 

*. See P. S. 



elucidate a passage ' iu holy wcit better than some 
commentators have clone. But till I had trained 
boys, whose minds I couM command, and who 
only knew to do as they were bidden, and were 
not disposed to dispute or evade the orders given 
them, I could not fully establish this simple im- 
provement, which has since recommended itself 
to every person udio has seen it. The same ob- 
stacles I found in every attempt I made to give 
the shape and form of method to this school, to 
adopt Buch practices as were established in the 
best regulated seminaries, or to introduce, as I 
Avent along, such as appeared to me improve- 
ments in the usual mode of instruction. 

The advantages of teaching the alphabet, by 
writing the letters with the finger in sand, arc 
many. It engages and amuses the mind, and so 
commands the attention, that it greatly facilitates 
the toil both of the master and scholar. It is 
also a far more cflTectual way than that usually 
practised, as it prevents all learning by rote, and 
gives, at the instant and in the first operation, a 
k distinct and accurate idea of the form of each 
letter, which, in ajiother way, is often not ac- 
quired after a long period, as may be seen in 
those who write letters turned the wrong way, 
and other instances 'familiar to every one. It 
likewise enables them, at the very outset, to dis- 
tinguish the letters of a similar cast, such as b, 

r Je*tts stooped down, an(^ with bis finger wrote on the 
ground.” John Ttii. 6. We see here every day customs and 
practices illustrative of the Scriptures. 
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(1, p, and q, the cliHiculty of which is known to 
almost every person who has taught or learnt the 
alphabet as it is conffnonly taught and learnt. 
While it thus removes every obstacle, which at 
first puzzles a beginner, and intciiupts his pro- 
gress,* it at the same time forms the best pre- 
paration, whicli the scholar can have for the en- 
suing branch of his education — writing. 

The same manner of writing on sand is prac- 

8 E.^perience has evinced here tiie success of these measures, 
and I am persuaded the experiment will never fail, w*hen it is 
fairly made, and with just attention to circumstances. But I am 
often told it will not be believed that children are taught as is 
done at this school, and make a progress so. far beyond what is 
Usual in the same tiiue. When one of oiir masters had bis son 
entered last year into this school, he came, after a while, and told 
me, that tlie boy could not learn his alphabet in the manner prac- 
ti'^ed in the school, and he would be obliged to me to allow his 
son to be taught after the common mode. J\Iy reply was, 1 have 
long seen that all the boys educated here Jcarii their alphabet far 
sooner mid better in this way; but I know that your son, and 
most men’s own sons, cannot lie taught like other children $ go 
and give your own directions as to bis ( ducation, only let there 
be no iiUciiVrcnce with the other boysr. In about a fortnight he 
came to me again, and requested 1 ^would allow the boy to be 
taught as the other boys, and along \iith them. My answer was. 
Do as you ph ase with your son, only it:t there be no interference 
with the other scholars. It was all 1 wai^ted, that he should prove, 
by experiment, that' no other mode, 'wnich he could try, was so 
ea^y, so pleasing, or so successful, eitbor for the scholar or the 
teacher. I am particular in these points, because I am often told, 
b^ those who visit this school, that they believed it impossible to 
teach children to read and write as tliese do in the course of 
twelve months.; and that it will not be believed if reported in 
Europe. * 
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tised witTi tlie double letters and words of two 
letters. In like maimer, the digits and numbers 
are taught. 


Of ( Spelling as it is commonly called, hif which 
is meant ) previous Spelling on Book. 

7 !;e scli.i' ir now Iiegins to read nionosyllablcs 
of move liiaii two letters, l>y spoiling llieni lioth 
on .and idl' bo.ok in tlie usual way thus, “ b-l-ii-ii-t, 
blunt 'biniil, b-l-u-u-t.” And here notice that 
be must, on no nccin.-’t, :!(l\';!ncc a .single step 
farther, till lie can di*.! luetly .sjiell any monosyl- 
lable both on and ofi’ iiook. 

0/ Keuiiiiig. 

Next he learns to read single s\llables witli- 
out previously spcdling, tlius, “ blunt,” conti- 
nuing to spell them as beibre off book, a prac- 
tice which must he Ibllowed throughout. bVoin 
this time forward, tlicrc is no more piesious 
spelling, in which so much time is wasted: ex- 
cept, indeed, he liakpen to meet with a syllable 
which puzzles him, i/iien he resolves that syllable, 
and that only, in£a letters, by previous .spelling, 
to help him to read it. 

In reading mono.syllables svilhout previous 
spelling, and afterw.arils spelling them off' book, 
the scholar is made peifej:t; and then the toil of 
the teacher, and the diilieulties of the scliolar, 
in a great measure, cease: for wdiat follow's is 
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no more than practising what he has already 
learnt. 

Having learnt to read any monosyllable rea- 
dily and off hand, oliacrve how easy and simple 
his future progress is rendered to him. When 
he begins to read words of more than one sylla- 
ble, he continues to read one syl-la-ble-af-ter-a- 
no-ther, in which he finds no dilliculty, as he has 
already learnt to read single syllables. * The only 
ililFerence, between his reading now, and in mo- 
nosyllables, is, that he is taught to pause some- 
what longer ut the end of a word, than between 
the syllables of which the word is composed. 
“ Thus-he-pro-ceeds - 1 hroiigh -the-ch.ur s- book- 
part-first-aiul-se-cond-and-a-spcl-ling-book-and- 
is-ne-ver-al-low-ctl-to-pro-uouncc-two-syl-la-bles- 
to-ge-ther,” 

The object of all tuition is to simplify. What 
else was the invention of an alphabet, if 1 may 
call it by this name, of sj’llahles, which is said to 
have preceded the aljibabet of letters? And what 
else is the invention of the alphabet of letters? 
Yet in the common mode ofi teaching we begin 
to read words before \vc can read svllablcs, and 
syllables bel'ore wc know oif»- letters, defeating, 
in a great measure, the facilities, which these 
improvements afford. The Chinese have no al- 
phabet, and their language is «aid to consist of 
70,000 wi'itten characters. With them it is the 
labour of the life of a man to learn to read. In 
somd African and Eastern Countries, thei'e is 
said to exist an alphabet of syllables, which, coni- 
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pared' with the Chinese language, where there is 
a specific sign for every word, or rather for every 
object or idea, greatly abbreviates the number 
of written characters, aiid> abridges the task of 
reading. But the last improvement reduces 
these signs into a far narrower compass, by an 
alphabet of letters. 

The history of these improvements naturally 
points out to us our process in teaching to read. 
Let us avail ourselves of these invaluable disco- 
veries in their full extent, by teaching every 
letter .perfectly in the first instance, then each 
syllable perfectly. The facility, which this gives 
to teaching, is beyond belief of those, who never 
tried it, and experienced its effect. For how 
many fewer letters are there than syllables? And 
how many fewer syllables than words? And how 
much easier is it to read a syllable than a word? 
Suppose we have no more than the letters to 
learn, and we could read ; how soon were it ac- 
complished? Now, in this way, w'c have only syl- 
lables to learn: the rest, the reading of a word 
at once, &c. always follows of its own accord, 
and often in despite of your efforts to prevent 
it. Ee-sides-the-ve-ry-act-of-read-ing-thus-may- 
be-con-si-der-ed-as-in-somc-mea-sure-thc-.act-u- 
al-prac-tice-of-8pel*ling. 

Having gon^ through his spelling book in 
this- manner, he is now, for tlie first tiinc, alloived 
to read lessons in it, word by word, which indeed 
he has already learnt insensibly. He nexi: be- 
gins his psalter, which he reads word by word: 
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and now again let it be observed, that he is, on 
no account, allowed to join two words together, 
})ut is made to pause at the end of each word, as 
if there was a comma^thus, ** Blessed-is*the*man 
that* hath- not- walked -in-the -counsel - of- the *un» 
godly, &c. 

The advantage is manifest; for the moment 
you allow the scholar, he will put the syllables 
together and pronounce the word at once; to 
which, indeed, every learner is of himself dis- 
posed. The only difficulty is, to teach them to 
read syllables by themselves, and Avords by them- 
selves, and not a whole sentence at once, as many 
boys, who have come to this school after some 
progress at other schools, do. And in this case, 
they make continual blunders, not only in the 
beginning and middle, and especially the termi- 
nation of words; but also constantly mistaking 
one word for another, leaving out and intro- 
ducing words at random. It is on this account 
that the scholar is not allowed, for some time 
after he reads a word at once, to join two words 
together, as in the usual mode of speaking and 
reading, but is directed to pause awhile at the 
end of every vvord; and as before, when reading 
by syllables, if at a loss, he resolved the syllable 
into letters ; so now, if he be puzzled with a word, 
he resolves that word, but that word only, - into 
syllables, thus, “ com-men-da-ble.” 

• When the scholar has learned, which is soon 
dond^ to read distinctly in this planner, he is at 
last permitted to read leisurely in the usual 
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mode: and this, which he was ever ready to do 
without leave, costs no trouble, but is done with- 
out iaatruction: only he must now more parti- 
cularly attend to his st^s, which he before 
learned in the child's book. Part II. 


Of Spelling. 

At the end of every lesson read, each class is 
required to spell off book every word, with which 
they can be supposed not familiar. But this is 
not done in the common tedious mode, calcu- 
lated to waste the time of both master and scho- 
lar. Not thus, ni-i-s, mis, r-e, misre, p-r-e, mis- 
repre, s-e-n, sen, misrepresen, t-a, ta, misrepre- 
senta, t-i, ti, niisrepresentati, o-n, on, misrepre- 
sentation; but briefly thus, m-i-s, r-e, p-r-e, s-e-n, 
t-a, t-i, o-n; here are 102 lettere repeated instead 
of 17, or a for 1. And how many such devices 
are there to waste our time, not only unprofit- 
ably, but prejudicially, in school? Yet with 
those wedded to tdieir early custom, this and 
every similar practice will find not only apolo- 
gists, but advocates. They will speak of the 
facility it affords the scholar in spelling a long 
word, and the habit derived from it, &c. I an- 
swer once for alUto such objections,; tlqt>t,no plea 
can be urged in its favour, but must recoil upon 
the mode, in which the scholar has been taught. 
It can only be owing to his imperfect progress, 
4hat he can require suclv stepping-stones. These 
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aids, if they be aids, can never be necessary to 
the scholar, who has been taught to spell every 
word perfectly as he goes along. Notice, that 
by spelling 1 always* mean spelling off book. 
Notice also, that by requiring the scliolar to 
spell every word, he learns much sooner, and far 
more effectually to read, than in the common 
careless and hasty mode, by which, if he should 
go over twice the ground at first setting out, it 
is in a wrong road, which he must either retrace, 
or wander, far wide of his object, in a by-path, 
which grows every day more and more intricate, 
and more and more fatiguing; while the travel- 
ler, on the high road, finds comfortable stages 
to refresh and recruit; gains fresh strength every 
day, and advances, with redoubled speed, to the 
end of his journey. 


Of Writing. 

The management of the pen is of itself at- 
tended with no small difficufty, which should not 
be increased to the pupil, by his having at the 
same time the form*of the letters to learn. On 
this account, he is now taught to trace the writ<- 
ten, as before the printed, characters in sand. 
When he takes the pen into hiS hand, new atten- 
tions must be paid. Every scholar is made, at 
lli^first, to rule his own paper; and this he is at 
once taught to do, as well as any master. No* 
teacher, or other person, is ever allowed^ at any 

• F 
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time, or under any pretext, to write a single let- 
ter in the scholar’s copy^ or cyphering, or other 
book, but himself ; and, as soon as can be, he 
must make his own pen, a'Rd do every thing for 
himself, with the direction only of a teacher. 
The difficulty of preventing masters, who have 
had all these things done for them at school, 
from doing them themselves, instead of teaching 
their pupils to do them, is wonderful to me, when 
I reflect upon it after the event. A detail of the 
obstacles, which were experienced from this 
quarter, to every step of the progress in improve- 
ment of this school, would display the most use- 
ful lessons of the baleful effects of that prejudice 
and custom, the universal law of this country, 
which will not allow a man to attempt any thing, 
but M'hat has been done by his forefathers.'* 


** At the establishment of the school there were appointed a 
schoolmaster and two ushers. At this time I found every tiling 
wanting, which properly constitutes a school except exemplary 
manners, and a great degree of external decency and inoffensive 
qualities in the teachers. The boys were not arranged into classes^ 
or, if any of them were, it was told to me tliat they could not be 
taught to take their places in the classes, nor the beginnings and 
endings of their daily lessons; and that they would often do n# 
more than say one lesson a day, and sometimes only in two or 
three days. I desired one of tlie ushers to shew me the class 
wliic^ he thought couM be taught none of those things as I 
directed. And as I found their habits of education and of thinkr 
ing were altogether those of the country, 1 told him I would roa- 
vince him that what I required could be done witli facility, ^rhat 
though there would be some difficulty in the first*attempt, yet I 
^uld engage to do with these boys^ in one hour, what I bad 
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Each boy writes in the first page of his eepy, 
or other book, ruled for that purpose,; from a large 
to a small hand, a line of each ; when the teacher, 
on comparing this specihien with his former book, 
sinsles out that hand which it is fittest the,scho- 
lar should write. The boy then copies, in the 
next page, an example of that hand in these 
words: “ This hand I am -to keep to in writing 
throughout this book; and should I deviate from 
this rule Avilfully and through carelessness, I am 
to be brought to punishment according to the 
regulations of this school.” And in the books 

o 

of cyphering, this sample page contains the signs 
in arithmetic, examples of their application, and 
the manner in which fractional numbers are ex- 
pressed ; so tltat the learner may never be at a 
loss for the pattern by which he is to go. 

Of registering the daily Tasks. 

Every day the scholar puts down in his books, 
Avith a pencil or other Avisc, the day of the month, 
at the termination of his day’s task. And, on a 
page, ruled into thirty-one columns, at the end of 
his copy or cyphering book, he daily registers 
the number of lessons said, pages Avritten, sums 
wrought, tasks performed, &c. &c. &c. which 
the teacher compares with ,Avhat he did the day 

required of him in one day. Accordingly I desired him to attend 
me'’ACth them in my room; and, placing my watch on the table,, 
finish^ in one hour the task I ha^ prescribed of five lessons fbt 
one day ; and taught them, at .the same time, what I had been 
told was iigpoBsible, to take their places in order in the class. 
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bfcfore, And what the other boys do; and, at 
the end of each month, these are all added by 
the scholar, and compared by his teacher with 
the former month, and what has been done by 
others in school. This simple contrivance is 
admirably fitted to prevent idleness, or detect 
negligence in its origin, as also to bear permanent 
testimony of merit or demerit, even if overlooked 
in passing. 

In all this, there is nothing but what is simple, 
easy, and beautiful. The teacher of every class, 
and his assistant, are answerable that in the per- 
formance of the daily tasks one single, invariable 
rule be observed; and it is rendered familiar by 
daily practice to every boy in the school, who is 
made sensible of its utility and advantage. The 
nice sensibility among the teachers, when the 
least error is detected, is astonishing, and almost 
always supersedes the necessity of punishment. 

The school is thus rendered a scene of amuse- 
ment to the scholar, and a spectacle of delight 
to the beholder; frpm which I feel it will be dif- 
ficult for me tq wean my mind. And such is the 
effect, that, in a late report I had from one of 
the masters, it was said that the boys were now 
all of them so familiar with, and so instructed in, 
the sj'stem, and felt it so well calculated to pro- 
mote their welfare, to advance their learning, and 
to preclude punishment, that they did not,jie- 
quire looking after, as they of themselves habi- 
tually performed their daily tasks. But this must 
be received with a grain^of allowance, I have 
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ever observed, that the smallest inattention to 
the preservation of any part of the system occa* 
sions a proportional falling off. 

Some of the facts, to Avhich a reference was 
made above, are as follow : 

William Smith, a youth of seventeen years of 
age, attended the embassy to Tippoo Sultaun, 
Avhen the hostage princes were restored, and 
went through a course of experiments ‘ in natural 
philosophy in the presence of the Sultaun ; and 
was detained nineteen days by the Sultaun, after 
the embassy had taken leave, to instruct two of 
his arz begs (lords of the requests) in the use of 
an extensive and elegant philosophical and ma- 
thematical apparatus, presented to him by the 
government of Madras. 

Boys of twelve years of age have been in- 
structed in arithmetic vulgar and decimal, book- 
keeping, grammar, geography, geometry, men- 
suration, navigation, and astronomy.^ 

Several boys of twelve years of age, and only 
two years in school, have learQt acrithmetic, is 
far as vu^^gar fractions, grammar, and geography. 

■ See Appendix. . 

^ In regard to several of these scieqpes, little more is meant 
in general, than that some of the boys, far whom it sesmtd 
eligble, are initiated in their first elements, that if their future 
desl^atioo require it, they may build on the foundation here 
laid,* 
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Boys of nine years of age, -and- only two 
years in school, have learnt grammar and geo- 
graphy. 

Charles Hancock, a boy of fourteen years and 
one month, has assisted in teaching the first Class, 
with diligence and success, for a year. 

Stevens, a boy of fourteen years and three 
months, has, for the same time, taught the second 
class of twentj'-eight boys, who are instructed in 
geography, grammar, and arithmetic as far as 
vulgar fractions, witli great ability and success. 
This youth has the sole charge of this class, with 
the assistance only of the boys of the first class, 
who each in rotation act under him for a day. 

Friskiii,- of twelve years and eight months, 
with his assistants* of seven, eight, nine, and 
eleven years of age, has taught boys of fotir, 
five, ami si* years, to read the Spectator dis- 
tinctly, and spell every word accurately as they 
go along, who were only initiated into the mys- 
teries of their A, B, C, eight months before, and 
'^have read 'the Child's First and Second Books 
twice over, omd'^gone through two spelling books, 

. thc/Psalterj-.a great part of the Old Testament, 
and all the Xew; and who can make numbers 
with their lingers, in the sand to one thousand; 

wl;U) have learnt hymns, stops and marks, ca- 
1 tmrliismi, tkl>les in arithmetic, and to write. 

tioy haS been employed in teachingjhe 
lower' classes for two years; and his departj^hent 
in the school was first brought to* that form. 
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which I had set my mind upon; and has Qver^ 
since been uniformly conducted with great at- 
tention and effect. 

Many of the boy? write an excellent hand, 
and all of them learn to write well. Their books 
are all fair; and some of the boys copy charts, &c. 
wonderfully for their age, and make globes for 
themselves, by uiiich they teach one another tho 
first principles of geography and astronomy. 

There is scarce a boy, unless retained as a 
teacher, now left on the foundation of this school, 
more than twelve years of age. There is a con- 
stant demand for boys grown up to a just age 
and size for apprentices, and a chpice of masters 
and of employment for such boys. 

Out of the complement, to which this school 
•was heretofore restricted, of an hundred boys on 
the foundation, there have already been bound 
out no less than seventy-four boys, who, at an 
average, were each of them less than twelve 
years of age when bound out, and had been each, 
on an average, less than four years in school. 

Every person has observed how much time is 
usually trifled itwuy by children in school; and 
no one will doubt of the advantage which would 
be gained by preventing this unprofitable waste 
of time; nor would any one but wish that his 
son should be instructed in such a manner as 
would employ all, or the. greatest part, of the 
tin^ he spends in school usefully provided this 
can be done, and the school nut rendered more 
irkson^e^ to the scholar/ All this 1 have had it 
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viiw, and had formed a resolution, notwithstand- 
ing my ill health, not' lightly to quit this charge, 
until 1 had made every effort, within the com- 
pass of my abilities, to accomplish these points. 

So many teachers, each having only the tui- 
tion of such a number of boys, as he can at once 
liave under his eye, and within his reach, com- 
mand a constant and perpetual attention on the 
part of the scholar. In most schools, the want 
of this perpetual agency, on the part of the mas- 
ter, is jattempted to be supplied by a system of 
terror. But the fear of punishment has neither 
so constant nor so certain an operation ; and the 
one mode is as far superior to the other, as the 
prevention of delinquency is preferable to the pu- 
nishment of delinquents. Beside, the master, 
who has a number of classes under his sole charge, 
cannot always distinguish between the deficiency, 
which arises from want of capacity and memory, 
and that W'hich is owing to idleness and inatten- 
tion; though the latter of these only should be 
treated with asperity. The business of our little 
teachers (and they perform it to admiration) is 
not to correct, but to prevent faults; not to de- 
ter from ill behaviour by the fear of punishment, 
but, by preventing ill behaviour, to preclude the 
use of punishmen^ 

The utmost benefit arises from the consider- 
ation, that the teachers being so young have^po 
means of infiuence, which they can detet or 
prevent those over them, or their schoolfellows, 
from noting and remarking their omissions or 
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connnissions of every kind. A single master, 
when employed as a teaclicr, by neglecting his 
duty, interrupts the whole school in successions 
and often throws the* scholars back as they pass 
through his hands. And as the masters cannot 
so readily be brought to interfere with the tasks 
of one another, or to put one another right; so 
amongst them, jealousies continually arise, and 
they often connive at the neglects of each other. 
Besides, an indifferent usher often remains an in^ 
cum bran ce upon the school, whom you. cannot 
readily get rid of, and still less* readily fill up 
his place, when he has left you. But amongst 
our pupils, there is no hesitation .in degrading a 
teacher, who fails in any of the tasks required of 
liim, and making trial of another, till, by repeat- 
ing the experiment, you find such as will best 
suit your purpose. After this manner the school 
teaches itself; and, as matters now stand, the 
schoolmaster alone is essentially necessary at this 

^ It will scarcely be believed how much attentiou^ diligence, 
and uniform perseverance, these youths (the teachers) display, 
and how much readier, easier, and greatei, the progress of tlie 
scholars is under the mode of tuition which they follow, and with 
which alone they are acquainted, than under the delays and loss 
of time incident to the common modes of conducting the schools, 
whicli I have had occasion to see. The motives, which operate 
upon them, are more powerfol than those you can. employ with 
grown men. In boys, the slight^t inattention is immediately de* 
teetpd, and corrected as soon as detected. An order, once given, 
is caVried into effect, without hesitation and widiout difEculty^ 
The ^untenance of a su^rior, the slightest rewards, and the fear 
of punishment, for puoishme^ is seldom necessary, have a per- 
petual instantaneous effect.” Report, 1 St Jan. 
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ftc]K>oIr He has the charge of the daily disburse- 
menta and monthly expenses under the treasurer, 
and is to attend the school, so as to maintain the 
observance of the rules. * , 

The great advantage of the system is, that 
you have a teacher and an assistant for every 
class, >vho have not yet begun their career of 
pleasure, ambition, or interest; u'ho have no 
other occupation, no other pursuit, nothing to 
employ their minds, but this single object. Add 
to this, that your ascendancy and dominion over 
the young mind is complete, and easily main^ 
tained; that these children can only do what is 
assigned them to do, and succeed the better in 
teaching others, that they themselves know no 
more than what is level to the capacities of their 
pupils, and therefore lose no time in teaching 
what is beyond the comprehension of their scho- 
lars, which is often no small impediment and 
hinderance of education. Beside all this, every 
class is paired off' into teachers and scholars; so 
that a boy has always an instructor at his elbow, 
who is, in the first instance, answerable for his 
progress, then the assistant, then the teacher, 
then the schoolmaster, and last of all the super- 
intendent, whose scrutinising eye must pervade 
the whole system, whose active mind must give 
it energy, and wTiose unbiassed judgment must 
maintain the general order and harmony. 

The rule of the school is (for such is ^^our 
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language), that no boy can do any thing light 
the first time ; but that' he must learn, when he 
first sets about it, by means of his teacher, so os 
to be able to do it hiinself ever after. 

When the generality of these teachers and 
assistants have spent a year in that character, 
they return to their place in the school. Their 
progress next year is beyond what it would have 
been, had not they taught themselves, when they 
taught others. < ' 

By these means, a few good boys, selected for 
the purpose, as teachers of the respective classes, 
form the whole school, teach their pupils to think 
rightly, and, mixing in all their little amuse- 
ments and diversions, secure them against the 
contagion of ill example, or the force of ill habits; 
and, by seeing that they treat one another kind- 
ly, render them contented and happy in their 
condition. 

The conseqiienee has been, that the black 
book (as the boys call it), or register of offences 
and ill behaviour, which is regularly kept and 
examined once a week, is now^of such a sort, 
that, for months together, it has not been found 
necessary to inflict a single punishment upon any 
of the culprits. 

‘ In almost every case of ill behaviour I make 
the boys themselves judges of innocence or guilt, 
and have never had reason to think their deci- 
sioh partial, biassed, or unjust, or to interfere 
wit^ their kward, otherwise than to remit or nii- 
tigatVthe punishment^ when I have thought that 
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the formality of the trial, and of the sentence 
were sufficient to produce the effect required — 
the amendment of the culprit, and the deterring 
of other boys from the same practice.’ Report, 
1st Jan. 1796 . - 

When a bad, lying boy comes to school, the 
teacher of the lower classes must find a good boy 
to take care of him, teach him right principles 
like the other boys, treat him kindly, reconcile 
him to the school, and render him happy, like 
the res|:, in his situation, and in his school and 
playfellows. It is no less beneficial to the com- 
monweal, that whenever a boy behaves ill, and 
loses his name with you, the boys, to whose minds 
you give the lead, behave in the same manner 
yon do to him ; and whenever he shews any de- 
gree of that obstinacy, which it was so long and 
so difficult to eradicate ^rom these children, 
they even refuse to admit him as their play- 
fellow, and chase him down, till he is brought 
to his senses and to good conduct, far more suc- 
cessfully, than the severest punishment inflicted 
in school, but disregarded, or even gloried in, 
out of school. 

In all this, however, ’a great deal depends on 
every boy in the school being sensible (for eveiy 
one of them has a judgment of his own) that you 
have in vicAv only their good ; in filling their in- 
fant minds, by the uniform interest you takp in 
their welfare and comfort, with a sure confidence, 
that tljcy will meet with your countenance, sup- 
port, and favour, whicli is of great vame to 
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disapprobation, displeasure, and., resentment, 
which they greatly dread, whenever they do 
vTong ; in teaching tffem, by their daily experi- 
ence of your conduct towards them, to consider 
you as their friend, their benefactor, their guide^ 
and their parent. 

The grand task here was to inspire into the 
youths a strict regard to veracity, a hatred of 
trick and dissimulation, a respect to morality, 
and just principles of our holy religion. The 
necessity of uniform attention to this point can- 
not he too strongly enforced. When I had oc- 
casion to be absent, some years ago, for a month 
from the school, I was greatly alarmed, on my 
return, at a lie, on a trifling affair, being told 
me by upwards of fifty boys, who all said they 
did not do, or see done, what had just passed 
Ijcforc their eyes. The steps 1 took on tlnit oc- 
casion have prevented the repetition of any thing* 
similar ever since. • . 

It would perhaps be thought an omission, in 
this statement, if I were to overlook tlie parti- 
cular effects of the system on the finances of this 
institution. I do not here speak of the very 
great donations, which have been made to .tl)i.s 
society, especially of late years, by the Jibcj ality 
of the army, the public, and individuals, thougii 
it were fair to say (and equally honourable to tiie 
benefactors of this charity and to the institution), 
tha^ we afe indebted, in some degree, to the 
higlNfavour and ^estiptation, in which this sdiool 
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is held, for the many acts of munificence, by 
which the funds have been gradually raised to 
their present very fiourishing condition ; I speak 
only of the internal econoRiy of the school, &c. 
See first edition. 

But such advantages are, in some measure, 
incidental, as it was my chief object, in raising 
up my young teachers, to carry into effect the 
intentions of the Honourable Court of Directors! 
(when they ordered this establishment to be 
formed) in such a manner as might be most con- 
ducive to their views, to the interests of this 
government, to the benefit of society, and to the 
good of the pupils committed to my charge ; all 
of which objects have been, and are so blended 
together in my mind, that 1 cannot separate 
them even in imagination. 

I am not, indeed, ignorant that a prtjudice 
is entertained, by some against such institutions. 
It is not for me to speak to this prejudice in this 
place. But it is the grand aim of this seminary 
to instil into these children every principle fit- 
ting for good subjects, good men, good Chris- 
tians ; and they are brought up in such habits, as 
may render them most useful to their patrons 
and benefactors, to whom they owe such pecu- 
liar duty. And it is my decided opinion, formed 
upon the uniform experience I have had, that 
in no other way could I have served them ef- 
fectually ; and that in no other way can they 
ever serve themselves effectually; and-that if, the 
use is made' of them for.wljiich they are brj^aght 
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up, and by which they can most profit tlw 
public and themselves, it will be attended witn 
the happiest effects ; many of which are already 
as well known to nienfbers of this society as to 
me. Every good in life may indeed be corrupted 
and abused, and that too in proportion to its real 
advantage when uncorrupt. But to guard against 
such abuses will be the care-of those M'ho preside 
over this institution ; and 1 have not a doubt Of 
their success. 

Even those objections, which are sometimes 
made to such charities in Europe, whether well 
or ill founded I do not inquire, will not apply 
to these boys in this country. H^re the effect 
of climate on the animal spirits is obvious, and 
cannot be questioned. The state of society, the 
rank of these children, the hold you have of 
them by the mode of education and discipline, 
by the habits in which they are bred, by every 
principle and by every prejudice ; all is calcu- 
lated to render them valuable to this settlement, 
and subservient to the general good. They arc 
instruments in your hands, fitted for your hands, 
and no other, and cad in no ways* fail you. But 
I must not enter upon a question, on which you 
have heretofore often given your decisive judg- 
ment. With every apology, for what I have said 
on a subject not immediately under discussion, 
I return to the task assigned me by your com- 
mittee. 

O^her measures were directed solely to the 
purpo^ of econoiny; jbut I need not recount 
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tlie steps 1 was at times compelled to take to 
check and prevent those abuses, so apt to creep 
into every establishment as it grows up, from 
gaining ground here, as tiiey are detailed in my 
official Report of 1st July, 1795» in a letter to 
the Acting Secretary, Major Agnew. I shall 
only observe, that on no occasion, and on no 
account, has ever any deduction been made 
from the allowances of the boys. Every alter- 
ation in fai’e, or dress, or treatment, which has 
been made, has been to add to the comforts, 
and ithprove the condition, of the boys at this 
school. This, indeed, has been done oRener 
than once, and the expense at the same time 
reduced. And it is only by a rigid attention to 
such points, that the charity can he maintained 
on the frugal and improved footing, on which it 
stands. 

Such is the result of the essay I have made 
at this school. Whether the success of these 
measures depends upon circumstances, peculiar 
to the character or. condition of these children. 
Or whethey a similar attempt would be attended 
with equal success in every charity or free school, 
where the master possesses the same unqualified 
and unlimited powers over the scholars, so as, in 
every case, to direct their energy in the way, 
which seems to him most subservient to the ge- 
neral good, 1 do not say, ‘ Nec satis scio ; nec, 
si sciam, dicere ausim much less do I presume 
to say, whether the system might not be Hb mo- 
dified as to be rendered practicable in th^ hands 
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of masters of talents and industiry equal jlJNi 
task, and possessing the imafideaee of peVMIIlii^ 
in the generality of public schoefa ftod acadetaiM. 
But I am anxious to ^ the experiment made in 
both instances, with doe attention to circum- 
stances. If successful, I should indu1|^ the 
pleasing hope, that a rational foundatipn were 
laid for forming the characters of children, and 
implanting in the infant nTiod such pdnciplee ee 
might, perhaps, continue through life, check the 
progress of vice and immorality, meliorate the 
rising generation, and improve the stateof society. 

The effect, which the Greek and Roman 
classics produce upon the youthful mind, bae 
been often marked ; and the ancient hlstonans, 
orators, and poets, are known to give a tinge to 
the sentiments, and a bent to the goniu^ of 
those who read them with just relid). For the 
same reason, the practice of early youth* and 
systematic arrangements, could scarce flU to 
produce habits, in advanced years, highly favour- 
able to virtue, religion, and good government. 
But I roust not yield to such speculations, all my 
object only is to de^il, conforipably to the in- 
structions of the Committee, what has passed 
here, with a view to perpetuate ibis system, at a 
sclioo), where it has proved so beneficial, and to 
give it the chance of that diffusion, which may 
produce a fair trial in other situations f ao that 
its comparative value may he ascertained by ,eit- 
periments fairly made, the only just critorion wf 
evei||^ theory of science, or politics* or education; 
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bat which oan only be recommended with safety, 
when the event of ill success can be attended with 
no nerious consequences.' 

> Thus have 1 endeavoured to perform the part 
assigned to me at this school When it shall be 
my lot to quit this office, as soon it must be, by 
reason of my ill health, it is a reflection I shall 
carry with me, that it has been my occupation, 
ibr seven years, to rear this favourite child be- 
yond the dangers of infancy. This numerous 
family *1 have long regarded as my own. ‘ I feel 
all that interest in its welfare and progressive 
success, which arises from my situation, from the 
years I have spent, and the toil I have bestowed 
on this favourite object.’ *" 

These children are, indeed, now mine by a 
thouMnd ties ! I have for them a parental af- 
fection, which has grown upon me every year ; 
for them I have made such sacrifices, as parents 
have not always occasion to make to their 
children. And the nearer the period approaches, 
when I must, for a. while at least, separate my- 
«df from them,r more J feel the pang I shall 
suflRer in tearing myself from this charge, and the 
anxious thoughts 1 shall throw back upon these 
children, when I shall cease to be their protector, 
their gViide, and their instructor. 

Wit6 these sentiments I commend them to 
ALllHiGHTY GOD, and to your fatherly pro- 
tect^ and care. 


Report, l«t July, 1795. 
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To this history of the sphodl^ 1 eaniHiii' fyx* 
bear subjoining certain occttrreao^4Hit qli tehlmli^ 
though I am very sensible thatth^ on ao other 
account, deserve to be^corded, than as a sped* 
men of the manner, in which those, vhe hare the 
charge of youth, must study cb^umstaoees and 
situations, and adapt even general mles' to the 
genius and disposition of thdr pupils. 

My first example will serve to illustrate what 
I have said of the effect of climate on the animal 
spirits. 

When two boys fought, and one of them 
came to me to complain of being beaten (for 
otherwise I seldom took notice of what so rarely 
occurred, and was so harmless whed it occurred) 
if there was no particular j)tame attached to either 
party, and an apparent equality between the 
combatants, my custom was to see the battle 
fought over again. When there was an eridmit 
aggressor or superiority on one side, I sent per- 
haps the sufferer to find, among his friends at 
school, as many as he thought would be an over- 
match for his antagonist; and by this, or other 
device, the aggressoi^-was comf^lled to enter 
into an unequal combat. I tremble to think 
what would be the consequence, if the hull dqgs 
of old England were thus pitted one against mi- 
other. But what happened in India^ Tha^ heard 
no more of fighting for three months tocher. 

It was a Tuteof the school th^n^'boy should 
cry, yeaning wantonly, or to ncmte commiaeipi* 



tion, .(bere was.nb'cryhig. It was a rule, 
jttat .lie, and aJmoat any oiFence 

miglif be for^ven, if not covered with a He, but 
was "never pardoned eed there was very 
mUle tynig; Bet 'there was no rule that boys 
-sbohid not The tacit rule rather was, if 

heys quartel adiong themselves at play, let them 
iS^ht it otit; and yet there was very little fight- 

^g. 

My neitt example shall be taken from the 
exercises prescribed to the boys. 

Hie same pains, which were taken to render 
the boys active and alerts and to husband their 
tttee in school, were extended to their play and 
bsrereise, both of which I sometimes directed, 
^and in arhith 1 even tctok a part at times. For 
exinSplei T availed niy self of the frequent ablu- 
tsohs of a warm climate, to teach them to swim, 
especmlly as some were destined for the sea. If 
a Jmy through 'fear did not learn to swim, he had 
a day set to him, before which he must make a 
certmn progress, or be thrown into the tank 
(the pond in which they bathed) out of his 
depth. The greater terror generally overcame 
the less; boir if not, I todc care to have the 
tiBest' hoyi^ who could swim best, collected 
around him, to prevent any serious accident. A 
MiBOttdUtickingwas never necessary to the same 

^ hidiwlda^ occarrence^ which it would be 
ehdyiii^ddhi^^ one^ that the atteptive 
tutor hmy see how he will be often caUed'upon 
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to ac^ 4rhen he hai no i>nle 4;o 'flii4e hk 
duct 

A boy of eight or^nibe yean of agb (I s|M^ak 
not, as in every other iostattct^ fiom r^cordj 
but recollection) was admitt^, pet'hftp* inad- 
vertently (see Regulations, Appendix) into the 
Asylum at an early period^ He was stupid, slug- 
gish, and pusillanimous. His schoolfellows made 
a mocking-stock of him, and treated him with 
every insult and indignity* Inured to this treat- 
ment at his former school, had no ^iHt to 
resist, or even to comphuo. As soon as I ob- 
served what was going fbiward, and looked into 
the boy, it appeared to me that ei^e long he would 
be rooted and confirm^ in perfect ifliotism, of 
which he already had the i 4 >peBraiioe. , I sum> 
moned the boys as usual. The stranger,' whom 
they scorned and treated despitefully, I n^pted 
as my protegee, because he stood most in need 
of protection. I told them that his disofi^er 
seemed to me to be in part owing to the manner, 
in which he had been trei^d; and I spoke of 
the event, which I |pprehended from the con*'' 
tinuance of such treatment, t^^>mted out the 
very different line of conduct. Which, at all 
events, it was our duty to observe t6v^|xi$ i fel- 
'low-creature and a fellow-chiistitn, whdi by rea- 
son of that infirmity which they m^ked, was 
tenfold the object of commisepHlrh; and I ssid 
something of the hopes I ^pl^rtalned in regard 
to tjie mind of the boy, if they Would all treat, 
him with marke^ kindness and encouragement. 
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I i^romlbfeel and threatened, and called upon all 
n>y young friends, as they wished me to think 
of than, and be ki^d to them, to do as I 
thottld do, and shew kindness to my ward. I 
told him how to regard me, who .was placed 
there to do him adi the good I could, and en- 
couraged him, on every occasion, to apply to 
sne. 1 put him under the charge of a trusty 
boy, who was to explain to his pupil all I had 
said. I had the high satisfaction of seeing, in 
good time, the boy*s countenance more erect 
and brighter; his spirit, which had been com- 
pletely broken, revived;' and his mind, which 
had sunk into lethargy and stupidity, reani- 
mated. Haacefbrth his progress, though slow, 
was uniform and sure; and there was a good 
prospect of his becoming au inoffensive and use- 
ful member of society. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Having be^ often called upon, for a descrip- 
tion of the mode of writing on sand, I offer no 
other ap(dogy for the following postscript. 

Tfae^nd should be dry and clean, such that, 
in a dish^tray, it may become level and smooth 
by a shake. N<^ e teacher.' who is sometimes the 
boy, who lastleimb^ the alphabet himself, often 
an expert boy, Selected for the purpose, traces 
in the sand with his forefinger the letter A, of 
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which there is a prototyjpe before him* 
scholar retraces the impressioa agaan and agai% 
the teacher guiding his finger at first if neces- 
sary; the -sand is then smoothed with tbe hand, 
a ruler, or a shake. Neat the sdiolar, looking 
at the letter before hiniy tries to copy it, and is 
assisted as before, and diiected till he can do it 
with facility and precision. Ike prototype is 
then withdrawn, and the acholar mpst now copy 
it from memory. This first and very diffipvilt, 
task achieved, a pause or interval of rest pr play 
is allowed, and as often as is requisite to unbend 
the stretched bow, and to ensure uniform and 
uninterrupted attention while at work* Tiiese 
interludes become every day less and less neces- 
sary, as a habit of greater and greater application 
is superinduced. 

In like manner, the second letter B is taughti 
When he returns to A, and makes A and B till 
he can form both with readiness and exactness. 
Thus ends the first lesson, which, at an average 
of capacity and age, may require an hour or two 
hours. But I must^wam those who kaye no^ 
teachers, that hpw^ been tau||^ in this way, 
much more if iney tfave not the sisjne rigid dis- 
cipline, for commmdiog the exerthm of thp 
teacher, and the Attention of the schc^r, from 
expecting 'this result. same obsq^tioir the 
reader must apply throughout. 1° 9> school 
as in an arm^^f^iscipline is^h€ djntf second, and 
thi^d essential j) system ^n'd m^lhod follow fiqr 
behind in thwrear. 
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This ^one, the turo next letters are taught in 
the same manner, which does not require the 
eame length of time^ as |he great difficulty of 
Ihrming an image of a letter in the mind’s eye» 
and copying was conquered, in the first les- 
son. And thus the capital letters are taught 
two by two; which, at a medium of two letters 
in an hour, allowing for pauses, and seven hours 
in the day, is fourteen letters in a day, say, the 
alphabet in two days. The scholar now returns 
to his ^rst letters, which, by this time, have 
escaped his memory, but are easily revived, and 
goes over his alphabet anew at four letters to a 
lesson; and again at 'eight; and afterwards at 
sixteen; last of all the whole, till he is perfectly 
master of his capital letters. 

The same process is followed in regard to the 
smalt letters; particular attention is shewn to the 
letters b, d, p, and q, which the pupil is taught 
to distinguish, by telling him that each is formed 
of an 0 and a straight line, that the o in b 
and p is on the Tight,oand d and q the left hand, 
or by such like device which will readily occur 
to the earnest Wacher. 

The proses of writing ^n sltnd gratifies the 
love of dSlion and bf imitanon inherent in the 
young nUnd. As ;much as drawing commands 
the attenOcm of children more than reading, so 
mtmh does v^Mucing letters obtain over barely 
•wading them. ^ 

Instead of mte pupil, our liule teacher, has 
often pne or nAi^ on each hand)^c^ccording to 



the number, who may have entered the at^kiAl 
at the same time. * • 

I have been thus pa{^icttlar1it td teach^ 
iug every lesson perfectly, as yoii go idtmg, and 
repeating it as often as is necessary, to leave a 
permanent impression, because it applies to prac«> 
tical education in all its branches in every lah^ 
guage, art, and science. 

In taking charge of tlie Sunday Schools, on 
my arrival at Svanage, I found that the great 
bulk of the children could not be made \d learn 
their catechism, and that scarce any of them 
could repeat it distinctly. The reason was, they 
were taught the whole, as it were, at once. 
restricting them to learn one question thoroughly,! 
before they went to another^ I have now the sa^ 
tisfaction of hearing the most part of them repeat 
their catechism distinctly." 

o If it were generally known (experto crede} .! spoak firom t 
experience-"-lf it were generally known how much good any 
dividual of capacity and influeiKlb can do in Sunday (and many 
other) Schools by merely directing the mode of teachingi and tft^ 
quiring into ila execution, it ^Treasonable ta believe that the 
dating minister in ever^rnsb, w'here heuM leisare fram htl 
more immediate at bis instance, shim person duly 

qualified, would be Jxo superintend the of tlieae 

seminaries. At Swat ^^hough limited as to age, mete were 
no less than 183 Suno|y scholars, belonging to the dm sdbobls; 
boys and girls, presented tlie last examibation an^noiveiaaiy, 
which are held at tUh ursonage^lionse, pr Q2{VvKbao oxi€*eightb 
of the parish, of the petition 

Another rerf usefm employment mr thepfBciating mfailBmr, 
or, at "his instance, dm village sc&Qol-mistms, or other pemoii 
iiistrncted by himf^ere to vaconetd the^^^oridiioberis; fyi f#0 
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Bjr same process^ the addition and multi* 
plimition tables are learnt, column by column, 
taro at a lesson, do not mention this 

<;^ivision of labour and short stages, for any other 
reason, than because, however common in well* 
regulated schools, it is seldom practised in the 
great run of inferior schools; and it is the 
hinge, on which many questions, put to me on 
this subject, have turned. 


After all, it would not be right to close this 
essay without anticipating the chief objection, 
which the intelligent reader may make to this 

yean I have inoc^ated With vaccine matter 37 s persons, men. 
Women, and childrai, with the happiest result, and scarce any 
medicine has been administered, except sugar-plums and cars- 
wi^ comfits, to render children quiet under the lancet, and in* 
duce other children to submit to the operation. 

An improvement has been adopted in this parish this winter 
in the adnuniitration of the poor-laws, which, however little 
connected, like tire last paragraph, with my present subject, ex- 
cept in a- common end, I oannot forbear mentioning on account 
of ita-rimplietty. A pact, or.the^hole, of the extra allowance 
made for some tio^past to the pc/V^. consequence of the high 
price of breadyKu been {pven in^ weekly, at 

the whcil«^Ji^rice, in quantities . b the families of the 
poor. Mfiaddition whatever iamade^ ^^>8rocbial expenditure 
this almgemrift. ^And the poor^^^ the wholesale price 
ofj^^iUtoeaiiiat 8s. per sack of 224lb.^ 6d. per peck of 14lb. 
Junie tmt|li|2^^ potatoes for of bread, when the 
qnarMm loaf is and have the q<|ns of purchasing not 

dnljr M aonch aa niey can now nm, butoalso other neces- 
aaties, .whicfa was nest to a moral impo^ili^, while their pay 
i«pK4 in |be ftad mtiMW duiolig^ the handk^f bakers. 



system, ^ That however simple plain it imiy 
■appear in the detail, it will he found complex 
intricate in the execution.” To this ohjeetion^ 
which I have often endeavoured to obviate, 1 
reply, that the future workman has an advantage 
in having the model before his eyes. I do not 
wish to dissemble that in this as in every other 
art, if he do not understand his trade, do not 
know how to handle his tools, cannot whet them 
when blunt, repair them when out of order, and 
renew them when unfit for use, he must^ot be 
disappointed if he fall short of the mark. And if 
ever so well versed in these operations; yet if he 
be of a temper to be discouraged rather than 
stimulated by difficulties, which will ever occur 
in a new attempt, if he do not labour with earnest* 
ness, persevere 'with patience, and display un- 
wearied resolution, he must not expect the prize, 
which God has attached to industry, skill, and 
exertion. But I add, with full convietion, that 
if this mode of conducting a school were once 
fully established, it will be /ou.nd to require no 
more ability or exertion to carry it on, than it 
does for a man to^^tfri^ on any tr:^ in the man* 
ner, in which he^as /imself trained;'^ 

Upon the if there, be any reality in 

what has been (k&iled above, it will granted 
that great im|n*pvement8 may ' j^kSvihade in the 
mode of eari^ipstitutioh; ^d mbits in early 
youth superinduced, favou^le teJindustry, vicr 
tue, and happiness, which are indii^olubly linked 
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togc^ter. ' Wis6 and good men of this nation 
liare been employed in administering relief to 
dlal^ess in every shape i%which it occurs. But 
the same judicious and enlarged measures have 
not been taken to prevent the occurrence of that 
distress, which, however alleviated, can never 
entirely be wiped oflF the face of the sufferer. 
Our code of laws is solely directed to the punish> 
ment of the offender; and it has not come within 
their contemplati on to prevent the offen ce. This 
liighc^ and nobler aim, as far as it is attainable, 
must, it is granted, originate in the right edu- 
cation of the lower orders of the community, by 
watching over, guiding, and directing their 
early conduct; 

It will be conf<rased, too, of great national 
importance, to give a right direction to early 
education, to economise the time, the labour, 
and the expense of teaching, and, by rational and 
religious instruction, cultivate the minds, exalt 
the characters, and improve the morals of the 
rising generation. *- 

Sensible- that the futule strength and prospe- 
rity of the jme depend the youth, some 

ancien^/hd military natrons raucated them at 
the pil^lic charge, and in^ vrescribed form. 
In a free country, and in thoTOiproved state of 
obmmer6a;^nd the arts, thi^^^actice does not 
admit of bel^<«dopted, and, Uv " did, would not 
he productivaof g^eral beneflt^^"4‘^e we there- 
fore to think mat we have nothing to do, but what 
(the admlnistnt^m, or rather) the abuse of our 
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poor laws do for us-^to reward idleness, 
vagance, . and profligacy, and* to tax industofv 
frugality, and sobriety? Tlie money, expended 
in clothing and feeding the children of the poor, 
if properly applied, would suffice also to educate 
them, train them in the arts and manufactures 
which abound in this country, render them uscf 
ful and happy members of the community, and 
gradually correct some of those evils which 
threaten the overthrow of the state. But such 
designs are not to be accomplished by any ma- 
gical charm, which, like the vbionary projects of 
reform, that have inundated the world of late, is 
to operate its effect with instantaneous and uner* 
ring certainty. Like all human Vorks, it must 
have a beginning, a middle, and an end. If it 
be our aim to perfect a system (a priori) pre- 
vious to trial and experience, and divested of the 
gradual progress, suited to the condition of hu- 
man affairs, it were not difficult to predict the 
success. It is the inflexible nature of the pQor- 
laws, which has, for ages, chained down the wit 
of man, and checked that silent and gradual pro- 
gress, observable in the conduct of affairs, open 
to human ingenuity, which is everi -ready to ac- 
commodate its.a’:rang,^ments to existitJg: circum- 
stances, and tolthe rihanges, that take ^ace in 
the state of thin^»^ The more difficult the task, 
and the longer t^^^eriod it may requiri^to bring 
it to maturity, Afie less should bc^the delay in 
setting abou^it.' Something at ijeast may be 
done in regard to the education 4f youth, the 



most itnjsortant of all conceni's, suited to our state 
and eonditiou, and analogous to what is done in 
otber matters of great, though inferior momenta 

It is not proposed th^ the children of the 
piodr be educated in an expensive manner, or 
even taught to write and to cypher. Utopian 
schemes, for the universal diffusion of general 
knowledge, would soon realize tlie fable of the 
belly and the other members of the body, and 
confound that distinction of ranks and classes of 
society, on which the general welfare hinges, and 
the liitppiness of the lower orders, no less than 
that of the higher, depends. Parents will always 
be found to educate, at their own expense, chil- 
dren enow to fill the stations, which require 
higher qualifications ; and there is a risk of 
elevating, by an indiscriminate education, the 
minds of those doomed to the drudgery of daily 
labour, above their condition, and thereby ren- 
dering them discontented and unhappy in their 
lot^ It may suffice to teach the generality, on 
an economical plan, to read their bible and un- 
derstand .the doctrines of our holy religion. 

To this mo^ important object, which involves 
in it the virjttre, and, by (^sequence, the happi- 
ness of next race of ^en,^the prosperity of 
churct and state — the idi^iti|kion of Sunday 
schools- is pointed. This erkAe, as far as it 
goes, .sebq^s well imagined, si*^!^ and adapted. 
Bul^ to ansi^ the end of their \nstitution, they 
must be con|ucteiil in a mannerf^ted to attain 

that end. Complaints have been madc^ that 
\ 
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some of them have not fulfilled the expectatidh 
of their founders. Others have been involved 
in the censure bestowed on these, and their pa«> 
tronage has been abandoned by several, who, on 
their origin, were most zealous in their behalf. 
Surely, the abuse of these seminaries furnishes 
an argument for correcting and amending what 
is amiss, not for consigning a wholesome and 
most meritorious institution to a worse and worse 
fate. It is an argument for devising further and 
more effectual means for educating and employ- 
ing the children of the poor, and for setting 
about this good work in due time. 

The Board of Agriculture have proposed to 
include in the wide range of their important in- 
vestigations, “ the health, industry, and morals 
of the people.” But their inquiries, on this most 
momentous subject, are postponed to a future 
period, when they shall have completed their 
agricultural surveys ; and it does not appear that 
early education is comprehended in the above 
description. 

What seems wanting for the present is, that 
a board of education, on a similar footing with 
the Board of Agriculture, be established. In 
this free, happy, and opulent land, ti??rg never 
are wanting men of high rank, exalted charac- 
ters, benevolent hearts, and enlarged n^nds, to 
undertake such ^fllces as are conducive to the 
welfare of the pjpple, and prosperity of the state. 
The wisdom jfS the Board of Agriculture is in 
nothing more conspicuous than im restrieting 
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themselves, for the present^ to a single subject, 
when that subject spreads out into so many col- 
lateral ramifications, and is itself in so defective 
a state in most parts of the kingdom, as agricul- 
ture. Board of Education would have a more 
limited range : and out of their inquiries and in- 
vestigations there would arise matters of great 
moment in regard to that most arduous under- 
taking, the regulation and improvement of our 
poor laws. This is not to be done by the specu- 
lations and theories of contemplative men, though 
thesb. should be consulted and weighed, but by 
the investigation of facts, and an inquiry into 
the practices of different parishes, and the va- 
rious measures, which have been pursued to alle- 
viate the burden of the poor rates, and better 
the condition of the poor. The prosecution of 
these objects in a consistent and continued train 
by those who, in the first instance, have weight 
and influence suificient to induce parisli officers 
to adopt such improvements and reformations, 
compatible with our existing laws, as they may 
see fit to suggest, and recommend, can scarce 
fail to lead to the most beneficial consequences. 
In many instances, great advantages would arise 
by barejyr'giving publicity to the administration 
of our poor laws, by requiring detailed statements 
of. the ^arochial,^xpenditure, according to a pre- 
scribed form, and comparing these statements 
with <Jffe another. A future r«ort, drawn from 
such materials, from the inves'tig^ation of what 
has been dqpe, and from trials and experience 
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of what may be done, may be fairly expected to 
lead to a result, not altogether inefficient, on a 
subject, which seems to elude or defeat any 
other mode of proceeding. 

The intimate connexion, between the educa- 
tion of the poor, the economy and administration 
of the j>oor laws, and the imjjrovemcnt of the 
morals of the rising generation, have led me 
insensibly, and without any previous purpose on 
my part, to blend these subjects together. A 
board for the improvement of the poor laws 
would naturally commence their operations with 
the education, the training up of the youth of 
the poor; and a Board of Education would bend 
their views to the future improvement of our 
poor laws, as essentially necessary to the full 
success of their measures. 

With regard to a Board of Education, then, 
no mode of proceeding can be imagined more 
likely to answer the end of such an institution, 
than that happily chalked out by the Board of 
Agriculture. It would be their province to soli- 
cit reports from every quarter Avhere they can be 
obtained with advantage; and their secretary 
should be employed to visit Sunday, Charity, 
Free Schools, &c. to inquire into and' report the 
general state of education and morals; and sug- 
gest on the spot, by conversa^on and,> practical 
instruction, adapted to the capacity of those who 
have charge oti’ inferior schools, such improve- 
jnents, as the' present state of society and educa- 

£ 
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tion requires. By such means, a right direction 
may be given to public education, and the public 
mind ; and tlie most benedcial and salutary effects 
produced to the common^weal in the morals and 
religion of the people, in the national industry, 
prosperity, and happiness. 
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APPENDIX. 


JIXTRACTS OF LETTERS 

From Wm. Smith to Dr, Bell. 


HBTBmEND SiR^ Devanelli Fort, 8 th April, 1794. 

I TAKE the liberty to inform you 
that we arrived here the 28th ultimo, without 
any particular occurrence in the way. The day 
after our arrival we made our first visit to the 
Sultaun, and he entertained us at his court for 
upwards of three hours. 

On the 1st instant Captain Doveton sent me 
an order to open the boxes, *and lay out the ma- 
chines, to shew them to the Sultaun. Accord- 
ingly on the 3d I was sent for, and I exhibited 
the following experiments, viz* head and wig, 
dancing images, electric stool, cotton fired, small 
receiver and stand, hemispheres, Archimedes’s 
screw, syphon, Tantalus’s cup, water-pump, con- 
densing engine^ 8c-c. Captain Doveton was pre- 
sent, and explained, as I went on, to the Sultaun 
V’ho has given us an instance of his being act 
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quainted with some of these experiments. He 
has shewn us a condensing engine made by him- 
self, which spouted water higher than ours. He 
desired me to teach two nfen, his aruz-begs. 

On the 7th I was again sent for, and the fol- 
lowing Avere exhibited: tumbler and balls, seal- 
ing-Avax, twelve men shocked, among Avhom Avere 
several khans and A’ackeels — electric stool ; a man 
of eminent rank stood, and the Sultaun applied 
his hand about the man to receive shocks. In- 
flammable air fired; at which he Avas astonished 
at fii'st, and afterwards greatly pleased. Bladder 
burst; after Avhich he applied his liand upon the 
receiA'cr; bladder and Aveight. Pneumatic bell; 
microscope; mechanical poAvers. At his OAvn 
request the folloAving Avere exhibited: Sj’phon, 
Archimedes’s scrcAV, Avater-pump, Tantalus’s cup, 
and condensing engine. Captain Doveton Avas 
not present. The Sultaun Avalked round the in- 
struments, and handled several apparatuses. He 
desired me more than once to teach a man, Avho 
professed several mechanic arts, the doctrine of 
the syphon, Archimedes’s scrcAV, and the Avater- 
pump. 

After the experiments Avere over, the Sultaun 
requested me to stay eight or teii days, and pro- 
mised to send with me a couple of hircarrahs to 
Kistnagfterry, the place I told him where is my 
employment as a Avriter. 

I am now removed into the folrt, Avhere a very 
good place is provided for me and ihe machines. 
Tippoo Sultaun was pleased to present me Avith a 
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lunidred rupees, which, except thirty, I have 
delivered to Captain Doveton, in order to have 
it conveyed to Captain Read. 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

With the most sincere gratitude and respect, 
Your very humble servant, 

(Signed) William Smith. 


Kistnagherry, May 4th, 1794. — I was nine- 
teen days detained in the fort of Devanelli, at 
which interval of time I taught the aruz-begs 
every experiment, that the apparatus can admit 
of being performed. The Sultaun was pleased 
to send me with an hircarrah and two sepoys to 
conduct me out of his country, whom I dis- 
missed at Ryacotah, with a receipt from Lieut. 
Maegregor, of the 4th bat. of nat. inf. command- 
ing Ryacotah. 

Tripatore, 12th May, 17^4. have the ho- 
nour to inform you that I arrived here the 6th 
instant, and commenced writing for Captain 
Read, and to superintend the boys. Of some 
particulars that occurred while I remained at De- 
vanclli, after I wrote the letter dated 8th April, 
I now take the liberty to write you. — 

It Avould, I believe, be otherwise, if I were 

to handle those instruments. But the case was 
thus: the aruz-begs were to perform what ex- 
periments they wanted to learn, while I, at the 
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distance of three or four yards, was only to in- 
form them when they were wrong. 

The object I had in view, before I beg;un to 
make out directions how to perfoi'in experiments, 
was, that if the Sultaun wanted his men to be 
taught, I might have the directions translated 
into their language. Accordingly I asked those 
men if they wanted written directions; but they 
answered me, that they have no names to give 
to the apparatus, else they would set about trans- 
lating it. 

May 28th. I most heartily thank you for this 
last kind favour (which I received the 20th in- 
stant), among many other very strong proofs of 
your attention and interest towards my welfare; 
and 1 hope I will always have it in the best of 
my power to deserve such. 

1 will, with the greatest pleasure, inform you 
whatever else happened during my residence in 
the Sultaun’s country. 

1 can assure you that Tippoo Sultaun was 
mightily pleased with the electric machine and 
the air pump, especially the electric machine. 
He was prepared for every experiment I exhi- 
bited, except the firing of the inflammable air. 

I was greatly surprised when he called out to 
those, who were j^ust preparing hand in hand, in 
order to receive a shock, to stand without emo- 
tion, and that they will presently feel something 
suddenly pass through them; and .when it was 
done, he laughed much at their staring at one 
another without speech. 
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When a man stood on the stool, I gave him 
the large metallic knob into his hand ; but the 
Sultaun desii-fed me to, take it back from him, 
telling me, at the same time, that it is of no use, 
and that the man’s fist is sufficient. 

It did cost me several minutes before the 
firing of the inflammable air proved successful 
(having never understood that, by the point of 
the discharger applied to the knob of the pistol, I 
could more effectually discharge it than by the 
knob), during which interim he was in a very 
impatient emotion; and when that was done, it 
did indeed surprise him. He desired me to go 
over it three times. 

1 take the liberty to write for your in- 
formation the familiar discourse Tippoo Sultaun 
was pleased to enter into with me, that took place 
at the close of the experiments. 

There were some silver trumpets newly made 
brought into him for his inspection, and which h& 
desired the trumpeters to sound haiiw and jauw, 
i. e. come and go. After which he asked me if 
they were like those I saw at Madras. 1 an- 
swered, “ Yes; but those at Madras are made 
of copper.” He asked me again, whether the 
tune were any thing like what I have ever heard. 
I answered. No. “ How then,” says he, and 
presently, ordering the instrument to be put into 
my hands, desired me to blow. I told him very 
civilly, that I- could not blow. “ No,” says he, 
“ you could; what are you afraid of?” I told him 
again, that 1 spoke truth, and that I was brought 
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up in a school, where my master informed me 
what lying was, and always punished those hoys, 
that spoke untruths. He begun again, in ask- 
ing if 1 kne\r how the tfiinipcts \rere used for 
sj)eaking on l)oard of ships. I lold him that I 
never was on boartl of ships. “ Why,” says he, 

“ did you never take a M'alk on the sca-shorc to 
sec such things?” “Yes, sir,” answered I, “t 
liave liccn several times on the sea-shore, but 
the ships arc at a great distanec from me; 1 can 
hardly discern a man on the mast or deck of a 
ship.” Question; Whether only one sort of 
music, or more, .are used at Madras? A ns. Many 
of each sort, and they are distinguished by these 
names, viz. drums, fifes, fir. U's, clarinets, hVench- 
horn, and hazoon. Question: On what occasion 
do they use these musies? Ans. For soldiers to 
march, to salute, to retreat, and such like. 

The subject on music he ended, and the next 
was to this effect. 

lie asked me whether I am an Englishman. 
I answered, Yes; but that I am a native of 
India. Question: What employment arc those 
Englishmen and natives of India put into? Ans. 
First they' are put into a school instituted by the 
sirkar, and, at the age of twelve or fourteen- 
years, they are jmt out in order to learn trade 
or business — as a mechanic, merchant, sailor, 
writer, and such like. Quest. Whether they arc 
enlisted as soldiers? Ans. No. 

June 1 1th. After this the Sultaun arose (five 
hours being elapsed) to quit the court, and de- 



sired the present (of a hundred rupees) to he de- 
livered into my hands, with these words: ^‘This 
is given you as a present for the trouble you 
took in performing ^those experiments, which 
verily pleased me and a command, that I am 
to stay in tlie fort ten days: “ After which,” he 
continued, “ I 'will send you to Kistnagherry 
wdth two hircarralis, in order to conduct you 
safely through my country.” I returned the 
compliment with a salam, in the manner I was 
instructed, saying, that I thankfully accept his 
present, and am willing to obey his commands. 
The language, which the Sultaun used, 'was the 
Carnatic Malabar. Mine very little differed 
from his. Poornkt. .us the interpreter of such 
terms as the Sultaun did not understand, and 
Capt. Doveton favoured me with his butler (who 
understood and spoke the Aloor language to 
perfection) to help me in going through the 
experiments. 



REGULATIONS 

% 

FOB THE 

MILITJRY MALE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


ESTABLISHED AT 

A GENERAL MEETING 


OP 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENTS^ 
AND DIRECTORS, 

ON THE 28TU op 2JNE, 179^- 


I. That the Right Honourable the Governor, 
for the time being, be solicited to become Pre- 
sident, and the Members of Council, and Com- 
mander in Chief, Vice Presidents. 

2. That a number not less than Sixteen, nor 
exceeding Twenty-four Gentlemen, most likely 
to reside at the Presidency, be constituted Di- 
rectors, of which number the following, from 
their odicial situations, shall be considered per- 
manent. 

The Chaplains, 

The two Church Wardens, 

The Military Secretary, 

The Civil Secretary, 

The Military Auditor General, 

The Commandant of Artillery, 
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The Chief Engineer, 

The Adjutant General of the Army, 

The Quarter Master General of the Army, 
The Physician General, 

The Adjutant General, or Dcpjity Adjutant 
General, of his Majest 3 '’s Troops, 

The Commissary General of Stores, 

The Town Major. 

DIUF.CTOKS CnOSKX. 

Mr. Andrew Ross, 

Mr. William .Webb,* 

Mr. Cockburnc 
Mr. Kindersle 3 i 
Mr. Sewell, 

Major General Brathwaite, 

Colonel Sydenham. 

3. That a Select Committee of Six Directors 
(exclusive of the Treasurer and Secretary) be 
chosen, who are to be a standing Monthly Com- 
mittee, to meet regularly at the Asjdum, on the 
first Wednesday of every montli, for the dis- 
cussion of the current business of the Institution ; 
any two of whom, with the President, or Senior 
Director present, acting as such, are to be con- 
sidered as a competent Commtftee. 

4. That the Commander in Chief he request- 
ed to become the President of the Select Com- 
mittee. , 

.5. That the Select Committee of Directors 
shall be competent to act in all matters whatever 
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relative to the receipt and allotment of money, 
reception of orphans, directing what employment 
they shall be instructed in, or how brought uj) ; 
and in general to conduct*' this charity according 
to the established regulations. 

6. That a General Quarterly Meeting of the 
President, Vice Presidents, and Directors, be 
held in the first week in January, April, July, 
and October, in order to close the quarter's ac- 
conipts ; to receive such reports as nmy be 
thought necessary to be laid before them ; and to 
make or amend regulations for the good of the 
charity. 

7- That a Meeting oi , .ic Select Committee 
of Directors sliall be 1 . v»n the Wednesday 

preceding each General Quarterly INfeeting, to 
inquire into the state of the charity, and to con- 
sider, and determine on, what may be thought 
necessary to be laid before the General Quarterly 
Meetings. 

8. That a deputation of two, or more, mem- 
bers of the Select Committee, take it in turn to 

« 

visit the Asylum once a month, to inquire into 
the state of the school, hear the classes read, in- 
spect the boys’ writing and cyphering books, and 
the monthly report of the rank they hold in their 
respective classes, as well as their progress in the 
several branches of Education. 

9- That the Church W'ardens, for the time 
being, be requested to act as Treasurers. 

10. That a Secretary to the Institution be 
appointed. 
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11. That the children of Europeans of all 
professions be received as boarders, but to l>c 
precisely on the same footing with respect to 
diet, dress, and treatment, as the boys on the 
foundation. — That previous to their admission as 
boarders, the sum of Ten Pagotlas shall be re- 
quired as entrance money, to be paid by the 
parent, guardian, or friend, of each boy so to be 
admitted; this, however, is not meant to deprive 
the parents, &c. of an option of contributing 
more largely on this account. There must also 
be sent to the Secretary, and lodged in the hands 
of the Treasui . ; ipted order on some 

mercantile hou' ‘ .sidency, for the pay- 
ment of Three 1 ^ month, on account of 

lus maintenanc . ‘ i and education, as a 

boarder; and^ ))e the wish of some 

persons, with the view ol s6curing a certain fu- 
ture provision for a child, to lodge a sum of 
money with the Treasurer, the interest arising 
from which may not only be sufficient to defray 
the monthly expcnce of board, &c. but to af- 
ford an overplus, to be added to the principal, 
and carried to the credit of the deposit for the 
benefit of the child: the Treasurer is accord- 
ingly authorized to receive in charge any such 
proffered sum of money, and to vest it in a go- 
vernment bond, on the terms which may appear 
to the Select Committee likely to prove most 
beneficial to the proprietor. 

13. That/there shall be asreneral examination 
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6f die school, by the President, Vice Presidents, 
and Directors, once every year, in the first 
week of the month of January; at which time, a 
certain number of Honorary Medals will be dis- 
tributed by the President, according to the pro- 
gress and merit of the scholars. 

1 J. That it be a standing and invariable rule, 
that all the funds belonging to the institution 
shali be disposed of in government security. 

] 4. Tliat a state of the funds be published in 
the papers, in every year, in the month of Ja- 
nuary, specifying i '•--’^ipts, expen- 
ditures, and balan* . a- her with thQ 

number of boys a ’K' he establish- 
ment, the number , ■ ' ces since the 

foundation of the during 

the preceding yea} ctive trades, 

or employments. '■?»;, to be also 

not’:ed; for whicu latter purpose, the Sur- 
geon of the Institution is to keep a book, con- 
taining the name of every patient under his 
care, and expressing his particular disorder; 
from which book, 'a report shall be prepared 
him, to be laid before each Quarterly 
Meeting. 

15. That the Treasurer's accounts be audited 
at the General Meeting in January, when they 
shall deliver in an'abstract of the year’s accounts, 
with the vouchers for monies disbursed, and a 
state of the funds, that the same may, with the 
balance of cash, be handed over to t|ieir succe^- 
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sors; aud that the' abstracts at the school shall 
be kept in the same form as has hitherto been 
observed. 

16. That the Secret^iry shall keep two letter- 
books, wherein shall be copied all letters received, 
and sent by him, relative to the business of the 
Asylum : that he shall keep a fair record of all 
proceedings at General Meetings, or Monthly 
Committees, which shall be regularly read and 
approved at each respective subsequent Meeting; 
that he shall sign all applications for the admis- 
sion of chi’ *'“ ’ ^ ^ * been approved by 

the Direct P ! , ■ necessary obliga- 
tion for p ?. ixed by these re- 
gulations ■ ^ 1^0 hand over 

to the Tre ^ ' ■ ^arly summon the 

General Q I id Monthly Com- 
mittees, at ' ' these regulations, 

giving at least three days notice of such Meet- 
ings respectively; and in order to enable him to 
fulfil the object of his appointment, he shall be 
allowed for a Writer, eight Pagodas monthly. 

J7. Should the Treasurers, or Secretary, be 
suddenly called upon to quit the Presidency on 
the public service, or their own private concerns, 
a meeting of the Select Committee on that emer- 
gency shall be held, in order to receive charge 
of the books, papers, accounts, ^nd cash, belong- 
ing to the Charity, and to fill up the vacancy 
that may occur. 
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ADMISSION. 

18. It is agreed that the Children of Officers 
who may be boarders, but by the death of their 
parents, guardians, or friends, be deprived of fur- 
ther support, shall be considered as having the 
first; and the Orphan Children of Officers, if left 
destitute, the next claim to admission on the 
Foundation of this Cliarity. 

1<). That as it is a main object of this Charity 
to make provision for the education of the Or- 
phan Children of Noia<^ommissi^ed Officers, 
and Private Sc)ldier| iat these shall 

have the ne/t claini ' ! 

20. That after t! , S, or inability, 

of' living Non-Coni , fers, and Pri- 
vate Soldiers, to 6 ... shall 

be considered as aifokiling a title to the advan- 
tage of this Charit 3 \ 

21. 'fhat no boy be eligible to this Charity 
whose father is not an European; that legitimate 
have the preference of illegitimate Children — and 
that in the selection of boys for admission, a pre- 
ference be shewn to the seniority of age in the 
candidates. 

22. That a boy can only be admitted into 
this Asylum, when recommended by the Com- 
_manding Officer of the Corps to which his father 
belongs, or has been attached, or other official 
person that the Select Committee shall deem com- 
petent to make such recommendatipn, who shall 
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certify his parentage, age, &c. according to the 
prescribed form. 

23 . That any boy lame, or defornled, or 
v^hose faculties may be deemed unequal to the 
elements of letters, shalhbe admitted, or rejected, 
at the discretion of the Select Committee, who 

4 

will be guided in their decision principally by 
considering the probability of his becoming a 
permanent burden on the-funds, or of his being 
able at, or before, the age of fourteen, to earn 
his own subsistence, agreeably to the plan of this 
institution. ,, . 

24 . Th^~ of four years, 

or more tha^ Idq^ted into this 

Asylu*n ; anj iepF^n the foun- 
dation after ! except he be em- 
ployed on |her, or Assistant. 

2 . 5 . Thap . ^e of fourteen, it 

be endeavou . boys, as appren- 

tices to artifeers, as surveyors, clerks, sailors, or 
otherwise to dispose of them, as may f^‘thought 
likely to render them most useful and beneficial 
to themselves and the community. 

26. In case the parent, guardian, or friend, 
of any boy on the foundation, shall wish to with- 
draw him from the Asylum, with the view of 
otherwise providing for him, the same shall be 
signified from the party by letter to the Secre- 
tary, who will communicate the circumstance to 
the Directors — and should they be satisfied that 
the provision proposed, is better than that de- 
signed by tjne institution, the child may accord- 
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application. 

DIET. 

27. That the boys hive for breakfast — on© 

moiety milk and rice, and the other moiety cof- 
fee and rice. — For dinner, roast mutton and ve- 
getables, with bread, on Sundays and Holidays — 
mutton curry three days in the week — rice, with 
dholl, one day, and vegetable curry two days. 
— For supper, one roo iftt v p|!jJ|;be ^ys, milk and 
rice, and the! ' - ^^ter, and 

rice, daily, thr it the Sur- 
geon of this^ ;rty to re- 
commend ^cH lin'KTwould 

be conducive 1 

•f"' ■ 

28. '?;Vat the dress *6r the boys’ consist of a 
shirt and/iong drawers, shifted four times a week; 
and on Sundays and Holidays, when they go 
abroad, a sleeved waistcoat, with a leather cap. 

MANAGEMENT. 

29. That the boys rise at day-break, be 
washed and comt)ed, then read prayers, break- 
fast at seven, go to school at eight, and remain 
till twelve, then learn tasks, in grammar, geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, &c. till one; tlkn dine, and 
be at school from two till five in t^e afteruoon. 
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at which hour the boys are to Avalk out, at- 
tended by one of the Masters; sup at six; after 
supper one of themselves to read the Evening 
Service of the Church, and two others’ the Les- 
sons, or learn Church ^usic at seven, and retire 
to rest, at eight o’clock. 

30. That they be instructed in reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, book-keeping, geometry, and 
navigation. 

31. That the boys wfio go to church on Sun- 

day, set out from the school at eight o’clock, 
and ^at jotl^^ st^ at home, assemble 
immediately and read' Moi^»^ Prayers; after 
that, they ar" *o go to scho6C'>from nine till 
twelve, and in. the i *ng from' t^'o till three, 
and according to ... 'nd progress, revise 

the last week’s tasks, * /atechism, &c. and 
the Evening Service of Chur ’■ to be read in 
school at seven o’clock. 

32. That on application to the f oolmaster, 
and with his leave, liberty be grantee parents, 
and others connected with the children^ to see 
them in school, between the hours of ten and 
twelve in the forenoon; but to prevent crowds 
and irregularities on Saturday evenings, and on 
Sundays, no admission can be granted on these 
days. 

33. That the foregoing shall be considered 
as standing regulations, from which no devia- 
tions shall be made until the proposed altera- 
tions have yeen siiggested at a General Quar- 
terly Meeting, and recorded on the Minutes; 
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and that the further consideration of the sub-* 
Ject shall be postponed to another General Meet- 
ing, and a|)proved by two-thirds of the Directors 
at the Presidency, before such alterations shall 
be carried into efiect« 

By ordef, 

FREDERIC PIERCE, 

• ^tinc S< '0«i]r,.nlalc Oiphui Aiylun 


T. BensIeTt Prlnier, 
BoU Caart. 
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The situation of the inhabitants of India indeed seems to fur- 
nish them with a peculiar claim to our attention. Placed as they 
are by Divine Providence, under the fostering care of Britain, they 
have extended over them by British laws, that security and protec- 
tion relative to their persons and property which were unknown in 
I ndia under their native sovereigns. Advantages, however, which 
their present lamentable state of ignorance prevents their fully en- 
joying: for, to say nothing of the gross impositions from their own 
countrymen to which the ignorance of the lower classes renders 
them constantly liable, the present state of their minds is such as 
to deprive them of a great part of the happiness arising from soci- 
al life, and to leave them almost utterly unacquainted even with the 
nature and obligation of relative duties. Scarcely any thing can be 
more shocking than their ignorance of parental duty on the one 
hand, and of filial obedience on the other, unless it be that insen- 
sibility to the finer feelings of humanity, and to the obligations of 
truth, fidelity and justice, w hich is so painfully w itnessed by most 
Europeans intimately connected with them. 

It is acknowledged that much of this national prostration of mo- 
rals and feelings may be traced to their system of religion. But it 
would be wrong not to advert to the degree in w hich ignorance ag- 
gravates all these evils. ^A'hen idolatry existed both in Rome and 
in Greece, the sanctions of an oath were not wholly disregarded 
among them; perjury on the contrary was regarded with horror; 
falsehood in general with detestation ; and the ties of social life 
which bind man to man, as well as those of probity, fidelity and 
justice, were felt and acknowledged to be of universal obligation. 
It will hence be easAy seen, either that Hindoo idolatry in its prin- 
ciple and operation is far more inimical to public morals than was 
the ancient idolatry or that ignorance has exceedingly aggravated 
its evils. It will perhaps be found that both of these causes have 
had their full share herein; and that they have produced a reacti- 
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on on each other ; the system tending lo produce and perpetuate 
ignorance of the worst kind, and this ignorance, on the other hand, 
tending to add to the horrors of the system. 

That the system has had its full share in the degradation of mo- 
rals and manners, few will be inclined to doubt who consider its 
nature and tendency. Not only are the people in general desti- 
tute of every just idea of God ; they can scarcely be said to be ful- 
ly impressed with the importance of a single principle of morality. 
In addition to their being wholly unconscious of that accountabi- 
lity to the Judge of All, which in Europe is written on almost 
every heart, as well as ignorant both of the justice and mercy of 
God, of the evil which follows immorality and sin even in this life, 
and of the happiness which results from piety, probity, truth, fideli- 
ty and integrity; they have no just idea of the objects of nature 
so constantly before them, of the sun, moon, and stars — the clouds, 
the winds, the rain ; — the earth on which they dwell, — the 
groves, trees and plants which surround tlu‘m— the domestic ani- 
mals which they nourish ; nor, in a word, of I he flowing stream, the 
buzzing insect, or of the plant which creeps over their lowly shed. 
To them the sun retires behind a mountain, the rain from heaven 
is given by a god they are in the habit of despising and vilifying,^ 
the rainbow is the bow of Rama, the iivci*is a deity, tjie birds, the 
boasts, and even the reptiles around them are animated by the souls 
of their deceased relatives ; — falsehood and uiiclcaniiess are iio- 
thing, perjury a trifle, and a failure in fidelity and probity, often a 
subject of praise; while ablution in the wattes of a river is deemed 
a due atonement for almost every breach of morality. 

That this state of misery is heightened by their ignorance, will 
be evident when we consider the little knowledge they possess even 

* /ndra, particularly contemned as the seducer of the wife of his own spi- 
ritual teacher. 
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of their own language. The wretched schools they have in their 
towns and vill^iges are so few, that on the average scarcely one man 
in a hundred will be found who can read a common letter. But the 
knowledge gained in these schools is so small that it does little 
more than serve to make darkness visible. Without books, without 
the vestige of a grammar in the common dialects, without the most 
limited vocabulary, what can they acquire even of their own lan- 
guage? They merely learn to trace the letters of the alphabet, to 
writ.* a few names, and, as their highest accomplishment, to copy 
a meagre and iil-writteii letter. Hence when brought into life, 
numberless instances occur wherein their wretched writing and far 
more w retched orthography, almost the dictate of every man’s fan- 
cy^ render them (piite unable to read each other’s hand. Hence too 
the perusal of books from which principles of integrity and upright* 
ness might be imbibed, is quite out of the question. If there be 
any thing in M^nu, or in any otluT of their writers, which could 
preserve the tone of public morals,^ it is never brought within the 
reach of the common people. Printed books they have none, 
unless a ropy of some book of the scriptures should have found its 
way among them. And as to manuscripts, they have scarcely one 
in prose; but if they possessed a multitude, their ignorance of their 
own language would render the perusal of an inaccurate and ill- 
written iriiinuscript tod^ formidable a task to be often attempted. 
Thus with a regular and copious language of their own, nearly all 
who are ignorant of the Sungs krit language, (which is not under- 
stood by one in ten thousand throughout India,) are in a state of 
ignorance not greatly exceeded by that of those savage hordes who 
have no written language, while numerous causes combine to sink 
them far below most savage nations in vice and immorality. 

Add to this, that their knowledge of Arithmetic is scarcely less 
wretched. What avails their possessing treatises in Sungskrit both 
on Arithmetic and Geometry? from these the common people dc« 
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live about as much advantage as tliough they were written in Chi- 
nese. Hence, though some pf them, through long habit, are expert 
in calculation, us is the case with many in England unacquainted 
ivith a single rule of Arithmetic, at school they learn even the four 
fundamental rules in so wretched a matiiicr, that an English boy 
of eight years old would, in a few minutes, resolve a question in 
multiplication or division, the solving of which would cost them 
311 exj)ense of lime scarcely to be credited, 

3 
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SECTION IT. 

Oulhe KjyD of Knoulcdgc proper foie commmtaitcd to the 
natives of India. 

HAVING tlius^ in some dogror, asrrvtainod llio natnro and ex- 
tent of that state of ignoianre in wliirli our Indian frllo\i subjects 
now are, it will be less difli cult to point our a remedy. It may not, 
however, bcMinproperpre\ioinl> lo n mark, that whatever instructi- 
on it may be desirable roeoniniuni< a<e to them, must be imparted in 
their own languai^e. \\ hate\ ('i* cikIh besides might be answ cred by 
introducing aiiiong them ll»e Knglish language, tlie hope of impart- 
ing efficient instruction to them, or indeed to any nation in a lan- 
guage not tlu'ir own, is eomplett i) fallacious. Of this the present 
slate of Ireland may ser^e as a pioof, wJuTe, after attempts ha\(^ 
been made for more than two centuries to render the English lan- 
guage the medium of imparting know ledge, the neeessily of re- 
curring to their own language is daily more and more acknowledg- 
ed. 


The advantages for communicating instruction with ease and 
efficieney w hieli tlicone method possesses aboAC the other,are such 
as will appear evident from the slightest comparison. For ideas 
to be aecjuired with etfeet in a foreign language, opportunity, lei- 
sure, inclination, and ahiJitj must combine inlhecase of every indi- 
vidual ; and even then scarcely one in ten would so thoroughly ac- 
quire the Englislwlanguage as to derive duo instruction from the 
mass of knowledge contained therein. These advantages too mu‘'t 
be renewed to ever) successive generation, and the sameadvantages 
of opportunity, inclination, and sufficient ability must unite in tlie 
case of each indifidual. Moreover instruction^ to answer its pro- 
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perdcsigii, siiouklbc such as to rendiT tlio iiihaln'fants of a coun- 
try liappy ill their own sphere, but never to take (hem out of if. 
Those individuals however in whom such ability for acquiring the 
English language united with due opportunity of improvement, 
W4)uJ(i scarcely remain (o till the ground, as (o labor at any manual 
occupation ; they would therefore by their education be unfitted 
for the ordinary callings of life. Oir the other hand, the success- 
ful evert ions of one Enrojieaii in acquiring the languages of the 
country, or of a native in acquiring the English language, might, 
through the medium of the native language.;, not only diHuse light 
tlirougliout a whole country, (and at one tenth of the expense,) 
but enlighten successive generations to the end of time : while 
knowledge thus imbibed by th(i common people would sor\(* to 
expand their minds and enrich their Janguago, and at the same 
tiim‘ render them happy in the humble sphere wherein providence 
has placed them. 

I( will however occur to those who duly wcdgli the subject, 
(hut one grand step towards irnparliiig iii.struclioii to our Indian 
neighbours with due etiecf, will be that of improving them in tho 
Ifwii'kilgc of their oxon language. To secure this, two or thn’c 
tilings are necessary. The various Ghariictcrs of the language, with 
iheir numerous combinations, should bi; given them printed with 
(he utmost accuracj , that by frequently reading and copying them, 
they may become fully acquaiiif(*d with the jiowers of their own 

liiiiguage, To improve them in Orlhograiiliy, in which they 

are so wrotcliedly deficient, a selection of useful words accurate- 
ly S])cllLd, might be given them printed on 'rablo>s in the manner 
of Lancaster’s Euj^lish tables, which they might both spell and copy 

till perfect in them. It might also be helpful, as all the 

provincial languages arc derived from the Sungskrit, and contain 

B2 
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a great number of compound words, if a few of the most useful 
rules for uniting these compounds were added, which would great- 
ly assist them in gaining an accurate knowledge of their own lan- 
guage. — A sketch of Cranimar too, including at least correct pa- 
radigms of the nouns and the verbs, might be given them, which 
might be soon familiarized by being used as Ucadnig Exercises. 

But above all, their acquaintance with (he wzcff/i/wgof the w ords 
in their own language requires to be enlarged. In every coun- 
try the vocabulary of (lu; poor is extremely limited ; but in India, 
where there is scarcely a prose work in circulation, it must be li- 
mited indeed ; and tlieir facilities for receiving ideas must of 
course be equally narrow. A Vocabulary therefore, which shall 
accurately d(^^^nc the incauiiig of three or four tliousaiid of their 
best words, in (hose most commonly used in (he language, would 
enlarge their stock, and operate in the most happy manner to- 
ward the dilTusion of knowledge among (hem; as these words, by 
being daily read and written from dictation with their meaning, 
would soon be impressed on the memory. This vocahulaiy 
should, above all, include every word used to convey any idea of 
natural science in the various corapendiums hereafter ineiitioiK'd. 

It is also desirable that their system of Arithmetic should b(' 
improved, and that they should be made acquainted with the sim- 
plest and easiest method of sohiiig those practical questions in 
arithmetic which are now so abstruse to them. This would be 
useful beyond merely enabling them to manage an account; the 
precision of thought j^nd the habit of n asoiiing which a thorough 
acquaintance with the fundamental principles of numb(TS, tends 
to produce, are not useless in strengthening the mind and iti tit- 
ting it for further advances in knowledge. 
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It is true, that i^hon these helps arc provided, namely, a correct 
system of Orthograph) — a sketch of Grammar, a simplified sys- 
tem of Arithmetic, — and an extended Vocabulary, little is done 
beyond laying the foundationv Still however tiiis foundation must 
be laid, if any se.perstructure of knowledge and virtue be attempt- 
ed relative to the inhabitants of India. Vet, w'ere the plan to slop 
here, something would have been done, a peasant, or an artificer, 
thus rendered capable of writing as well as reading Ins own lan- 
guage witli propriety, and made acquainted with the principles of 
arithiTU lie, would be less liable to become a prey to fraud among 
liihown countrymen, and far better able to claim for himself that 
prolectio!! from opjiression, which it is tlie desire of every enlight- 
ened government to grant. But the chief advantage derivable 
from this plan is, its facilliating the reception of ideas which may 
enlarge and bless tlic mind in a high degree; ideas for whicli India 
must be in(h‘bt<'d to the west, at present the scat of science, and 
for the communicatKm of which, generations yet unborn will pour 
benedictions on the British name. 

1 . To this then might be ail<lcd a concise but perspicuons account 
of the Solar S) stem, preceded by so much of tlie laws of motion, 
of attraction and gravity, as might be nrc(‘ssary to render the solar 
system plain and iutf'liigible. These ideas however, should not 
be coinmunii aled in the form of a treatise, but in that of simple 
axioms delivered in short and perspicuous sentences. Tliis method 
comes recommended by sc verat considerations: it agrees with the 
mode in w hich doctrines are commiini( ated in the Hindoo Shastras, 
and is therefore congenial ith the ideas of even the learned among 
them; it would admit of these sentences being written from dic- 
tation, and even committed to memory with advantage, as well as 
of their being easily retained ; and finally the conciseness of this 
method would allow of a multitud# of truths and facts relative to 
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astronomy, g<'Offr:ipliy, and the priuripal phenomena of natun*, 
being bnuight before youth within a very bmall corapasg. 

2. This abstract oftlie solar system ni’ghl be followed by a. com- 
pendious View of Geogra|)hy on the same plan, llud of comprising 
every particular in concise but luminous senti'iices. [n this part 
it would be proper to describe* Europe particu’arl), because of its 
importance in the present slate of the worbl; and (Britain might 
with propriety be allowed to occupy, in the compendium, that pre- 
eminence among the nations which iiio God of providence has 
given her. 

3. To th^'se might be addetl a number of poj)ular truths and fads 
relative to Natural Philosophy. In the present jmjMoved state of 
knowledge a (liousand things have been ascertained relative to light, 
heal, air, wal(*r, to meteorology, mineralogy, chemistry, and natu- 
ral history, of which the ancients had but a partial knowledge, 
•ijid of wliicli the natives of the cast have as yet scarcely the faintest 
idea. These facts, now so clearly ascertained, ( ould be convc'yed 
in a very short compass of language, although the proc(^ss of rea- 
soning which enables the mind to account for them, occupies many 
volumes. A knowledge of the facts themselves however, would 
])e almost invaluable to the Hindoos, as these facts would rectify 
and (iiilargc their ideas of the various objects of )iature around 
them, and wlnle they, in general, delighted as w^ell as informed 
those who read them, they might inflame a few minds of a superior 
order with an unquenchable desire to know why thtise things are 
so, and thus urge them to those studies whicli in Europe have led 
to the discovery of these important facts. 

4. To this view of the solar system, of the earth, and the various 
objects it contains, might with great advantage be added such a 
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conipetidium of ITistoiy and ('hronolo^ united^ as sliould bring 
them acquainted >vilh the state of the m oiUI in past ages, and ^ith 
the principal events wliich have occurred since the creation of the 
world. \^"ith tlie creation it sliould commence, describe the 
primitive state of man, llic riitraiicc of e^il, the corruption of the 
antedilu\ian age, lh(' ilood, and tlie peopling of tlie earth anew 
from one family, in Ailiich tlie compiler should a^ail himself of all 
the light thrown on this subject by modern research and investi- 
gation : lie sliould parlicularl) notice (he nations of the east, incor- 
porating in till ii proper place the best accounts wc now ha\e both 
of India and China. He should go on to notice the rail of Abra- 
ham, the giAiiig of the decalogue, the gradual revelation of the 
Scriptures of tiutli, the settlement of Greece, its mythology, the 
Trojan Mar, the four great monarchies, the advent of the Saviour 
of men, the persecutions of the Christian chiirdi, the rise of Ma- 
hometanism, the origin of the papacy, tin' invention of printing, 
of gunpoyvder, and the mariner’s compass; the reformaticn, the 
discoyciy of the ])as‘-a^e to India bv sin, and llie various disco- 
veries of modem, scinue. Such a Synof sis of Ilisfoiy ainl ( liio- 
nology, composed (Tn the same plan, that of ci uiprisifig each cvi iit 
in a concise but [leispiruous sentence, winild exceedingly en- 
large their ideas relative lo the state of the world, cerlaini} not to 

■ 

the disadvantage of Ibituin, whom Cod 1 as ikmw so exalted as to 
render her almost the urbitress of nations. 

5. Lastly, it would be highly proper lo impart, lo them just ide- 
as of themselves, relative both to body and mind, and to a future 
state of existence, by what may be termed a Compendium of 
Ethics and Morality. The complete absence of all just ideas of this 
kind, is the chief cause of that degradation of public moials so 
evident in this country. The .system of ethics, (if it deserve 
the name) which pervades India, and indeed nearly the whole of 
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the cast, is far less friendly to public and private virtue than even 
that which prevailed in Greece and Home when idolatry was at its 
highest pitch. The doctrine of the melempsychosis carried to 
the extent in which it is in India, while it seems to exalt man to 
the state of a god by terming him an identical part of the dei- 
ty, in realily sinks his ideas of the deity to the level of every thing 
iiT^oral and d(*gradiiig; while men’s maintainiiig that Cod does 
every thing within them, takes away all reverence for him, and 
sets them free from every tie of moral obligation. Further, the 
idea of the soul’s passing from body to body, strips dcatli of eve- 
ry thing awful, and humanity of every thing tender; and iiislead 
of elevating thp minds of the Hindoos above terrene objects, it 
renders them insensible to the finest feelings of humanit} , and 
causes them to set scarcely any value on human life, even though 
it be the life of those who gave (liem existence. Thus these two 
grand principles, pi<'ty and humanity, which arc the foundation of 
all virtue, both public and private, and whicli enter into the essence 
of both natural and revealed religion, arc almost extinguished in 
the mind of a Hindoo by the natural operation of the system he 
bolds; and whim to this wm add that disregard of justice and all 
good fiiith, and tliat proneness to knaver), falshood, and deceit, 
which instantly follow the absence of piety, justice, and humanity, 
W(^ have before us all the great features of depravity visible in their 
general character. 

If wc would therefore wish to improve the public morals of our 
Indian fellow subjects, this must be attempted by the introduc- 
tion of a remedy suited to the nature of the disease, by imparting 
to them that knowledge relative to themselves, to their responsibi- 
lity for their actions, their state both hero and hereafter, and the 
grand principles of piety, justice, and humanity, which may leaven 
their minds from their earliest youth. Should any one say: effect 
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this by at once introducing the Holy Scriptures into these Scliools^’^ 
the measure is not so much objected to on account of any danger 
attending it, as from its not appearing to be the most efficient 
method which can be adopted. That the Scriptures contain every 
degree of information relative to the nature of man, his relation to 
Cod, a future slate, &c. &c. no one candeny; they are indeed 
that to the moral world, w hich the sun is to the world of nature, 
the source of li^htand illumination. But f.om that vast mass of di« 
vine truth interwoven in history, narrative, ecclesiastical polity, 
prophecy, doctrine, precept, which forms the delightful study of 
a whole life in Britain, is it to b ^ expected that an Indian youth, 
totally unacquainted with the nature of the book, and the reading 
of whose parents and contemporaries has never been equal to a 
twentieth part of its contents, should be able, under the direction 
too of a heathen teacher, to select precisely those truths which 
would meet the deficiency of his own ideas? It seems necessary 
that these important facts relative to the nature of man, a future 
state, our responsibility lo God, &c. with which we in Europe are 
familiarized from our earliest infancy, should bo laid down in a 
way no less clear and definite, than those w hich relate to the solar 
system, natural philosophy, geography, and history. The compen- 
dium containing these ideas might be drawn up in the words of 
scripture, or otherwise. The information needed by a Hindoo 
youth is of such a nature as to require many things to be defined, 
not expressly included in the words of srripture; a freedom there- 
fore might be used, and the plainest and easiest language adopted 
in conveying these important truths, the language of scripture be- 
ing preferred when peculiarly suited to express the idea to a child, 
which will be found to be the case in a multitude of instances.— 
Although this Compendium of Ethics is mentioned last, it is not 

C 
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absolutely necessary that the commnnicat'on of ideas so important 
in their nature, should be deferred till all the rest be familiarized ; 
it might be better to intersperse them among those already men- 
tioned, that they might take deep loot in the mind, and become 
as it were a second nature. 

Those various comj)endiums, after being written from dicta- 
tion ill the niaimor described in the next section, might also fur- 
nish matter for reading ; and when it is considered that, in addi- 
tion to the sketch of Grammar, the Vocabulary, and the system of 
Arithmetic, they include a view of the Solar system, a synopsis 
of Geography, a collection of facts relative to Natural ol:iijects, an 
abstract of general ITistory, and a compendium of Rthies and Mo- 
rality, they will be found to furnish sufficient matter for read- 
ing while youth are at school; as the whole cannot be brought 
into much less than 500 octavo pages, making five small volumes 
of nearly a hundred pages each. Thest* in addition to being read 
and written at school, might however be given neatly printed, as 
rewards ; and in this case books once n'ad at school would probably 
1)0 recurred to with pleasure even to the end of life. 

It mny not be improper to add, that, as there is nothing in 
these compendiuMis whielt is strictly local, they might be made to 
suit the state of the people not only in the various provinces of 
India, but of those in the Burman Fjnipire, and indeed throughout 
the Bast ; as it w ould be easy to get them translated into the va- 
rious languages into w hich we are translating the Scriptures, and 
inmost of these languages, to give the Alphabetic tables, the sketch 
of Grammar, the Vocabulary, and the system of Arithmetic. 
By thes3 means just ideas of the heavenly bodies, the earth, the 
past state of the world, — of the nature and high destination of man, 
of God as the Creator, the Saviour, and the Judge of mankind; 
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of virtue and vice, and of a future state, fixed and eternal, might in 
a certain degree be dillused throughout the east; which w ith the fa- 
cility of reading which this would create, would be an admirable 
preparation for the ciTectiial dissemination of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, the best gift, next to his dear Son, which God has ever 
given to men. 

C2 
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SECTION III. 

Of the Meaks by which Knowledge may be communicated to 
the Hindoos. 

THE Kind of knowledge which it would be (lesiriblo to commu- 
nicate to our Indian fellow subjects, bciiiir fully in view, wc have 
next to consider the most elFcctual means of coinniunicaling it. 
On this head there ran bo but one opinion; if wo might expect 
to diffuse knowledge in a n itain degree among those of lipt r 
age by printing and circulating these various eom|)(Midiuins, it is to 
schools that w^e mil'll look for the successful imphmlatioii of those 
ideas in the minds of the young, as w ell as for tlie extension of the 
benefils whh‘h aris»‘ fr.-m reading ; as these compendiums could not 
instruct any one in reading, and could tln refnre be useful only 
to the small number of natives w'ho are able to read already. Iles- 
ppcting Schools, the questions are. Of what kind must they be? 
I low ran they be efficieiitly condueted? Wlat will be the pro- 
bable expense of any given number? 

1. Relative to the first of these questions, It will be obvious to 
those acquainted with native scheoN, that nothing can be expected 
from them on the plan upon w hich they are now conducted by the 
natives. Not only must the plan be iiew', eoinbiniug order with de- 
light ; but the Teachers in general must be initiated into the plan, 
and exercised for some time therein. It will be necessary to en- 
ter into this part of the subject with some degree of minuteness. 
The plan best suited to the spread of knowledge is that of Lancas- 
ter, improved and adapted to the circumstances of the country; 
in considering wliich; it will be proper to notice the Tables or 
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books, with the method of using them ; and the Classing of the 
children; together with the Monitors and the Teacher. 

The object of the Talks on Lancaster’s plan is twofold; that 
of saving expense by substituting one large fair copy in the room 
of many smaller ones, and of fixing the attention of a whole class 
to this large copy, and thus enabling ten or twelve to learn at 
once, and, with a little management, much faster than any one 
could be taught sijuuly. These two objects render the tables pecu- 
liarly suitable to tiie Hindoos; the display of so largo a quantity 
ol lair print engages their attention, and renders the path of learn- 
ing pleasant even at first sight; and when they are formed into 
classes, their desire to excel renders it easy to Ip'ing them forward. 
These Tables therefore may be used with tlie highest advantage till 
the pupil can both readand w lite with readiness and accuracy. The 
Alphabet with its various combinations, the various words given 
for Spelling, with ti.e lules fur the compound words, the Paradigms 
of the Nouns, l^ronouns, and Verbs, may all be exhibited on these 
tables with advantage, as may the various rules and examples in 
the improved sy-tem of Arithmetic; nay the principles by which 
the Solar System is governed, might also be thus dcUiicated almost 
to their sight, as well as to their understanding. These will serve 
for exercises both in reading, and in writing from dictation, and 
their thus having a full and fair copy before them, will soon ena- 
ble them to write well from dictation alone. 

The Tables having been continued thus far, to continue them 
through all the other compendiums, would increase the expense of 
furnishing a school beyond the proper bounds. The tables already 
mentioned, will amount to between fifty and sixty, which at four 
for the llupce, (the board cm which they aie pasted being include 
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cd,) amount to about fifteen Rupee?; but were all the other com- 
pendiuins fo he thus delineated on tables, it would increase the 
number to nearly 400 . Happily, however, (his is by no means 
necessary. When boys can write neatly, a field is opened for im- 
proving the mind by dictation alone to any extent which the time 
of the pupil at school admits ; and one printed book for the mo- 
nitor of each class, the price of which will scarcely exceed that of 
one Table, will be sufficient for a whole class however numerous. 
A little reflection on the nature of thus wTiiing from dictation 
will convince us too, that it is a most etfeclual means of convey- 
ing instruction. It secures the attt'ntion of a whole class, and 
promotes the improvement of a pupil in reading, writing, ortho- 
graphy, and grammir, at the same time that it conveys clear and 
distinct ideas to th; mind. Its advantages relative to fixing ideas 
in the memory will easily appear from a review of the process ob- 
served ill communicating a sentence. Suppose for example that 
a class of (welve bi)ys were prepared to write from dictation the 
following three sentences ; 

The earth moves round the sun in (hrcc hundred and sixty-five 
day^, which motion forms the year.” 

^^The earth turns round oif Us own axis once in twenty-four 
hours, w liich forms day and night.” 

The moon encompasses the earth in twenty-nine days and a 
half, thus forming the lunar mouth.” 


The whole class being ready, receive and write the first word, 
and are led to expect the next with calmness and desire, the state 
of mind best suited for the reception of ideas ; this heard and writ- 
ten, they go on gradual)> receiving and almost anticipating the idea 
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till tlie la^f word leaves it full on tli»» mind. These three senten- 
ces being written by each of the twelve boys, tlpy now turn (hem 
into a reading exercise, the first boy reading the first S(Mitence aloud, 
which llic rest have also before them in their own liand writing ; 
the next boy reads the second, and the next the third ; w Inch brings 
the fourth boy to read the first a second tiuio ; and llius with tlic rest, 
till each sentence will thus iiave been read four times, while the 
whole class liave had them all written before them, and writl<ni 
too with their own hand. Thus three of the most important facts 
in nature, first w ritten, and then distinctly read four times, will 
be so impressed on the mind as perhaps never to be wholly obli- 
terated. This will serve to shew with wliat case and efl\*ct the 
whole of the ideas in these various compendinms can be communi- 
cated ; and if comprised in 450 pages, which thiglit peihaps be 
done, the w'hole, at half a page each day, might be thus written 
from dictation in the space of throe years. Thus while the mode 
of conve)ing these various ideas in sliorf and easy sentences, w ould 
admirably suit them for dictation, the method of first writing and 
then repeatedly reading them, would secure their be'*'g rc'taincd, 
in a degree almost equal to that of their being committed to mc- 
inor}\ 

• 

Having thus selected the ideas to be conveyed, and fixed on a me- 
thod by which this can be effectually done, our work is clear before 
ns. The rest will be found comparatively easy, nothing in point of in- 
struction being left dependant on the Monitors, or even on the Mas- 
ter ; to form the school into suitable classes, furnish tlicse with their 
proper tables, and sec that order is preserved, and diligence secur- 
ed, being all that will be required. To the forming of the classes 
we now proceed ; any thing on which w ill however be unnecessary 
where a teacher trained up to the plan can be obtained; but as this 
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may not be within the power of every gentleman who may wish 
to have a school under his own eye^ it may not be useless to go 
somewhat minutely into the detail. 

Formation of the cla$scs^ S^c. When a sufficient number of boys 
are collected, the first thing necessary is to examine them. If they 
should be all entirely ignorant of the alphabet, the teacher has only 
to divide them into classes of ten or tw elve each, patting those 
together who are nearly of the same age, and selecting the stea- 
diest for the Monitor of the class. Each class then being Seated 
on the ground in aline, let the Monitor, under the Teacher’s direc- 
tion, point to the first letter of the alphabet, repeating its name, 
and forming it him'^clf together with the class, who may form them 
on a san(*-boan], a palmyra loaf, or even on the ground, and thus 
proceed through the alphabet. This done, it will be an agreeable 
alteriialive of posture, for tlio Monitor to cause (hem to stand up in 
a line and repeat in rotation the name of each letter on his pointing it 
out, the next boy b(‘Iow correcting the failure of any boy in accu- 
rate pronunciation, and taking his place as a rew^ard. The class 
may thus proceed, alt(Tna(ely pronouncing and reading the alpha- 
bet and its various combinations, till perfect therein, wliich object 
will be secured with a degree of ease scarcely to be obtained in 
any other way. The class may then proceed to the Spelling Ta- 
bles, alternately spelling and writing in the same manner, profi- 
ciency being constantly rewarded by advancement in the class. 
They may then proceed to the Arithmetical Tables, and thus go 
forward according to the order prescribed in the School. 

In going through these tables some boys will be found far more 
ready than others; these can be selected to form a superior class; 
and succcsbivoly the best of these to form a class still higher j while 
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those more dull or idle than their fellows, may fall into a class be* 
low them, formed perhaps of new' comers. In this manner a school 
ran bo organized oven in its beginning with very little difficulty; 
and after a school is established, the constant accession of new pupils 
naturally furnishes materials for new classes. The classes being 
thus formed, a suitable Monitor placed at the head of each, (w*ho 
can easily be found when n school is once brought into action,) and 
exercises provided for each class as it advances in proficiency, littio 
remains for the Teacher to do. He has only to oversee each class, 
change Hieir lessons, register each day’s work, receive new pupils, 
and not i t o absentees, and the school will advance of itself, each 
monitor carrying forward his rlalss, and instructing himself at the 
same time : tl.us t'iglit, ten or tivelve classes of a dozen boys each, 
maybe superintended by one Teacher w'ith perfect ease. 

I 

It will how'.'vcr bo obvious, that although the conducting of a 
school thus, is perfectly easy to a Teacher initiated into the plan, 
one quite imarquainted with it, to say the least would find it ex- 
ceedingly '’‘iTicuH and irksome. If this plan be encouraged, how- 
ever, teach 'r'J will soon rise up in abundance from among the Mo- 
nitors, who having the whole of what is to be tiught nearly laid 
up in memory, w ill enter on the work with superior qualifications. 
The Normal School at Scrampore, contal.iing above sixty pupils, 
and five or six teachers in a state of training, is under the car© 
of a Monitor trained up therein, a youth of about seventeen, who 
was preferred to the old master on account of his superior skill 
and ability. 


Superintendance. 

W e now come to that which must impart energy and effect to the 
whole of the plan, constant and vigilant Superintendance. Without 
this, little can be depended on; whatever maybe the merit of any 

D 
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plan, it is only by vigilant and constant supcriiiii'ndancc that it can 
be rendered eflicient. But although superintcndance can by no 
means be dispensed with, much may he done towards simplifying 
it, and rendering th.e labor of it comparatively easy. The ideas 
in the compendiums already mentioned, as they have nothing in 
them of a local nature, may saflice for the schools of a whole coun« 
try; and if conveyed in language sufficiently perspicuous, they will 
require little or no comment cither from the teachers or the su- 
perintendants. The business of the pupils then being confined to 
the acquisition of reading and writing from the tiblcs given, and 
the writing of these ideas from dictation, the whole? of the work of 
superintendance is reduced to the know ledge of these two facts ; 
Has there been in any school a given number of pupils present ? 
and have they w ritten from dictation certain tables, or portions of 
a compendium ? Now the latter fact ascertained, implms the ex- 
istence of the former; for if pupils have written such and such ta- 
bles, &c. they must have been present at school, and must have 
applied to business sufficiently to acquire the requisite elementary 
knowledge to enable them thus to write from dictation. The ob- 
ject of superintendance being thus before us, we can the more ea- 
sily ascertain the means by which it may be simplified. One great 
means of effecting this will be, the classing and numbering of the 
various tables and compendiums ; thus, No. 1. The Elementary 
Tables. — 2. The Orthographical Tables. — 3. The Grammatical 
ditto.— 4. The Arithmetical ditto. — 5. The Vocabulary. — 6. The 
Astronomical Compendium<-T-7. The Geographical Compendium. 
— 8. The Philosophical Compendium. — 9. The Historical and Chro- 
nological ditto, and 10. The Compendium of Ethics and Morals.* 

• Should it be objected, that these books are loo many to be carefully read 
and written by a boy at school, itsbauld be recollected that many of these boys, 
will, in the first instance, be youths whose minds require something to feed 
upon I and that it wilt always bean adrnotnge to hnve too full ratber than 

too 
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This being done, each table in its class can also be numbered; as, 
the IstEIemeiilary table, the 3d Orthographical table, the 7th Arith- 
metical tablej &c. and, in the various compendiums, the lessons can 
benumbered in the same manner. If thesuperintendant of any num- 
ber of schools, were then to keep a list of the boys in each school, 
in a book divided into twelve columns answering to the twelve 
months of the year, and from the reports he receives, to enter on 
the first of each month, the table which each boy or class of boys 
may be reading, he would have only to take this book with him 
on \isiting the school, and by examining each class in the table 
mentioned, he would with little trouble ascertain the validity of 
' the report made him, and of cobrse the real state of the school. 

t 

Hut with the Iiigher classes another means may be resorted to, 
which will ascertain their progress with still grcater-easc. As soon 
as a boy has gone through the Alphabetical and Orthographical 
tables, he can write from dictation. It then becomes a question 
upon w'hat material he shall write; and several circumstances ren- 
der paper preferable. Were books made of a size to contain 
what could be written from dictation in the course of a mouth, at 
the rate of half a page or even a page of the compendiums every 
day, these books thus written, and daily examined by the monitors 
and the teacher, could be sent to the superintendant at the end of 
the month, who by examining them, (of which he certainly ought 
to be capable, whether in Bengalee or llindee,) might have before 
him the exact state of the school from month to month ; and from 
the corrections in the orthography, &c. he could judge of the di- 

too scanty a choice of books. For want of such a supply of mnilal food, in^ 
deed, (he niiods of Hindoo youths, though quick and active io n high degree, 
soon sink into that stagnation of thought which in luine ioBtaocei wears the 
appearance of complete mental Inbeeilily. 

D 2 
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ligence of the monitors and the teacher, as well as of the progress 
of each pupil. 

But this might be improved to another purpose, possibly still 
more valuable. These books, particularly h hen neatly written, 
might be returned to the boysas presents witii the Superiiitcndant’s 
signature by way of approbation, who would of course gladly take 
them home to their parents, and probably read them to their neigh- 
bours, particularly if the ideas contained in thorn were such as 
had struck their own minds. Thus some of the most important 
facts in history and natural science, might be circulated month- 
ly in every village around, without the least effort, or giving the 
least umbrage to any one. These manuserijits might further, in 
some instances, be preserved for many years, as boys in England 
carefully preserve their cj^phering books, and as in this country 
a chapter of the M//hal)harzit, though often written in the most 
wretched manner, is preserved from father to son. Th^ slow but 
certain elTect of this in enlightening any country, must be cheer- 
ing to every benevolent and enlarged mind. By methods like these 
then, the work of superintcndance might be so simplified as to pre- 
vent the expense of it from overloading the plan, and causing it to 
sink with its own weight. 

j 

Erpense of these Schools. 

The expense of Schools divides itself into two parts, that of 
the schools themselves, and that of superintcndance. It may be 
best to consider the former first. 

The expense of the Schools in addition to the salary of the teach- 
er, and gratuities to the monitor, includes the expense of a school- 
room, and that of materials for writing, beside the out-fit of each 
school. In the oui-fity on this plan, the expense of the tobies will 
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be the largest : sixty single, or thirty double tables ; i. e. those ivith 
a leaf pasted on each side, (by far the most economical way,) will 
amount to about fifteen rupees, and a case for prcscrTing them to 
about fiTC. In addition to this will be two or three sand-boards 
at about a rupee each, and about thirty slates, or rather half slates^ 
which if had from Europ3 in the most reasonable manner, will 
amount to about four annas each. The whole of the out-fit there- 
fore, will amount to about thirty rupees. These tables howcTcr, 
in addition to the advantage of their being an open book inviting 
the attention, supply the place of many books, and last much 
longer, as th(^ leaf on the boards when soiled by use can be replaced 
at a very small expense. Thus tJic expense of selling up tw'cnty 
schools would be about fiOO rupees, and thus in proportion for any 
larger number. The other expenses of the school arc monthly, not 
excepting, 

The SchooUhousc. Several circumstances render it belter to 
rent a house in a village or town, if one can be procured at a rea- 
sonable rent, than to build one ; it lessens tlic expense of the out- 
fit, which becomes serious when extended to a great number of 
schools. If the rent given loo should be pretty high, it will interest 
the landlord in the continuance of the school, which circumstance, 
though trifling, is not wholly unworthy of notice. A Rupee eight 
Annas will be the general rent of a house ; and when the ground- 
rent and the perishable nature of the materials arc considered, it 
would be little cheaper to erect one. 

The expense of Materials for writing is connected with that of the 
out-fit, the tables saving the monthly expense of books, and the 
slates and sand-boards, that of pens, ink, and leaves to write on. 
Till the proficiency of the boys therefore, enables them to write 
from dictation upon paper books, in the manner already describ- 
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ed) this article of expense will be irerj small. The expense of 
these books may easily be calculated. The sise might be octavo, 
and paper sufficiently good could be procured at five quires for 
the rupee: six books of 64 pages each, could be made from one 
quire,' which would give about thirty for a Rupee ; and there 
would seldom be more than thirty boys at one time in a school 
capable of writing thus on paper. vAbout a Rupee eight Annus, 
therefore, would in general cover the expense of materials for writ- 
ing. 

We now come to the Teachefs Wages, which should be pro- 
portioned to the number ofpupilsjiehas. His wages ioxfort^ how- 
ever, should seldom be less than five Rupees monthly, nor should the 
addition be much less than a rupee for every twelve. In many vil- 
lages it will be difficult to obtain a number much exceeding forty, 
and for less than five Rupees monthly, a sensible intelligent man, 
acquainted with reading and writing, can seldom be obtained. Nor 
would a man who has the care of a hundred boys, be unw orthy of 
ten rupees monthly, should he discharge his duty w ith diligence and 
faithfulness. — ^The gratuity to Monitors should not be great. Few 
schools would require more than four, and a rupee divided among 
that number, or even among five or six, would be quite enough to 
fill them with encouragement. The monthly expense of a school 
of 70 boys on this plan would therefore be, 

, * Rs» os* 

Teacher 7rs. Sas. Monitors Ir. 8 .8 

School-room rent Ir. Sos. Books, &c. Ir. - - 3 r 0 

Total, 11 8 


The expense of Superintendance, should by no means exceed half 
that of the School, and this in general will be found quite suffi- 
cient, even if we include the means pf travelling. The expense then 
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of arty schools containing seventy boys each would on this plan 
as iollows: Monthly Expense of the fifty schools, including 
Teach rs, Monitors, Tables, &c. at llrs. 8as. each, 675 Rupees; 
Siij).'iiatiin(?ance, say at 5rj. each school, 260 Rupees; Total, 885 
Rupees. I'hus Fifty schools, of seventy boys each, could be sup. 
ported for little more than eight hundred rupees monthly. 

With the superintendance simplified in the manner already laid 
douii, however, it would be easy to manage it on a much more 
economical plan ; both faithful and active superintendants might be 
hereafter found among the youths educated by the Benevolent In- 
stitution ; and valuable assistants jmight probably be trained up from 
among the natives who have embraced Christianity, vrho might 
take so great a share of the work, as, on the plaii within laid down, to 
render a monthly visit from a European, quite sufficient for all the 
purposes of supcrintendance ; this would gradually lessen the ex- 
pense. The Monitors also in a few years will furnish a sufficient 
number of excellent teachers, and some among them might make 
faithful assistants in the superintcndance. Thus, as the plan is en- 
couraged, the expense will gradually diminish rather than increase. 
But if it should remain at the sum already mentioned, the expense 
of educating each Hindoo youth will scarcely amount to three ru* 
pees annually, as will appear from the following statement : The 
annual cxp?nse of Fifty schools at 885 Rupees monthly is 9,900 
Rupees ; and the number of boys in Fifty schools containing 70 
children each, will be 3500; which number, at three Rupees each, 
will give 10,500 Rupees. Thus if the out-fit be supposed to be 
renewed once in three years, still the expense of educating each 
Hindoo youth, including school-room, books and tables, teacher, 
monitors, and supcrintendance, will, on this plan, come within 
Three Rupees annually; The sum therefore expended in the time 
requisite to carry a youth through all the Tables and Compeudiums 
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fnentionrd, even though he were to write every line of them from 
dictation, a little above three years, would not exceed Ten Ru- 
pees ; and whoever reflects on the value of these ideas in the mind 
of a Hindoo youth, ideas which from the beginning of the world 
have scarcely cheered the mind of a single native remaining in 
India, and considers the number of relatives, neighbours, and 
friends to which he may possibly communicate ideas so much cal- 
culated to delight and expand the mind, will bo ready to think, 
that he cannot easily find a more profitable May of applying so 
small a sum. 
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SECTION IV. 

Account of zchai has been donetozsards realizing this plan; with 
the Outline of an Institution for Native Schools, 

THE kind of knowledge desirable to be communicated, being 
in some degree ascertained, and the plan sketched which would 
probably render its communication effectual, we now beg learc to 
mention the steps wiuch hare been taken towards carrying it into 
effect, to slate the reception it has eirperienced from the natives, 
and what remains to be done in order to render it more extensive- 
ly useful. , 

will not deny that our attention has been directed to this 
object for many years. As our minds, from the time of our arrival 
in the country, have been wholly turned to the mental and moral 
improvement of the inhabitants of India, their wretched state re- 
lative to education, the foundation of all happiness in future life, 
could not long escape observation. The propriety therefore of 
turning the attention closely to this object, very early struck our 
minds, and we from time to time endeavoured to encourage schools 
on the plan of the natives themselves, to as great an extent as wc 
found ourselves able. • 

We soon discovered, however, that unless some improvement 
could be introduced into these schools, little would in reality be ef- 
fected. The great deficiency appeared to be, the want of ideas among 
them, or rather the total absence of knowledge on every subject; 
and this deficiency we saw no means of immediately supplying. To 
employ native Christians as school-masters, could they have been 
procured in sufficient number, w'ould have been an exceedingly 
partial remedy; for, even setting aside the objection that would 
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have been made to them in many places on a religious account, 
men who had so recently emerged from the darkness of llindooism, 
though acquainted in some degree with the Sacred Scriptures, could 
not be supposed to possess that knowledge of geography, history, 
chronology, &c. which it is so desirable to impart to the natives. 

As early as thcycar 1807 the plan suggested by Dr. Bell and im- 
proved by Lancaster, had attracted our notice; and the advantages 
arising from its leading features, particularly that of conveying 
ideas through writing from dictation, had forcibly struck our minds. 
It appeared evident, not only that an accurate knowledge of or- 
thography and arithmetic could be thus communicated, but that 
othcr idcas could be conveyed in the same way to any extent the 
pupil’s stay at school permitted. There appeared however a class 
of children growing up in ignorance in the country, who had if 
possible a still stronger claim to compassion than oven the natives. 
These were those Christian children, who, through the poverty of 
theirparents and the circumstances of the country, were complete- 
ly debarred from all instruction; and who were far too numerous, 
as well as too low in life, to be admitted with propriety into any 
of the excellent institutions for boarding and education, with which 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood are favoured. To them this sys- 
tem, as exhibited in the English language, seemed peculiarly suited, 
if it could be so adapted to their circumstances as to afford them 
daily instruction without interfering with their humble sphere of 
life. This gave rise to the Benevolent Institution, which has been 
80 generously patronized by the public at large. 

The effects of the plan in this institution, in taking away all 
the langour and tedium of a school, and alluring children, scarcely 
under the shadow of parental authority, to attend school cheerful- 
ly from day to day, and from month to month ; together with the 
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ease with which it enabled one master to superintend double tile 
number for which a master and two assistants were formerly judged 
necessary, convinced us that nothing was necessary in adapting it to 
schools for the natives, but the selection of proper ideas for com- 
munication, and the organizing of a plan, m hich, by vit^lant super- 
intendance, should secure the communicatioi) of these ideas inde- 
pendently of ability in the mhster for convoying them, and indeed 
render it scarcely necessary for him even previously to possess 
them. How far this is likely to be elTected by the various Ta- 
bles and Cornpendiums mentioned and the plan already detailed, 
must be left to the judgement of the public : We now proceed to 
mention what advances have beon made towards realizing this plan. 

% Agreeably to the ideas already mentioned, a fair and large fount 
of types has been cut in the Bengalee character, which includes 
all its various combinations. With these we have printed the whole 
of the Alphabet and its combinations, in Three Tables. Nearly a 
thousand words have also been selected and accurately written, ac- 
cording to their derivation from the Sungskrit language, by way 
of forming Spelling Tables. These arc divided according to the 
number of syUables they contain, beginning with words of one 
syllabic, and ending with those of five. These printed in the same 
fair and large type, form Seven Tables.^ 

f In addition to these, a set of Arithmetical Tables have been con- 
structed and translated into Bengalee. These contain questions 
ill all the fundamental rules of Arithmetic, with directions for solv- 
ing them ; as well as all the Weights and Measures, and modes of 
reckoning in use among the natives, from the Cowry to the Rupee. 
The whole extends to twenty-four Tables, printtjd on the same 
large and fair type. 
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^ To furnish matter for reading till the various compendium^ can 
be prepared, a miscellaneous selection of facts relative to the so- 
lar system, geography, history, &c. including some of the most com- 
mon phenomena of nature, has been prepared and translated into 
Bengalee./ This selection has been printed in an octavo form for 
the use of the Monitors, as it would otherwise have swelled the 
Tables to far too great a number. ^ It was intended partly as an 
experiment to ascertain how this kind of knowledges would be re- 
ceived by the natives; and the event has much exceeded our ex- 
pectation. Certain Tables have also been compiled wholly in the 
words of Scripture, giving a brief idea of the creation of man, the 
introduction and nature of moral evil, the redemption of man- 
kind, a future judgment, &c. which are termed ( Necti orj Moral 
Tables, and which will be ultimately merged into the Compendi-? 
urn of Ethics. 

The compendium relative to the solar syslem, we have drawn 
tip in English, and are collecting materials for all the rest. As they, 
however, require to be done with the utmost care, so as to give a 
proportionate and perspicuous, as well as concise view of the sub- 
jects they embrace, they will require some time for their completi- 
on ; and as the Vocabulary must include all the words used in these 
compendiums, it will of course be the last in execution. But it is 
our full intention, if life and health be granted, to persevere till 
the w hole be completed. * * 

Afterpreparing these preliminary tables wt proceeded to establish 
a NormalSchool, in which Teachers might be trained up under our 
own eye, as well as pupils received from the ^iirious Hindoo fami- 
lies iiidSerampdrc. This school was at first placed under the care 
I of a brahman who had long been a school master in Scrampore ; but 
i the first Monitor, a lad of about seventeen, soon made so great a 
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proficiency, that he in reality conducted the school, and in a short 
time we committed it wholly to his care as a reward for his ex- 
ertions. In this school the various masters who have the care of 
the schools around us, have been initiated in^o tlie plan. 

The readiness with which thege schools have been welcomed, 
and the eagerness with which they have been sought since the plan 
has been disclosed, exceed any thing we had previously expected. 
In a little time the inhabitants of Nabob-gunj, a village about foui 
miles distant, requested a school of this kind, and sent a suitable 
man to be instructed in the plan. Their request was granted, and 
there is now there a nourishing school of more than eighty boys. 
Village after village followed their example, sending persons to 
reside at Serampore, and attend the normal school that they might 
acquire a knowledge of the plan, so that in a few munilis there 
no less than nineteen set up within a few' miles of Seram))ore, all at 
the earnest request of the inhabitants. In some instances, houses, 
and in one or two, even family temples, have been offered with the 
utmost readiness, by respectable natives in the various towns and 
villages which have requested them ; and in others school houses 
have been begun by the inhabitants themselves, under the expec- 
tation of a school being granted them. The chiidreu who com- 
pose the school too, are in many instances the sons of the most 
respectable inhabitants ; w'e have numbered ten young brahmans 
at a time in the school at Serampore; and at Chaimh^ a village 
about a mile distant, the children of a still greater number of 
brahmans attend, some of whom arc rich, so that they attend evi- 
dently from the preference they give to the system. 

In only one instance has any thing like prejudice appeared: at 
one village the inhabitants, disliking the sand-boards and the rest of 
the new' apparatus, raised a demur which stopped the operations of 
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the school for several days. The manner in which this dissatisfac- 
tion removed, plainly shews however, that, in what relates to 
their real ^ood, Hindoos are far more open to conviction than many 
imagine. A brahman, a sensible man, and a goodSungskrit pundit, 
whom we employ occasionally to visit the schools near us, going at 
our request to examine the cause of this dissatisfaction, desired 
one of the most prejudiced opponents of the plan, to write his own 
name. On doing this the pundit shewed him two mistakes in the 
orthography. Then calling one of the boys in the school, he de- 
sired him to wrib; (he same name. This he did readily without any 
mistake. This slight incident so coinphitcly disarmed prejudice, 
that the inhabitants introated him to continue the school; and not 
a murmur has since been heard. 

Of the alacrity and pleasure with which the youth receive the 
instruction given (hem, it is not easy to speak too highly. Au- 
thors in writing on India, have frequently mentioned the ripeness 
of parts which is evident in Hindoo youths, and not witliout rea- 
son. There is perhaps scarcely a more interesting object, than a 
sensible Hindoo boy. Possessing all that prccociousness of mind 
which arises from the accelerating operations of nature on the young 
in India, without that duplicity which is so common in riper 
years, and scarcely as yet affected by their wretched system of 
religion, they are often lively, ingentious, and amiable in a pecu- 
liar degree', and in quickness of perception, and activity, yield to 
scarcely any nation on earth. In one instance thirty or forty 
boys came from a distance of nearly live miles, with several ag- 
ed inhabitants of the village, to request that we would set up 
a scliool in their tillage, and with that view instruct in the plan, 
a man of the village whom they had brought as a Teacher; and in 
several instances they have committed the tables to memory while 
w riting them from dictation, and at the school at Nabob-gunj they 
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have in these few months actually gone through the whole of the 
tables which wc have ready. It may be said indeed that if there 
be any one wlm seems to merit compassion and instruction^ it is 
ail ingenuous Hindoo youth, thirsting for knowledge. 

It is our wish, as long as Providence shall enable us, to support 
as many Schools from the proceeds of our own labor, as shall thus 
instruct a Thousand youths and childreii : which wc suppose will 
be done at the annual expense of about three thousand Rupees, or 
of 250 Rupees monthly. The earnestness with which these schools 
have been requested bow'cvcr, has already compelled us to set up 
tweiity-se\ en, which contain pupils very far exceeding that number ; 
and wc have now no less than tw'elvc applications from towms and 
villages, within twenty miles of us, iiitreatliiig that they also may 
have schools granted them on this plan. 

Feeling it impossible, therefore, to meet all these from our own 
funds, without divciting tlicm from other objects to which they have 
been long devoted, we now humbly submit the plan with all these 
circumstances, to the consideration of gentlemen who feel intcr^ 
csted in the happiness of the natives around them ; and under the 
name of, 

An Institution for Naxife Schools^^^ 

We wish to include all these Schools, and give a report of their 
state year by year, particularizing the number of scholars in each, 
and pointing out, when practicable, how many of each cast are in» 
eluded; together with a list of the Subscriptions, and the stote of 
the Funds from year to year. 

It is by no means our desire by this step to throw the burden of 
these schools off from ourselves; on the contrary', our aim is merely 
that of assisting any gentleman who may wish thus to extend to our 
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Indian fellow subjects the benefits of knowledge and cirilization, 
so as to enable him to do the greatest degree of good at the least 
possible expense. With this riew it is our intention, in addition 
to the support actually given to these schools, to render the ma- 
nagement of them free of all charge, the Secretaryship not ex- 
cepted, (which in this case n^ill involve a greater degree of care 
and labor than is found in many public offices;) so that no ex- 
pense may fall on the public beside that of the school, and the 
supcrintendancc, with the joumics connected therewith. 

Indeed the superinlendance itself we hope by degrees to con- 
duct on such principles as shall reduce it to as low an expense as 
possible. For this we possess some advantages which, in case the 
public be pleased to encourage the plan, may be the means of ex- 
tending its benefits at a very moderate expense. The manner in 
which we Iiave been obliged to study the plan, has enabled us to 
train up others therein ; and W'e have a number of upright young 
men, closely connected with us, on whom we can depend relative 
to any degree of trust we repose in them. In the Benevolent Insti- 
tution also, there are occasionally youths of intelligent minds, 
whose diligence, united with their frugal habits and their being ac- 
customed to the climate, may enable them, under vigilant and 
steady direction, to become highly useful in visiting and super- 
intending native schools, at a very moderate salary. From all these 
circumstances, we trust we are warranted in assuring the public, 
tha^ every rupee which may be devoted to the support of Native 
Schools, will be applied to its object in the most economical man- 
ner, as well as accounted for with fidelity in the Annual Report 
of their state. 

It may be proper to mention, that although this Institution is 
under the management of those who conduct the Benevolent In- 
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stitution for the instruction of Indigent Christian children, the 
two institutions are perfectly distinct; and that not a rupee sub- 
scribed to the support of the Benevolcni Institution, will at any 
time he applied to that for Native Schools, unless by the express 
direction of the Subscribers. 

^ W. CAREY, 

Scramporc^ Nov. 20^ 1816- J. MARSHMAN, 

, W. WARD. 

P. S. As tlicre may be geuUcmen in the interior of tlie coun- 
try who w ould be jdeased with having a school on this plan under 
their own supi'rintendance, any gentleman who may subscribe fif- 
ty Rupees annually to the Institution, shall, on requesting it, have 
a set of the Tables sent him free of all expense beside that of car- 
riage ; — and any gentleman who may honor it with an annual sub- 
scription to (he amount of a hundred and fifty Rupees, th(? average 
expense of a school of fifty boys, will have the option of having 
any scliool he may mention among those already established, plac- 
ed under his exclusive patronage, or of having a school establish- 
ed in his own neighliourhood if he w^ill kindly secure its being su- 
periiileiKled, and a schoolmaster instructed in the plan and paid 
monthly from the funds of the Institution. 

Though it is not our intention pu**l)licly to solicit subscrip- 
tions in belialf of Native Schools this year, these Hints being now 
respectfully submitted to the consideration of the public as an 
Outline of the Plan, we arc sensible that the expense of the 
schools already erected will far exceed the sum we feel able to de- 
vote to their support, and that it will be scarcely possible in eve- 
ry instance to resist the pressing solicitations for new schools : 
should any gentleman therefore be pleased generously to send any 

F 
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enim towards meeting the evpensr of the schools this year, such 
donation will be most thankfully received either by us at Scram- 
porc, or by Messrs. Alexander am! Co. at Calcutta, and pub- 
licly acknowledged in the Report which will be published rela- 
tive to the state of the Schools. 
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.\ HOr'J’ (<‘11 months a r^o uo submit to*] to thr public, a f(‘w brief 
llllif^ r<‘l.iii\oto Native Si^fiools, in a small tract Ix'ariiii; that title ; 
in whith, .ifl^'r poinlitij; oiiiUhe necessity for establishing Schools 
1 hroa^lionl the country, \\it». thoKiuclof knowledge proper to be 
ciiinmunicati'd, and bricdly sketching a plan for establishing and 
snperiiitiMiding Schools of tins ^liiid, wc intimated our intemtion to 
attcnijit rc.ili/iiig lliis plan te great an extent as means and oj)- 
portanity would permit. .» The result of this attempt, as far as 
t(Mi months’ tiial nari'aiifs th'^ application of the term, we now 
beg to submit tr> tin* public. 

fn emh'avoining to n alize the plan \Ye w'ere i,ensil>lc that many 
dilUcultics w('re tt» be met, and many obstacles to be surmount- 
ed. To the natives, the j)aiiif*s most inten'Str d, and whoso cor- 
dial concurrence was essentially necessary, the |)laii was emtirely 
new ; and their prt'jmVn i s against any thing which appears to de- 
viate fr<»ni the ancient and bciiten track, are too well known to 
need mentioniJig. But in tins c.iso pn'judice might find pow'orful 
anviliaiies in the dislike with which the introduction of new ideas 
would be \it?w'ed by those who set no v.ilue on improvcinenl, and 
the suspicion with which the nitist sincere professions of concern 
for their w elfare w ould be regarded from foreigners, by those w ho, 
Iheinsehcs little accustomed to feelings of this nature, would find 
If ditlioult to account for others interesting themselves so deeydy in 
the happiness of their fellow men^ This rendered the most pru- 
dent care necessary in the developemciitof apian, which, from its 
* • \ •> 
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confining itselfto the Bengalee lam uagp, held out no allurement 
as a bcilt to cupidity; but mcrel) professed to inform and im- 
prove the minds of the rising gone ation, and add to tlieir pre- 
sent scanty stock of general knowltdgi'. 

Notwithstanding all those eircuins'ancosj the reception which 
the plan has met with, has been sin h :is greall) to evn - d oio 
previous expectations. On its being k lown (hat it w;is iu <:oii- 
teinplation thus to eommunicate instinct h n, lown alt' ‘‘town, atid 
village after village' in the ncighbourhoo , around, reijursted t!.at 
schools might he l^•^^ablishcd among th 'n, till, in tliiT shoitspii.e 
of tiyie, th(' wlii'h* nuinln r nf schools epened on lhi>. plan amoiuiu 
to little less than a lliifuiri‘d. 

That such a cordial concurreiici in the plan on tJie ])art of the 
natives, was al)'.»>lut('ly necessary to. success, will he eiidcnt to all 
who relleet, that could they in any i. stance hav(‘ l)(*en so swa\- 
cd by persuasion as to send their children to In' thus iiistriu ted 
for a day, or a w'eek ; it would have been impossibh' for persons 
wholly unconnected with Government, and destituli' of every 
kind of authority, to have prevailed on them to emitinue their 
children from month to month at school, unless they had really 
approved the plan. It is natural that parents, who had thus com- 
mitted their ortspring to the care of foreigners, should ask the 
opinion of their iieighhours respecting this step. These neigh- 
bours moreover would in many instaiiees be bra liman';, aiulin some 
cases men of real information. Every thinir therefore, that had 
the slightest appearance of inveigling a simple unsiispeeling parent 
Ihus to send his children to school, must, in a very few months, 
have been discovered, to the couiplet<* disafipointment of the hopes 
of those wlia had thus attempted to avail Iheiuselvcs of temporary 
deception. The continuance and monthly increase of these Schools, 
therefore, must form a testimony alike satisfactory to those w ho 
have conducted the plan, and ho^iorablc to tlic parents who have 
50 candidly interpreted their intentions. 
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So full} roiniucod wtn* w'-, {ud(?cd} of the necessity of obtaia- 
liifij the* conrcirrruri, ot Ihc \v iriH'd and respeclable among the na- 
tive':, that wherever it appaared convenient we previously sub- 
{ultied Hie Tiible‘,, i^c. to t/n* e\aininntion of the most learned 
men of the pl.iee where reque-^fed. Tlii^ was parti- 

cularly the ca^e at Bali, ii /ilI:iL,e about slv mile-, N. W. of Cal- 
cutta, w iru li is said toro>.taiii no le*,s than live hunda'd housholds 
of the brahman cast^ . |ro tlie most respectable amonijf these, we 
submitted our larious irs-^ons, «fce. wliu after due examination* 

i ^ 

declared, tliaf they coish see nothiiii; in tin'in the learning of which 
would injure the risiui^ i.; neratiou. Tin' etiiisequcuce of this 
was. that the school oj)ene.1 was in a little lime eompletel} filled, 
and this rireiinotafice at ib )i gavi* a •sanction to the plan, wliich 
in its efbets e\feu<le(l itself i » many ^illa';is aiouniL Indeed 
aft' i a few ( xaminatioiis nf tl ,is kind, the 'wish for schools be- 
caeu so strong, as to 1; av^* ■ ofhing farther to be d(‘sired on tJiat 
in ad. 'rh{’])riiu ipal inljabitiJitsof man} villages and places around 
coiisulti'd vvllli each otln •, a'-ceiiaineil how manv l iiildreii would 
b<‘ able to attend •'cliool, and stkc'teil a [)iopi i prison to be iu- 
struitid in Hie plan, wiHioiil our knowint; an} thing of their de- 
sign, till a (b'putaliun of the inhabilaiila applied personally to us, 
e\[)r('ssini: I heir wi^h for a sclioid, anil [»n seriting to us the man 
Ihev iiad sidecled as a Sclioolniasti'r, atteiuli'd in some instances 
by a number of the children who wefe anxious for instruction. In 
one instance of this kind a cii einiislaiice occuired, rather cuiiijus, 
])Lit strongly eliaraeteiislic of Ihe diversity of opinion which per- 
va b's the w link' countr\ . M‘'iom a village about twelve miles from 
Seramjiore, a deput.itiini of n ^iwTtablt' natives arrived, requested 
a srliool, and presented to iis for iiisl ruction a man accompanied 
by several of his inti nded scholar'^. We clmei fully granted their 
reipiest, and accordingly placed the man iii tiie normal school, to 
be instructed in the plan. The next day a stiil n.oiv iiunieroua 

(‘ontAiiiN roiiileeji ( hmhtnrii i-r for '^unL^'-ki it liieiaLure. 
llu! Almanitek amniidl) conipilef! ov tin pmrlil^ IIipic, has, for gcr.r.ja- 
t'oiis, hctii ill '■rural repute with limt oi the pnatlils ut Nnihlea. 
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deputation appeared from the samo^villago, with another man ac- 
companied by a greater number of children, who expressed their 
wish to bo placed under this man’s ci.re. In these circumstances, 
as the other was already admitted, ve told them that wc would 
place both the men under instiuttior , and after two months’ trial, 
would select the one wlio should appear to have made the greatest 
.• proficiency. This gave apparent satish’ytion to all parties. Wlu ii 
the two had finished their term of probatipi, as both ap|)eari.'d ca- 
pable men, we stationed one of them in hisowii village, and plac- 
cd the other over a sciiool in another vil] .ge about tuo miles dis- 
tant. 

It was to be expected, indeed, JvAi wfn*Ti the new pi.in of 
teaching should be fully developed , /iumv would appear something 
like opposition. Still, except in omf solitary instance, nothing like 
i effectual opposition has been experi\^iced. At Arceadow, alter the 
school had been opened abom a moK*h, tiui inluVbilants insi ted 
that the. old tnumpsimus should be rcta. uni, and that the children 
should be instructed after the manner prescribed by Shoobhunkitr ; 
a kayusta, who about a hundred years ago drew up, in Bengalee 
rhyme, a few rules respectingarithmelic and the modes of address 
to be used in writing letters. As this would have frustrated com- 
pletely the design of the Institution, no hesitation was made about 
giving up the school in question. It was afterwards found that a 
rich native was averse to the scln ol, whose influence extended 
throughout the village. Tliis however, is the only instance wherein 
opposition has so far prevailed as to put vent the continuance of 
a school. Rvcii where a number of reports have been raised, pur- 
porting, that the children would be ultimately kidnapped and sent 
to some foreign land whence they wouhl never return, See, &c. 
these reports have only occasioned temporary distresses; while 
every day’s experience of the children’s returning from school, 
safe and sound, has tended to convince the too credulous parent 
of their fallacy. 
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111 the “Hints” >ve expressed our opinion in favour of the 
School-houses being built b> the natives themselves, to guard 
against (he sinking of capital in building a niiinbcrj and to give the 
jialiM‘S themselves an intcrert in the continuance of the school. 
In this case, however, our lopes have been aulidpatcd by the 
desire of the natives to obtain schools. In not a few* instances, 
some opulent family have olfen'd the family Mundeer or temple 
for the use of the school, their preiiidices not feeling at all shock- 
ed at the idea of turniiii; a place demoted to worship, info a school 
of instruction. In oth( '• instances the master has n'ceived a tri- 
tling advance to be repaia from his monthly v\ages, in no instance 
exceeding tw(‘lve rupees ; uth which, and a littli' assistance from 
his jirivate fiiends, and in Si me cases fioin the inliabitaiits them- 
selves, lie has furcted a room s lilicieiitly eommodioiis. Thus in- 
stead of sinking a capital of fi^ur or live thousand rupees in open- 
ing a hundred schools, which night have been easily done had wo 
commissioned the natives O build school-rooms at oui expense, 
scarcely a thousand lupets have been expended thus in the whole 
of the circle. 

So favourable a lecejition having been given to these schools, 
the work of Siiperiiitendance became an object of peculiar atten- 
tion, as every thing depended on its elUciency; while the ha- 
bits of a great proportion of the ra^asters, combined with the 
love of gain so oliaracteristic of the native mind, united to render 
this exceedingly dillicult. The impoitanee. of the object, how'cver, 
made it appear worth the labour to study it as a system. Tli« 
Assistant Sccretar^^ therefore, under whose province as General 
Superintendant it properly fell, devoted himself for some months 
almost w holly thereto ; and a system of superintendance was form- 
ed, by which each school was visited at least twice in the week 
by dilFercnt persons in succession, who were q unconnected, 
and whose different accounts of the number of pupils, &c. com- 
pared w Ith and checked by each other, formed also a check on 
that given by the master at the end of the month, whose pay 
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theS6 accounts regulated. This method has be^u steadily pursued, 

^ and accompanied urith a severe mulct ia cases of dcc« ^ lion, and 

in one or two instances of high delinquency vvita dismission, and 

we hope that they may ultimately l|e brought to see that honesty 

is the best policy. As on Superintcnylance depends so much ol the 

success of the plan for improving and^nlightening the minds of our 

Indian fellow-subjects, it may not be\mproper to enter somewhat 

% 

into detail on this head fiom year to year, that gentlemen in every 
part of India may a^ail themselves of thc^e ideas, should they wish 
to extend the system by establishing an4 superintending schools 
within thcii own circle : an event exct^edingly to be desired, at 
in this way, the blessings of knowledge may gradual!} be diffused 
throughout the whole of India. f 

It will be obvious that the k|hd of supcrintendance already 
ihentioned refers chiefly to the fit^mher of the children thus in- 
structed ; a most important point, \s this regulates the pay of 
the masters, and hence, the due appropriation of the funds. 
This however would not of itself be sufficient to secure the pro- 
gres9 of the children, as the number might be accurately known, 
and well kept up, and yet the children remain nearly stationary in 
their progress. The plan sketched in the Hints,” however, was 
soon found to furnish the means for ascertaining and securing the 
improvement of the youtS, even In the highest and most impor- 
tant of those ideas so essential to the enlargement of their minds. 
It will be evident to the reflecting mind, that nothing is done to- 
wards imparting ideas,, and little towards improving the children 
in orthography, till they are able to write from dictation the va- 
rious epitomes drawn up for their use. It was therefore found de» 
sirable to make a discrimination in the schools on this head ; and to 
regulate the master’s wages by the proficiency of the children, so 
as greatly to increase the sum given for those who were brought so 
far forward as to be able to write upon paper, and to keep it ve- 
ry low for the tuition of the rest. 
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This measure was lUtonfled with the happiest eflferfs : it it: a 
crr'iit measure took in>ay from the masters the temptation to swell 
the schools in point of numbers, as the price (;iv( ii for all iiica- 
paliie of writiiifif from dictation, was now so Miiall as srarcclv to 
lepay the labor and care rc(jn red in a system of di'ceplion capa- 
ble of ekuliriiT discovery. L also i^ave them a!i in(. rv^t in their 
[)ii])ils not felt helore ; their diliiTcnci* and ahililN I- •(•..ne' the mri'’- 
tei’s real ^ain. as a scliool of ei:r|iiy children, v. !>(?, I)\ tl.{'Ir own 
and (Ik* mast'. I’s diiij^eJicc, were brou^lit Iniwas.' so as (o write 
from dictation, w(.re, in n few* months, wostli iv.eu iloul.'.t: 
the sum to him that they w'*re on ent'Mincj tlie sehviel, l>ut alx/^e 
ail it bro;ii!;!if thf‘ir proj^res into a sluqje full}’ (Mji .bie <>f Ir'in^; 
ascettained by the means foimf'H} yiiwv^UdjIu ii of 

paper (fuols Jor the pi' wess of v. Iniji is a-, follows : 

V 

Jn file first iristancf', a nnmhe ' of Iiooks are made a! Se-amj^'.-r 
exactly of a size, and ecniJaie n-i; such a c/'-ntll} of na])''r e.:pa- 
blc of bearing; tin* Ink on h .'tli sides, le tl.at (v, > t.' all I e 
out in a month in tin* regular roin.se of s, 'i{!ol he Iim > Tl.is 
preparatory step (leinp; taken, tlu; In.} ^ n j) ti d 1.' i n.:‘ i; r c i- 
pablc of wiitiiii* from diet.’.tioii on paper, (Ulwa,^ i; :i qreat a 
number as are really alile.) aie es .niim d. in the e.s Sd-men- 
tary Taldes, and if they can both read and write them f.om dicta- 
tion with sullicient readim“;s and accngicy, paper bool s aie .■.•ivoii 
them ; if not, tliey remain seaiie time lennt'r at. tiie elemc n-ery ta- 
bles. In these books they jiave to wiiti' ev ey lesson fi\'m dicta- 
tion four times, wlilcli in some measure fi'ys on tlieir i.iinds thti 
ideas coiue>(‘d in these vinimis epitomes ; and e;ery b-r-on tliey 
tliQS wilte, being iitnaOe rd in tiie piintcn] cplteri.e, fi.ry retain 
this number ill willing th m from dictation. Win n (!»et.e books 
arc finislied, they^ are sent to the general superiiitendanf at Se- 
ramporc, with the boy’s n: me afixcd by whom they have iieeii 
written. There they arc entered in two ways; Ibstan entry is 
mide, that on such a day, such a nimb r of bcoks were rccclitd 

1 \ 
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from tlie scliool at uluch eiitne?^^ cast up at the end of 

the mouthy regulate the master’s wage's j lie b 'ing piiul for as many 
pupils writing on paper as there are pairs of those books written 
eut within the mouth; no boy bcipg suffered to write more than 
liis quantum of two, or if he docs,j the mastor be ing paid for no 
more.^ -^fter this, each book tEuk wiilten is entered against the 
boy’s name iti the general register, the entry impoiiiiiT that on 
such a day of (he month, a book was* received from such a boy, 
>iiit*en. say fiom ID to No. ol t le l)i^~dursitn(t^ from No. 
14 to No. of tlie or bjief introduction to astronomy ; 

or from No. 11 to No. 29 of the Jtwndaree Papers (hereafter 
described). By means of this ent/*, the extent of a boy’s pro- 
giv.ss for six months or a whole ^ar, can be ascertained at a 
glance by only turning to his ; and the reality of it, with 
the most perioct ease, on a visit tp the school by sonic European 
«uperintendaiit thoroughly acquainted with the language and con* 
Tcrsant with tiis various epitomes A^d ; as two ortlirce questions 
on any one of them already written^om dictalimi, will discover 
the boy’s real pro^;re.'s, as well as ascertain his rapacity' for the 
comprehension of ideas, and the dej^ree of atlenfion he has 
given to these various sentences while thus repeatedly writing 
them. 

These books being thus entered, they undergo an examination, 
for the sake of ascertaining other points essential to the im- 
provement of the children. They arc now delivered to a person 
familiar with every sentence of the various elementary works 
thus written, who examines them as to writing, orthogra])hy, and 
general correctness. If the book be written carelessly, some pages 
• upside down, &c. it is thrown out altogether, anil the master 
loses the half of the month for that pupil. If the hand-writing 
be greatly inferior in three or four books successively, the hoy 
is dismissed from the class '.vldch w rites on paper, and the master 
loses a pupil in the superior and most profitable class. If the or- 
thography be defective beyond a certain degree, the boy is mark- 
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ed as a subject for anlmadTcrsion. If two or three boohs appear 
evidently written by the same hand, this furnishes a subject for 
enquiry w hen th? master comes to receive his wages. But if the 
bookbe written in afairfull hand, and pretty cor ectly as to mat- 
ter and orthography, tho writer is considered as having desenxd 
well ; and the book is returned to him with a signature of ;;ppro- 
biition, to be sliewm by him to liis'parents, relatives, and acquaint- 
ance, at his own will. By these methods the progress of iho 
children is ascertained ; and the master is stirred up to diligence 
from the Jissuraiice that his efforts will neit^.er he unnoticed nor un- 
rewarded, and thus an efficiency is in some degree imparted to the 
whole system ; u ; *lc tiie iueis contained in the various elementa- 
ry epitomes are in the mean time gaining that entrance to the mind, 
which their being carefully read and calpdy written four times 
successively, may be naturally expected to give them, as far as con- 
reyed in language clear and pe»'spicuous. 

The chief objection to tliis plan arises from the expense of the 
paper. When it is considered, however, that forty of thesa 
books arc furnislu'd for the rupee, that no more than two are at 
any time jicmiitted to be written in a month, and that in the 
most diligent atrendance, chasms will be unavoidably occasioned 
by illness, or by the vaiioiis festivals and holidays of the country, 
respecting which the children are left perfectly at the command 
of the parents, the number of books w'ritten out annually by any 
individual cannot exceed twenty on the average, the price of 
which will be only Ei^ht Annas yearly. An{^whcn the almost in- 
valuable pnrpo^^s answered by this small expense are fully weigh- 
ed, w'o apprehend (hut scarcely any expense incurred in these 
schools will be found to turn to a higher account.- — On this head 
it is needless to add more at present, particularly as the whole 
plan is to be regarded as mere matter of experiment. I’he succesf 
however w'hich has attended these first attempts is such as to con- 
vince us, that efficient supcriiitendance is far from being so im- 
practicabla as we were once ready to imagine- , , 
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From the Account of Schools giren in the Appendix, the number 
of the Schools under the care of the Institution will appear to bo 
One Hundred and Three ; and the number of children who have 
actually attended, Six Thousand seven Hundred and three. It 
is on the average of the actual attendance from month to month 
that this number is formed, that being the true ciiterion of a 
school^ as it is possible fora multitude of children to give in their 
names as pupils, who afterward scarcely ever appear at school. 
The number on the books of the Institution far exceed Ten Thou- 
sand; for in some cases a hundred and lifiy have given in their 
names, where the regular attendance has seldom exceeded eighty ; 
but the number of those w'ho actually attend is obtained from com- 
paring the rrpoiis of the dilfercnt messengers and superijitcndaiits 
who visit the school independently of each other, with the num- 
ber given by the masters at the end of the monlh. From these 
various accounts the number who actually attend has been ascer- 
tained w'ith pretty considerable ccr^iiity. 

But while wc thus confine the number to those found at school 
from day to day, it must be evident, that these are not the only 
children who reap advantage from the system. Many children 
possibly come to school three days in the week, who, from 
being absent on the days that the number is taken, are not reck- 
oned ; and if numbered by the master among those who attended 
during the month, still hiif account is n'gulated, or more properly 
corrected, by those of the different messengers and supcriiiten- 
dants, wl.o are ignorant of the number given in by each other. 
But these children who may attend only three days in the week, 
are not to be classed with those who derive no benefit from the 
Institution. Three days occupied in carefully writing from dic- 
tation ideas calculated to impress and enlighten the mind, cannot 
be unimportant to a sensible Hindoo youth ; they may on the con- 
trary enable him to bear aw^ay ideas which may furnish him with 
matter for rellcctioii to the end of life. It should also be consi* 
dered that tlie absence from school which causes this numerical 
diminution of those under tuition^ is not so confined to gne 
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cal fourth of the jouth under tuition, as that they are rcgulafMy 
absent, while the others regularly attend without losing a day. 
Every one acquainted with the native mode of working, knows 
that the most diligent and steady among them still have their sea- 
sons of absence from labour, which even the love of gain cannot 
make them wholly forego. If therefore nearly seven thousand 
be found constantly attending school, we may with safety suppose 
that there are between two and three thousand w ho occasionally 
attend, and thus avail themselves of the instruction imparted, in 
at least an inferior degree. 


The obstacles to constant attendance indeed arQ at all times 
numerous. In addition to their more general festivals common to 
the whole country, every marriage and funeral feast, tliosc drains 
to the siflbsUince of the poor and the iiSdustrious, is sure to de- 
tain from school not only all the sons, and brothers^ and cousins 
of the family; but all who can get a plentiful meal on these to 
tlujm sacred occasions. I'n expel on this account, would be 
foreign to the design of the Institution, and cruel on the part of 
its Committee of M inagers, as it would be inllicting a heavy 
punishment on a youth for lucreiy following the opinions of his 
parents; — and any reproof shoit of expulsion would only tend 
to embitter the minds of the >oi’lh, and lower the authority of 
the Institution. This waste of time must therefore be left to 
liiid its own cure in the more enlarged ideas unobtrusively com- 
municated by the present plan of instruct ion. In ailditiou to 
these obstacles, the rainy season presents those ofa natural kind 
which are not easily surmounted. A school which includes tlifi 
youth of three or four small villages, has in some parts of the 
rainy season been rendered almost inaccessible, except in small 
canoes formed by a large cocoa tree hollowed out. These circum-f 
stances, in the last months of the rains, injured the attendance 
of the children in a very considerable degree. This difliculty was 
greatly augmented by the late mortality, which aflected the viU 
lages scarcely less than the great towns, and in some instances fell 
heavy on the children ; nine dying in one school in the course o( 
a few days. 
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'Yhe field nrhich these schools occupy is formed chiefly by the 
towns and villages within thirty miles of Calcutta. At Cutwa and 
In its neighbourhood^ a few have been established under the su* 
perintcncla.jce of Mr. W. Carey, jun. 1 he desire for schools ia 
these parts' iudocd is very strong, as may be seenfnm the manner 
in which these ab )ut Cutwa are filled ; but a fear of exceeding 
our means has constrained us, though with regret, to, turn a deaf 
ear t > the i.itreaties from these quarters. At Dacca too, seven were 
opened under the snperintendance of Mr. 0. Leonard in the be- 
ginning of the year, but the same reason constrained us ultimately 
to reslrici the number to livc^\ It is to our own neighbourhood, 
that our attention has been hitherto rhicOy confiiH'd; and in tue 
towns a '.d \iUascsaioai.d wo have found a readiness to receive in^ 
struction, which has been gratifying in a high degree, 

It will be seen in the statement given in the Appendix, tiiat beside 
the schools already mentioned, Sixteen have been opened and af- 
terwards discontinued from vuilrms causes. One of them failed 
through the o[)position made by the inhabitants to the new mode 
of teaching, as has been already mentioned. Two more sunk so 
low through the intcslinc diusions in the villages, that wt did not 
think it right to continue the expense for so small a number as 
attended. Two others were discontinued because the children 
were called forth to the laborc of the field ; and two at an incon- 
venient distance were dropped, till our funds would admit of esta- 
blishing others in the neighbourhood, and thus lesson the expense 
of visiting these singly. But no less than Nine have been discontinued 
for the present on account of the incapacity of the masters. The 
inhabitants of most of these places, however, unwilling to give up 
the hope of a school, have bogged to retain the school furniture till 
other masters should be instructed in the system of wliose capa- 
city there was greater hope. To their request we have in most in- 
stances acceded. ^ 

* There are also two or three schools opened in the neigh bonrhood of 
lloorshcdabhd, under the luperintenduncc of Hr. J. W. KicheiU. 
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From adverting to the towns and villages in the country we are 
naturally led to remark, that the schools in the interior are al- 
ways better attended than those on tlie banks of the river. This 
can easily be accounted for by those who consider the real state 
of things. The instruction afforded being in that language where- 
in it can become efficient, the language of the country, it presents 
to view merely an extension of knowledge and ideas, without 
the allurement formed by those expectations of wealth almost 
inseparably connected in the native mind with the acquisition of 
English. In Calcutta therefore, where their ow ii schools are more 

numerous, and where a knowledge of writing and aritliirrlic in their 
own mode is comparatively easy of attainment, a new school in the 
Bengalee languag(^has little initof an attractive nature to those un- 
acquainted with the superior instruction jtis calculated to afford, 
particularly when offered them by foreigners, whose motives they 
may suspect, and whose knowledge they may regard with' con- 
tempt. From hence it might be expected that Calcutta itself would 
be much less favorable to schools of this kind, than the large towns 
and villages situated in the interior of the country. Here the weal- . 
thy, the learned, and the respectable exhibiting nothing to view but 
their own language, a thorough acquaintance with tlds appears a 
desirable acquisition, while the prospect of gain from a knowledge 
of English being more distant, the expectation is far more languid. 
Add to.t!«is, tliat in the country the iqeans of instruction are afford- 
ed in a far less degree than at Calcutta, and therefore appear the more 
valuable ; that the progress made by any youth is quickly known, 
and any ideas communicated are quickly circulated through a large 
village, and if at all attractive, their value is more readily appreciat- 
ed. Hence we have found towns and villages in the country wel- 
come schools with by far the greatest readiness ; hence too they 
have steadily resisted all the reports which have been idly or ma- 
liciously circulated to the prejudice of the plan, so that in no one 
instance has a school been deserted merely through fear. 

Thjs earnest desire expressed for schools in the interior of the 
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country has constrained us in some instances to support a school 
quite to a disadvantage in point of expense. It will be obvious 
to any one, that were only the most populous towns or villages 
in a district selected, and all the smaller places neglected, the 
schools would appear to far greater advantage in point of num« 
bers and of cheapness, as a house, a master, &c. must be provided 
for the village school as well ns for that in a large town. This 
renders a small school of thirty or forty children more disadvanta- 
geous, because more expensive ; since, with so small a number, it 
is scarcely possible to keep the expense within the bounds we ri- 
gidly presrribe, 1'hroe Rupees annually for each pupil, including 
the house, the master, l)ooks, tables, and superiiitendance. But 
the inliabitants of many villages which consist chiefly of husband- 
men, have entreated so earnestly for a school, when a more po- 
pulous place has had one for some time established, that it seem- 
ed almost cruel to refuse their children that instruction which they 
possessed no other means of obtaining. Wt' have therefore yield- 
ed to their wishes, and continued a school, for some time only, for 
thirty children ; and in one or two instances, till the labours of 
the field reduced the number of children as low as twenty, when 
we thought we were not authorised to incur that expense any 
longer for so small a number. It is possible, however, that 
something may in future be done in cases of this kind to meet 
the earnest wishes of both parents and children, by Ambulatory 
Schools, which shall remain in these villages during those monthg 
wherein the children enjoy the greatest leisure, and then be re- 
moved till the more favourable season return. 

The comparative coolness of desire for schools in Calcutfa,how- 
ever, is compensated by another circumstance : many of the more 
wealthy natives, having read the compendiums used in the schools, 
have been exceedingly desirous of obtaining them for the use of 
their own children at home. Their liaving in them truths and facts 
at least new, if not interesting, has attracted the notice of the na- 
tives so much in Calcutta and its vicinity, that of the Dig-dur- 
lUD^ agener j 1 view of authentic facts, wc have been obliged in tliese 
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few months to put to press a second edition. Should this desire to*^ 
become acquainted with the ideas taught in the schools of the In- 
stitution increase, which is not improbable, it may in some degree 
effect the work of schools in Calcutta w ithout incurring the ex- 
pense. It is of little consequence through what medium the na- 
tives obtain a knowledge of reading and writing in their own 
language, if this when attained can be rendered subservient to 
their advancement in knowledge*; and their gradual improvetnent 

private and public virtue. 

The pleasure and satisfaction expressed relative to these schools 
by both parents and children, and the inhabitants in general of 
the various towns in winch they have been established, exceed 
any thing of the kind we have ever witnessed before. Religious 
instruction can never be duly appreciated till its design and ten- 
dency be fully known; till which period, (which often involves a 
lapse of years,) it appears with a dubious aspect to the ignorant 
and suspicious. But happily learning is in the highest degree 
of repute throughout India; and even one of the ‘4wice born,” 
though regarded with a respect more than human, still doubles his 
own worth, and the value of every gift presented him, by the ad- 
dition of learning: and the instruction of youth, which in their 
highest seminaries oflearnir.g is always gratuitous, (learning being 
above all price,) is esteemed a worksof the most meritorious kind. 
Hence the complacency expressed b) our Hindoo neighbours in 
these schools exceeds every thing we have seen expressed by them 
on any other occasion ; the admission of liis child into one of these 
schools is esteemed by a parent a far greater thing than the gift 
of a few rupees; and the suli-ifaction manifested by the children, 
would delight the heart of any fiiend of man by whom it could 
be witnessed. Whoever is recognised by them as connected with 
these schools, instead of being shunned, as Euro]>enns often arc, 
is instantly approached, and saluted by them witiui countenance 
beaming with d-light; — and on a visit, cocoa-mit«; plantains, aipl 
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fruits of every kind supposed to be agreeable, are poured forth 
to welcome the person whom they so much esteem their friend. 

Nor is if unpleasant to see the children of brahmans arail them- 
F('lvcs of these schools in so great a degree. While the suspicion 
which an attempt to ascertain minutely the cast, &“c. of the chil 
dren, might have excited in the beginning, has prevented our 
ascertaining the exact number of each cast and profession who at- 
tend school, as we at first intended, and as we may possibly hcre- 
afrer do with perfect ease, we have reason to believe that the 
number of brahman children who attend, very far exceeds the 
proportion they bear to the other inhabitants of India. In some 
schools nearly one fourth, and in others, if the masters may be 
credited, full one third, arc the children of brahmans. The num- 
ber of those already invested with the poita we can ascertain ; 
but many of the children of brahmans who attend have not be- 
come actually of the twice born*,” and these arc not to be 
distinguished from the rest. To see youths, invested with the 
Facred thread, thus mingle with their school-mates in their various 
exercises, and in numerous instances give place without rhngriii 
to their supetior merit, when they rise in their rospeefive classes, 
is highly gratifying. No wish has ever been expressed by them 
to be formed into a separate class; nor do we recollect a single 
instance of a brahman youth’s having left the school in disgust be- 
cause classed with soodras. * It is pleasing to observe the desire 
after knowledge thus far equalizing the different casts among the 
Hindoos; and it naturally carries forward the mind to the period 
W'hen the chief distinction regarded among them shall be that 
which flows from superior knowledge and virtue. 

In some instances Girls have wished, and have been permitted, 
to partake of the instruction imparted by the Institution. Un- 
4er the eye of a teacher fii whom peculiar confidence has been 


* It is the investiture with the poita which the Hindoos deem equivalent 
]fo a second birth. Hence the turn direija, “ twice born,” so often 
plied to brahtnrns in the Hindoo writings. 
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reposed^ some have been admitted, and have gone through their 
exercises, separated from the boys by a mat partition. More female 
pupils could have been obtained, had it appeared desirable ; but in 
the infancy of the Institution, it appeared best to depart as little 
as possible from those ideas which have acquired authority and ve^ 
neration. Nor indeed, while it is in the highest degree desirable 
to dispel ignorance from the female mind among the Hindoos, are 
we certain that a sudden and complete exchange of that resorve 
and exclusion to which they have been so long habituated, for the 
boldness they might acquire by mingling with boys, before their 
minds are duly [)reparod by imbibing superior pvinci|)les, would 
be altogether desirable. We w ould rather hope, that as the sys- 
tem advances, son^e plan may be adopted w hich nmy communi- 
cate to them the blessings of knowledge, without the sacrilicc of 
that modest reserve, which, if not real virtue, is among the Hindoos 
virtue’s best preservative. 

It may be expected that something should be said here on the 
head of Proficiency. 'I'lie various instances given in the Appendix 
however, in which a few’ moidhs have carried the children through 
all the Elementary Tables, and in some instances to the Jyotish, 
the Dig-dursun, &c. sufficiently evince tlicir aptitude to learn. It 
is indeed but justice to the character of the Hindoo youths to say, 
that in general there is among them no dejivicnejf ojumental kind; 
and that, if they can only be pcrsuatled to resist the temptations 
in the way of their constant attendance at school, their improve- 
ment is certain. In no instance has expulsion been resorted to 
for dulness and idleness, and the instances have been very lew 
wherein reproof has been merited. In their writing from dicta- 
tion the epitomes given, many instances have occurred wherein 
they have actually committed them to memory. In a word it may 
be said, that, with few exceptions, to the mind of a Hindoo 
knowledge is as grateful as pleasant food to the palate. 

C 2 
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It may not be improper to give a brief account of the progress 
made this year towards completing the system of Elementary works 
briefly mentioned in the “ Hints.” The first thing that demand- 
ed our attention was the Tables, respecting' which, when used 
in the diflerent schools, a small degree of observation was suffi- 
cient to convince us that they wore susceptible of much imprc\ -i- 
ment. 1’he following is the order in which they now stand ; — First, 
a double series of the Alphabet is giien, one in the natural order, 
and another classing the letters according to their formation, those 
which are angular being placed logotluT, and afterward the rest, 
so as to assist the learner in distinguishing from each other the let- 
ters nearly alike in shape.— The B.inan follow, or the Consonants 
united in succession to Ihedliien'iit Vowels.— Then the PholaSy 
or the Tarious Compound Consonants so united as to exclude the 
inherent vowel. All these form four Tables, and with the figures 
include seven hundred and sixty characters, forming a complete 
display of their alphabetic system. These are follow'cd by near- 
ly five hundred words of two and tlirec syllables, formed by the 
vowels and simple coiTsonants to the exclusion of all the com- 
pounds ; and by two tables of reading lessons. To these succeed 
about five hundred words more, containing the Fholas or combin- 
ed consonants arranged according to the number of syllables, from 
one to five; which are also followed by tables of reading lessons, 
intended to familiarize tliese combinations to tlio pupil. The w hole 
form Sixteen I'ablcs ; — and here, the alphabetic system being thus 
given at large and exemplified both in spelling and reading les- 
sons, it appeared best to terminate the tables in the large type, 
and to reserve the other spelling lessons for the octavo size, to 
avoid sw elliiig the expense for the teak boards. 


2. As tlie Bengalee, as w ell as the other languages of India, is 
derived immediately from the Suiigskrit, it appeared desirable to 
give youth an idea of the manner in which their language is form- 
ed. With this view a thousand more of the most common words 
are given, arranged in Etymological order ; the root being given 
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first, and then the Tarious iivords in common use formed from it by 
the different prepositions, and formative terminations. These are 
so numerous, that about sixty of the most common roots, as Arrf, 
doing,” rffl, ‘^giving,” “ knowing,” &c. originate the whole 
thousand. This method is as pleasing to a native, as an alphabetic 
classification of words is to us ; and it serves insensibly to convey 
to youth in general, an idea of the formation of their own lan- 
guage which has hitherto been confined to those acquainted with 
Sungskrit. 


3. To follow these, and form easy lessons for Reading, we have 
given a selection of such Fables from <disop as appeared most likely 
to convey instruction to the minds of Hindoo youth ; w hich are 
printed in the octavo form rather than in'tliat of the tables, to 
lessen the expense. Certain Anecdotes from IIMoiy are added, 
illustrative of justice, fidelity, probity, and humanity. 

4. On Penmanship as a distinct article, there is perhaps less to 
be said in Bengalee than in most other languages. The printed 
alphabet has been so recently formed from the written character, 
that the variations are far less than in those countries where the 
two characters have been separated for any length of lime. The 
written alphabet indeed has not yet assumed a difierence of posi- 
tion 3 when foimcd correctly, it is as fully rectangular as the print- 
ed character. 'The indistinctness observable in writing, therefore, 
arises much more from the carelessness and inaccuracy of the 
writer, and the corrupt forms of letters introduced, than from any 
real discrepancy between the jirinted and the current character i 
which indistinctness is increased by the omission of the few' dia- 
critic points the alphabet possesses, and not seldom by many words 
being idly written in continuous succession with scarcely any 
space between them, as well as by an orthography in wliich scarce- 
ly two natives agree. In proportion to their being accustomed to 
reading and writing, these faults will gradually disappear, as they 
have in general from English chirography. For the sake of facilU 
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fating the acquisition of Penmanship^ however, we have had a fair 
transcript of the Alphabet carefully written, and neatly cut in 
wood, about four times as large as our largest types, that the let- 
ters may be seen at a distance ; a thing highly convenient when 
the class of beginners is large, as copies of this alphabet can be 
easily discerned almost from any part of the school. 

/b* In Arithmetic much assistance has been found necessary. 
It was mentioned in the Hints” that an elementary system of 
arithmetic on the Kuropean plan had been drawn up and translated 
into Bengalet;, including both the simple and compound rules as 
far as tli.' Rule of Three, and illustrated witli proper examples in 
the denominations of money and measures familiar to the natives. 
To bring this into gc^al use, however, was the difficulty ; astho 
masters trained up alone in their own, could not be expected to be 
expert in the Fmropean method, to which the two months’ instruc- 
tion in the plan could not be adequate, had their attention been 
wholly devoted to arithmetic ; wlien it requires a year’s application 
on the part of a sensible English lad to acquaint himself with all 
the rules simple and compound from Numeration to the Rule of 
Three. No step appeared better therefore, than to instruct in the 
European method two or three able men well skilled in Bengalee 
arithmetic, and send them round to the various schools, that they 
might instruct the Monitoro in the English mode of solving ques- 
tions in these rules. This method lias been adopted with a consi- 
derable degree o( success . } 

But in addition to this, it was necessary that the Hindoo youth 
should be thoroughly instructed in their own accounts, particular- 
ly in those which arc included in the Jumeedaree Papers.’* 
These papers, formed from time immemorial on the state of a 
country wherein nearly every man cither lets out or rents acertaiu 
portion of ground, contain a multitude of forms by which land is 
measured, leased out, or let from year to year. As this land va- 
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riesin price according to its qualitj, the use to Mrhich it is applied, 
and even the various trees which it contains, the most minute 
account is kept of the quantity which falls under each denomina- 
tion from year to year, and of the varied rent that each kind ought 
to pay. This renders these Jumerdaree Papers exceedingly im- 
portant; while they moreover include all the forms of Coiiveyanc-* 
ing which they possess, as well aslheir modes of keeping (heir ac- 
counts respecting land. Aware of this, we have procured an au- 
thentic and complete copy of the most approved forms, and di- 
gesting them into their various divisions, nine in number, after 
correcting them as to orthography and grammar, have put them 
to press for the use of these schools. Tlioy occupy scarcely less 
than two hundred pages ; and scarcely any thing of the nature of 
arithmetic can be more important to them, as they interest all from 
the humble cottager to the largest land-holder. These tlicre-f 
fore, added to the knowledge of the fundamental rules of arith- 
metic which is communicated to them, qualify (hem for every kind 
of business in the country connected with numbers, and raise their 
knowledge of accounts beyond any thing liiflierfo known among 
them. The effect of this in communicating a rlearnej-s of idea on 
matters of general concern, and in enabling them to guard against 
imposition, must impart to the simple inhabitants of tlie villages a 
degree of satisfaction they scarcely enjoyed before ; while the iii- 
noxiousness of this acquisition is sncli* that although it may open 
the way of an ingenious youth to a place of trust and confidence 
in his own village or neighbourhood, it holds out no temptation to 
disdain the plough and the homely cot, and sally forth in quest of 
imaginary wealth. Meanwhile the writing of these papers from 
dictation is not without its use in other ways : as they are now ren- 
dered correct they serve to improve youth in orthography ; and us 
thb law of the schools is, that part of the day alone shall be given to 
writing these, while the other part shall be devoted to writing the 
various compendiums, they form a happy check on (lie cupidity of 
the parents, and the versatility of Che pupils, inclined as they are 
<0 consider their work as done when they are perfect in the JEle- 
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mentaiy Tables, and the rudiments of Arithmetic; and to leare 
ichool as accomplished scholars on the least temptation of a lucra- 
tire nature. As the writinj^ of these papers from dictation, there- 
fore, occupies a full year, this afibrds time for them to become pret- 
ty fully acquainted with the various compendiums they in the mean 
time write out and study. 

6. It is well known that the Hindoos are extremely fond of 
their children’s writing Names. Upon this exercise they enter, 
in their own schools, as soon as they can form the alphabet with 
its various combinations ; and dry as it is, it forms their chief em- 
ploy the remainder of the time they spend at school. To furnish 
them with something perfectly consonant w ith their own ideas, we 
have drawn up a short compilation under the name of the Shas- 
\tru-pud{l!iff\ containing the names of the most eminent Sungskrit 
writers, and of the works thpy have written. It begins with the 
four Vedrts collected by Vyastf; the Sam, the Yujoor, the Uik, 
and the Uthurva Vedas : and then cmimeralcs the Upuvedas, as 
the Ayoor-veda, on medicine ; the Dhunoor-veda, on military sci- 
ence, &c. The six Dursuiis or systems of philosophy arc then 
mentioned, and their respective founders, as the Sangkhya, origi- 
nated by Kupilu; the Patuujulee, by Palunjulu, (both describ- 
ed as atheistic, and excluding the idea of a Creator from the for- 
mation of the world ;) the* Vedanta system, by Vijasu: file Ny- 
aya, hy Gouiuma; the Mcemangsha, by Jymin 'r, and the Vyslie- 
shika, by Kunada^ with the names of tin most eminent commen- 
tators on these difterent systems. ’J'hch follow the vaiious wri- 
ters on jurisprudence, beginning with Munoo ; a short account 
of the Pooranus, or the fabulous history of the Hindoos, conipil- 
ed by Vyasa-deva; the principal « , iters on Astronn ny, begin- 
ning with Bhaskura, together with their works; tin ir Medical 
writers, Charakmoonce and others ; (Iicir chief Pouts, comraenc- 
ing with Valmiki, the author of IheKamayttna; (hc-ir wri' rs on 
Rhe^riC} Murmatha^ Visha-nathaj and others ; and lastly, theiF 
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most eminent Grammarians and Lexicoj^raphers, trSm Panlni the 
father of Sungskrit grammar to Umura-singha the author of the 
Umura-kosha. 

This summary is compressed into a Tory fr^v pages ; and idle 
it gratifies th dr tast3 for writing names, it furiiislies tliem Aiith 
a succinrt view of the Uteruture of tlu'ir ouii country, and ivii- 
ders familiar to all, facts hitherto known only to the learned among 
them. The objection that this tends to give them exaUed views 
of their own country, has little in it of real weight. It is correet 
fact which must form the basis of knowledgt'; and if Jiidia has 
produced authors enunent in various branches of literature, no good 
can arise from robbing the nation of its due praise by concealing 
the fact : but good may arise from this bcirtg brought fully befor.i 
the mass of Hindoo youth. Who can say that a kindred spirit 
may not arise among them, which, furnishc'd with materials un- 
speakably superior in the knowledge of the western world and 
of the Sacred Scripturiis, may in some future day illuminate the 
whole of India with the light of truth ? 

7. To meet the native taste for copying letters, a number of 
Let(ers have been drawn uj) corrertas to orf ’ ;r;ip!i} and grammar, 
and suitable in point of style. The liibi six of t’.i-. ^{‘ uir <..i com- 
mon business,, but the others are written as from a youth .»t school 
to his parents, giving them an arrount of what lie issfudying, and 
])ointing out the advantages arisingfrom knowledge, 'f u tiicse let- 
ters are prefixc'd the metrical directions of Shoobhuvkuv^ relative 
to the proper mode of addressing the various ranks and degrees 
of men : — these have been long current in the country, and 
finding them on examination to be valuable, Aye thought we could 
not do better than correct the orthography, and mei t the popular 
wish by introducing them into the schools. 

^8. The Dig-dursuna, or General ^"iew, (from the points of 
the compass, and dursuiKu a icMv.) ib a Miscellaneous Selection of 
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Trathi aad Faeti^ relatire to hittoiy and chronology to natural 
objects, as the clouds, the air, water, snow, ice, metals, &c. — to 
morality, the nature of man, the creation and government of the 
world, &c, expressed in short sentences, unconnected with each 
other, each one containing some fact or maxim. These sentences, 
being thus complete in themselves, arc arranged promiscuously with 
the view of rendering the work the more agreeable. 1 his reposj- 
toiy therefore, wliich can be enlarged to any size deemed conveni- 
ent, can receive any of those facts which the knowledge now pos- 
sessed of natural science, 6^c. has brought fully to light, as well 
as any ideas on the subject of morality which it may be desirable 
to convey. It may therefore supply for the present the place of 
the Compendiums of Ethics, and of Facts relating to Natural Sci- 
ence. Of the ease with which important ideas can be introduced, 
the following sentences given therein, though not perfectly in suc^ 
cession, may form a specimen. 

The world was created nearly six thousand years ago.” 

The highest mountain in the world is not more than five 
miles above the level of the sea.” 

Every drop of water contains multitudes of living insects.” 

t 

The sun, moon, and stars, are inanimate ; they can neither 
speak nor understand.” 

God has created of one blood all the nations of the earth.” 

God has created the bodies and the spirits of men.” 

Every human body is formed for a particular human spirit ; 
and every human spirit has its separate and peculiar body.” 

It is appointed unto all men once to die, and after that the 
judgment. ” . 
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A little child Is capable of thinking, and reflecting, < Who 
made me, and why was I made V but beasts are incapable of thought 
and reflection.” 

There are only three oceans in the whole world, the Indian 
ocean, the Pacific ocean, and the Atlantic ocean.” ^ 

To one with whom they have been familiar from his childlioo^ 
these ideas may appear trivial and unimportant ; but they furnish a 
sensible Hindoo youth with correct ideas on points the most impor* 
tant to the human mind. To those whose whole system of belief and 
practice is built on the supposition that the earth has existed mil- 
lions of years ; — that mount Soomeroo, the abode of the gods, is 
thousands of miles in height ; — that there are‘ seven dweepas or con- 
tinents, with as many oceans intervening to part them; — that the 
Divine Being, and the spirits of men and of beasts, form but one 
universal spirit ; —that souls undergo eight millions of births or 
transmigrations, if the number be not commuted by works of merit; 
-—the mind’s being preoccupied with correct ideas of this nature 
cannot be unimportant. A slight circumstance which occurred a f|w 
months ago, shews also that they are not wholly without their effect. 
Two or three school-masters, steady men, came to us one day, wish- 
ing to know how they should account to their pupils for the length 
of Kama’s life, eleven thousand yeails, if the world itself had been 
created only six thousand. They were told in reply, that it would 
have been easy for us to have said the world was created six hun» 
dred thousand years ago, instead of six thousand, had we not sup- 
posed they would prefer accuracy in every thing laid before them 
to fancy and fiction. That relative to their chronology we could 
only say, it had not as yet been examined by the pundits of the 
surrounding countries; but the account we had given them of the 
time which had elap-^ed since the creation, had been examined by 
the pundits of all the different uarious in Europe, who had fixed 
on this M the most accurate and just ; aud as such we had laid it 
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before them, supposing they would prefer certainly to mere con- 
jecture. "Whether this reasoning convinced them or not we can- 
not sjiy ; bul tlie} iijipeai ( d to acquiesce in its justness, and since 
then wc have heard nothing from them of tlio dilliculty of recon- 
ciling the longevity of Rama with the Kuropean account of the crea- 
tion ; nor Jias there been any kind of intcimptiou in the schools 
over which they preside* 

•4. We have ronqdeted and printed a concise View of the 
Solar System, preceded by a short account of such of the princi- 
ples of attraction and the laws of motion, as the solar system 
involves, 'i'his epitome, after describing the sun, the moon, and 
the various planets, notices the causes of clay and night, of eclips- 
es, and of the tides. It is accompanied with a glossary, explaining 
in familiar Bengalee every technical term, and every word not in 
general use. In some of the schools, tlie whole of this biief epi- 
tome has been committed to memory by the cider pupils. Copies 
of it have also been (j('sired by respectable jia^'cs in Calcutta h)r 
the v.s.^ of t!ieir children at home. . 

»10. We have at length been abb' to biiiij; to ;):t»s an Fpilome 
of (ieography, describing the situation, extent, population, and 
prc^seiit state of the various countries in the woild, beginning with 
Asia. It is prefaced with an intioduction, la}iug down the prin- 
ciples on which geography is founded, and the technical terms 
applied to the various parts of the earth with n lation to their 
form, size, &c. As the epitome is intended for Bengaljtliis coun- 
try is first described; the^f follow those countries in Asia which 
lie N., F*., and W. of it. Europe follows Asia ; tlien Africa is 
described, and lastly America. 1 he longitiuh*, as reckoned 
from Greenwich, is however retaiued, for (he sake of aiij^ who 
m ty hereafter consult an Kiiglish geographical autlior. In this 
•pitomc, wltileAsia is ark now lodged as the birth-place of man- 
kind, and the scene of those transactions most imjmrtant to (he 
race, an attempt is made to do justice to Europe relative to its 
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present superiority in the earth and to assign Britain her duo 
place among the nations. Care is al'^o taken to point out the 
comparatively happy or miserable state of the various countries, 
as governed by equibible laws and enlightened by science, or on 
the other hand subjected to the mere caprice of their rulers, and 
involved in ignorance and vice. Jt is translated into Bengalee, 
and is now in the press. To render it the more useful, a map of 
tiv* world has been prepared, with the names of the various coun- 
t i'is, in fhe Bengalee character. We hoped it would have uc- 
compaded t!ie epitome; but the dilliculty in the executiuii will 
render it bonix; months later. 

'i' i ‘ hst wos lv m mtioned in the Hints,” as desirable in tlicsa 
a ('oiTipendium of General Historjr and Chronology, is 
I ; i)ut as it will of course exceed in size any of the preced- 
ing it will be some time before it can be completed. That 

it will b.‘: pre(t)' large must be evident; for tne view it should pre- 
sent <0 the Jliiidoos of the great events which have taken place 
since the creation, however brief, should be sufliciently clear to 
bring every age distinctly before them, and indeed every nation 
that has distinguished itself on the great theatre of human alfairs. 

This will bo followed b}'^ a VocabularVj which vvill include all 
the diiUcult words used in the vaiious coinpendiu'iis, alphabeti- 
cally arranged. As many of these are scientiiic terms, this wdll 
form a considerable addition to the present stock of w rds in 
current use. It is indeed only words less common, or words us- 
ed in a peculiar sense, which need explanation. In a person’s 
vernacular language, far less of explanation is needed than we 
are ready to imagine. If we recur to our own aCv']uisilion of our 
vernacular tongue, (of the chief words in which there must hare 
been a time when we were ignorant,) we shall probably find, that 
those of us best acquainted with the language, never consulted a 
dictionary for five hundred words; — and possibly all the words 
^re ever heard our tutors explain, do not amount to half tliat 
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number. Tlip f.ir< ts, that rpaflii!|r brings a person almost insen- 
sibly and yet thoroughly arqnainted uith the words of his own 
lslii:riia -v : by virwin» wnicls in tlrdr s rfral ronnections, we ob- 
tain a far rloart r idea of (heir f. rce and meaning, than we could 
obfaiii by the most laborious appliea<ion to a dielionary. If we 
furnisii these joiith therefore with sufTH ientof pleasant m.itter for 
reading, litde wi;l be ne.;.! d < itlier from a learned 

teacher, or fiom a vocabulary, beyond the explanation of un- 
ronimoM or t'»clir.1cal lerms. 13y reading, a \outli wili arqnin* a 
fai better id a of coiumoM words as tlv y < ccui to his « wn letlcc- 
tion, than could obtain from the operose explanation of the 
most learned instructor. 

Th^' great ol)] t uf present tlierefore seems to be, flia^ of con- 
veying ideas, ntt cl to inbnm and enlarge tin* mind, in as little 
room a*id as few wo'd'^ as sh:d'. b ' found consisterjt with perspi- 
ruitv. That t'*?' r'^nnirf's br.fh labmr and ind-Tnirnt erorv must 
bo aware w ho has made i],n altemid : bn* fhaf ;? is an obi ’^ t nt- 
tuin.ible, at bast by repeated tiin^s. rnd n c -ntiiiual regard te im- 
provement, few will deny ; and t‘:'it in the present instance it is 
worth all the labor it may co-t, will he no less clear to those who 
consider, that the euli^litenins* ot I-ulia, and ie.decd of neaiiy the 
whole of the east, may be the u'tiinate fiuit under the blessing of 
a gracious Providence. Ni^th’ng ran be of greater importance to 
nations sunk in ii^norance tfian diii'udng among them jn* 5 i and 
correct idi^as of llu-inselves, as ermtuves formed in their very na- 
ture for immortality, and placed in a state of probation by the 
wi&c, impartial, and almighty Author of tlieir being, — as niated 
to each other in social life,— and as conncc/cd with the rest of 
mankind both in ])oint of time and place. And while multitudes 
of volumes may be piolitably written to illustrate this threefold 
relation, it is pnsfilde to condense the facts and truths on which 
it rests into a very small compass. ^Yhen, therefore, in addition to 
the ignorance into w hich these countries are sunk, we consider the 
little taste they have at present for reading, and the aversion ex- 
'cited by tlic slight of a ponderous volume; w e shall be convinced 
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that it is well worth the labour to strip simple facts and truths of 
every thing extraneous, express them in the most perspicuous terms, 
and arrange them in the most agreeable maimer, if by these means 
youth can be allured to the reception and study of truths so im* 
portant to their present and future welfare. 

The mode of throwing into short sentences, not burdensome 
to the memory, things desirable to be remembered, is also con^ 
genial with their own ideas. Though conveying ideas in verse is 
common among the lower classes, still this is the method preferred 
in their philbsophical and grammatical works of highest reputation. 
Of this the Moogdhubodha furnishes an instance, which employs 
nearly eleven hundred snfros or short maxims, to convey the doc- 
trine of Sungskrit grammar, all of which every child devoted to 
the study of that language is expected to commit to memory, with 
their Sungskrit comment or explanation annexed. Half this number 
of sentences may be made to convey in the current language of the 
country, nearly every truth and fact both moral and scientific which 
it is at present desirable to impart to a Hindoo youth ; and were 
he even to commit these to memory, he might, in less than half the 
time devoted to the Sungskrit grammar, furnish his mind with a 
treasure of ideas, which duly improved by reflection, might enable 
him hereafter to illuminate all around him. In the present deflei- 
^iicy of taste for reading therefore, it is not easy to say hpw ideas 
could be more < asily diffused than by epitomes of this kind, care- 
fully improved from y^arto year, till rendered complete as to their 
subjects, and unexceptionable in point of style and arrangement* 
To these may at any time succeed more enlarged treatises to the 
highest advantage, and thus the seeds of knowledge and virtue, 
early sown in the mind, be gradually nourished till they ripen into 
individual virtue and national happiness ; in which important work 
we hope for the most valuable assistance from our highly csteem- 
I ed friends in the Calcutta School Pook Society,” formed in the 
> course of the present year. " 
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From these circumstances wc can easily appreciate tlie advan^ 
taj^es wJiicIi the youth of India are likrl} to reap from a .steady 
perseverance in this system of education. On their superior im- 
proromeiit in reading, writiris;, and arithmetic, it is needless to 
enlarge -their having all the comjmunds in their alphabetic system 
distinctly expressed, and exompUried both in spelling and reading, 
must necessarily give them a knowledge of it which they wiilcairy 
with them through life, and the value of which w ill be evident to 
those who consider how^ much the thorough knowledge of an al- 
phabetic .system allures to the study of even a foreign language ; 
tlioir liaving above ton times the quautily of matter*' laid before 
them which they h:ul in their own schools, must necessarily im- 
prove them in reading : their perpetually copying a correct and fair 
exemplar must also render tliein .superior in the article of writing; 
and tiieir imjiroved know lodge of aiithmeiic, cannot but give them 
an immediate superiority iii the nuiiagcMueiit ot their own account'’, 
while it habituates tnem to at least one species of sound and con- 
clu.sive reasoning, that built on the doctiiii ot numbers. 

But wc frankly acknowdedge that, important as these advan- 
tages arc, they do not form our chief olq .ct in thus attempting 
to introduce the present system of education. Tliese arc but the 
elements of knowledge; they form merely the avenue to tliat fair 
temple to which we w'ould fain h'lid our Hindoo youth ; and one 
happy means of accomplishing t .is object will be furnished by tlio 
facility they will thus acquire of / eadiiig thcpnnfcd chtrarfer. Tho 
circumstances in which most of the natives stand who have been 
trained up in their owm schools, renders this a w ot k of exceeding 
great difficulty. As they have previously never .seen any thing 
but manuscript, and that possibly in small quandtv as well as ill 
written, it is not easy to find a man who can road the printed 
character with any readiness, iiotwithstarKiing il^ superior clear- 
ness and regularity ; which is not surprizing when we consider, 
th^t eren to a man of study, the rej^ding of a character which * 
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three or four daya* close application might familiarize^ is often a 
remora in the way of improrement from year to year, merely 
because sufficieatresolutit«n cannot be mustered up to devote these 
very few days to its complete acquisition. If it be thus with Euro- 
peaiis, who to superior vigor of mind unite strong motives for study; 
how much more must it be so with a native, who has scarcely tast- 
ed the sweets of knowledge ! But this obstacle must be overcome 
before knowledge can find its way to the Hindoo mind in any con- 
siderable degree. What would Europe have been oven now, had 
it been confined till this day to the perusal of a small portion of ill- 
written nflElliMiicript ? W''hen therefore every particle of that iiifbr- 
mation which expands the mind, must come through the printed 
character, were no superior ideas gained at school, the familiarizing 
of this medium to them from early youth would form an important 
step towards improvement; particularly when it is considered, 
that this acquisition, once made, is scarcely ever lost as long as 
siglit remains. 


W’"c cannot but hope however, that, in some instances at least, 
superior ideas will be imbibed by the youth thus instructed. 
'J'heir having before them correct ideas of the size and figure of 
the earth — of the solar system — the various nations of the world 
- of past transactions — of the nature of man, a future state, &c. 
must leave sope traces on the mind ; as, however new some of 
these ideas may seem to them, still, if conveyed in easy language, 
they cannot be completely unintelligible. And if it be said that 
the few pages set before them at school are not likely to contain 
ideas sufficient to imbue the mind, it may be replied that five or 
six hundred pages, (into less than which all cannot be brought that 
has been already enumerated,) are not so contemptible a number* 
And if they were fewer, it should be recollected, that a fad or a 
truth conveyed in very few words, may be expanded by reflection 
tlli it shoot forth in a thousand ramifications. Ideas conveyed 
in a profusion of words, or accompanied by long explanatoiy 
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commentii, ar'* not tlio«p w!iic!i li tyo always snnit deepest into 
our own minds. C('rtaiii IcaMng facts certain important maxims, 
conveyed perliaps by the voice of a parent, or by some exemplar 
which gave us just ideas of fair wrilins:, have remained engraven 
on the mind through all the future vicissitudes of life, and have 
exerted an influ(Mice in forming our characters b yoiidall theyo- 
lomes we may have read. W.'.y should we suppose t ie mind of a 
Hindoo youth to b * formed so dilFerently from our own as to ren- 
der this impossible? pavticu'arly when the novelty of these ideas 
—the pleasing sensations acconipan)ing their reception —his I i- 
Bure— ^nd his having so f(^w other iijas to solicit ^ib^tteiilioii, 
all combine to fix them in the mind. 


Nor is another circumstance unworthy of notice, the effect 
this system insensibly but real'y produces, on ihejteln;»s oi the 
youths thus instructed, and eveu on those of tin ir parents. It has 
been already said, that th<- communication of kiiowL^dge is uiii- 
rersally approved a noiig t:ie Hindoos, as good in its own nature; 
and that the instruction of youth is esteemed an act une paivo- 
Cally beneficent. While thv'* children, therefore, receive with so 
much pleasure the instruction imparted to them, both parents and 
children feel an increasing conviction, that th(Te are those who 
really care for their w dfare. Tlie ideas of respect and esteem, 
if not of gratitude, which are thus excited, are naturally trans- 
ferred to tlivi nation from whose good will towards them these be. 
Refits arise ; who t!i Tefore c >iit unpl it<‘d as taking a cordial 
interest in their welfare, since they seek tli(*ir advancemeiit in 
knowledge. TeW t.iings indeed seem more likely to secure the 
attachmeiitof the people of India, tiun the e tablislimeiit of schools 
among them in a nunner complete y frjc aid uucojistrained; 
not indeed as tjie act of Government imperatively demanding 
obedience, but as an act of kindness emanating from i e phi- 
lanthropy of the nation under whose fostering care they are plac- 
•d by divine Providence, and extending the benefit to ^1 vyho 
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wish it, without being compulsory on any. This effect of tlie system 
we have already in some degree witnessed. Comparisons have been 
made between this mode of conduct and that of their Maho- 
medan conquerors, who made no attempts to diffuse knowledge 
among them, but rather laboured in various ways to extinguish 
what little they already possessed .* and tliis contrast leaves an im- 
pression on their minds by no means uh favorable to those whom 
they thus regard as their real friends ; an impression which we 
trust is gaining strength with every returning year. 

On thelTMfrie therefore, when we consider the progreft now 
made by the Hindoo youth in the common attainments of read- 
ing, writing, orthography, and accounts the superior ideas they 
arc imbibing relative to things connected with both their duty and 
their welfare ; — their happily familiarizing themselves in the 
printed character^ with the medium through which knowledge 
may hereafter be poured in upon them to any extent ; and unite 
with these the impression which the system of instruction leavei 
on their minds of the cordial good will borne thcpi by the nation 
thus seeking their welfare, as well as of its superiority to them- 
selves in knowledge and power, we are ready to hope, that the 
benefits resulting therefrom will be ultimately found such as to 
repay all the labor and expense attending their communication. , 

Nor is it an unimportant circumstance that these benefits are 
conferred in a way which heaves the natives in their proper sphere 
of life, and in the enjoyment of their respective callings, without 
their minds disturbing by the desire of seeking boundless wealth 
through a knowledge of English. We once feared that a 
system unattended with any allurement of this kind, and which 
merely held out an increase of knowledge through the cultivation 
of their own language, would not be found sufficiently interestirig 
to the natives in general ; while we clearly saw, that to unite with 
it any idea of imparting English, even as the reward of diligence, 
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would be ruinous to the sjstem bj the expense it would entail, 
and s(’arc( iy less fio to the minds of those who might nourish this 
exptu'taiioii. As the knowledge of English is viewed by the natives 
in general as the higli road to affluence, such of them as by dint of 
labour might attain even the ability of writing the cliaracter with 
neatness, together with a few English phrases, would, it is triu‘, be 
able to add few useful ideas the reby to their native stock of know- 
ledge; (for who of them could comprehend a page of any sound 
English author?) but their minds would be instantly raised above 
the hammer, the chisel, and the plough; and they would sally 
forth iiftiordes in quest of that wealth u hich possibly^w^ Iii a thou- 
sand among their neighbours might formerly have realized. 
injurious effects of this course would soon have been manifest: 
relative to English copyists, the market would have been over- 
stocked in a tenfold degree, while every year would have increased 
the number. Nine out of ten therefore, unable to find honest em- 
'ployment, and with thef'r knowledt^e of English incapable of re- 
turning to the axe or the plough, must either have dragged out a 
miserable life in the utmost want and distress, or have added to 
the general profligacy of manners by having recourse to nefarious 
methods of obtaining the support nature imperiously demands. 
Such, it was foreseen, must have been the effect of corrupting the 
simplicity of the native mind by holding out as an allurement, the 
idea of their being taught English, or even to write the English cha- 
racter. We determined therefore to steer clear of this rock in the 
beginning, whatever reception the system might meet;— and the 
manner in which it has been received, has fully evinced, that no* 
thing beyond a frank and candid disclosure of the object^ is want* 
ing to interest the Hindoos in their own improvement;. 


Perhaps some may be ready to ask, Would it then be injurious 
to attempt imparting a knowledge of the English language to the 
natives of India ? Would not this be the most effectual way of 
enlightening their minds> and securing their mental and moral im* 
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provement? To this we would reply with due diflldeiice, because 
we are aware that wise and excellent men have entertained dif- 
ferent opinions on this important subject. To us it does not ap- 
pear perfectly clear, that even the ability of reading every thing 
contained in the Rnglish language, would so infallibly prove a bles- 
sing to the native mind iu its present Imbecile state. Whether 
the strong meat on which a well educated Briton can feed with 
delight, or the less innoxious food which his sound judgment can 
either digest, or throw olF without injury, would be equally in- 
noxious to the mind of a Hindoo, we would not venture to say ; 
but “ ^ to set before them in lluir own language^ a ju- 

dicious selection of mental food, easy of digestion, and suited to 
Mfengthen the understanding and nourish the best alFections of the 
mind, has at least its advantages in their present uninformed state. 

Flit the imjwssibUityof eonveyingto thema knowledge of Jlng* 
lish available to mental and moral improvement without incurring 
ail insupportable expense, must be obvious to all who duly weigh 
the subject. I.ittle is done here unless such a knowledge of Eng- 
lish be imparted, as sliall enable natives to read a valuable author 
with a degree of ease ; for that which cannot be done with ease by 
a Hindoo, is certain of not being done to any great extent. But 
what expenditure of money could impart this knowledge to a thou- 
sandth part of the population of Bengal ? And if this were im- 
parted to so few, would these propagate their knowledge of the 
language ? Would they converse in English with their neighbours^ 
or even their own families? What classical scholar in Europe con* 
verses in Latin with his family and domestics ? This knowledge 
of English thus imparted with so much expense, w'ould hepropa^ 
gated only in a very small degree ; and the next generation of 
liido-Eriglish scholars must be formed by the same means and 
nearly at the same expense ; and thus in perpetual succession to 
the end of time. Of the difficulty of rendering any European lan- 
guage thus familiar to the natives of India, the case of the Portu- 
guese language may convince us» It is more than three hundred 
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' years since the language was introduced into India, and the nation 
who spoke it possessed a predominating influence over much of 
India, for a longer period than we haye as yet done. Yet at this 
day, in those places most fully under their influence, how many 
natives are there to be found capable of deriving moral instructidii 
from a book written in the Portuguese language ? Has not the 
native language so completely prevailed even among themselves, 
as to render them far less capable of receiving instruction from a 
work in the Portuguese language than from one in Bengalee ! 

How ill adapted indeed any foreign language convey- 
ing ideas which shall raise and renovate a whole country, may 
be seen from what has actually taken place in Europe. At 
the dawn of the Reformation the bulk of the inhabitants were 
sunk almost as low in point of knowlerlgr, as the present inha- 
bitants of India. To what therk is Europe indebted for its pre- 
sent state of general knowledge and civilization ? I'o the cul- 
ture of Latin in every charity school and cottage throughout ]<'^u- 
rope ? It is to be feared, that bad not the learned condescended 
to lay aside Latin altogether as the medium of general instruction, 
and to employ for this purpose the dialects of the ditferent couii< 
tries, Europe would not at this time have been in its present im- 
proved state. Yet there can be no comparison between the know- 
ledge of Latin then diffused tlfroughout Europe, and that of English 
now diffused throughout India. Thousands were well acquaint- 
ed with that language, and divine service was performed therein 
throughout Christendom. Moreover it formed the basis of the most 
popular and extensive languages in Europe; whilst with the excep- 
tion of a few terms almost too mutilated to be recognized, scarcely 
an English word is to be found in any of the languages of India. 
Were any language beside the dialects of the country to be cliosen 
as the vehicle for the diffusion of general knowledge, the Sung- 
skrit has the fairest claim, understood as it is in every province, 
Und originating as it does full eight words out of ten in most of 
ike dialects throughout India. Yet to enyploy even this ancient Ian- 
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guageas the median) of diffusing geneniliii|tracti(»i, woidd be stilt 
consigning Indig to ignorance) whatever pains might be taken tb 
secure the cultivation of the language. 

« 

But while the attempt to render English the medium of in* 
siruction to the numerous millions of India must eridentljr proffO 
inefficient ^ it is by no means certain that it wonld prove equally 
uninjurious. Though years of instrudlion might fail to impart that 
knowledge of the language which would avail to any purpose.. of 
moral improvement, a few months’ instruction, yea enough to eiiar 
blc A^uth to write the Roman character with neatness, might 
prove qm^^Ufficient to unsettle the mind from the paternal em- 
ploy, and to reiser him completely dissatisfied with his proper oc- 
cupation. But the happiness of life departs with the relish for the 
tillage fare, and its homely joys ; and thus thpuiands might be al- 
lured tu imaginary affluence, and, with scarcely less certainty, 
^ to real misery. For the thickening croud to find employment in 
the compting-houses or warehouses of Europeans, would be im- 
possible beyond a certain extent; and though absolute want might 
be less terrible to a Hindoo than to a European, yet the calls of 
nature must be felt and misery inevitably follow. 

But the misery resulting from this attempt to form the qatives 
into 1 ndo-English scholars, would not terminate with them ; it would 
extend to a great part of our Christ^p population. At the present 
moment, withU a few miles of the Presidency, may be found a 
body of Christian youth not very far short of two thousand, either 
supporting themselves by the use of the pen, or in a train pf pre- 
paration for that employ. 'I'he claims which these have on us for 
this employment are numerous and powerful. They profess the 
same religion, speak the same language, are the same in habit and 
mode of life, and are capable of being formed to a high degree of 
moral excellence. If there be then superior emolument and res- 
pectability attached to the use of the pen, why not consign these 
advantages to them ? Why not kiildly take them by the hand, pity 
their iirvolnntaiy deficiencies, ei^ge their minds, watch tenderly 
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ow them^ and encoura^ them in tlii* paths of rightoou5iu'‘‘S and ho- 
iQ^isIn;:; into' iheAi that generous concern for flic iiitcrcsf.s of 
others which may render 4|[em taliiablc auxiliaries in flic \\o*\ \4 
doing good? For giving them an almost exclusive ni ererenr,' in r .n^ 
ployment of ]^ls rMnd^ both reason and hnmnnify ple.id; ic o a 
Hindoo youth ^e^S^imparted in his own language, id' as '•» SMi 
tend to improve his nndcrstaiidiiig and enlarge his mind. niH 
dUt^rbieg him in his paternal occupation by awakcni'»r^ ius.il . 

wfwBiit injury is done him ?- -fs he not placed in Iv 
than his father^ byhisid' a. bf*ing 
and hfis powers groused to greater exertion in I i'. w c.d l’i''' Com- 
frast this for a. uiomofU, with the situation fli^* br'/*;*oI* Cr i tijr. 
youth jus]( menUoued. Can they, like th*' JiaT'.r'^ aioinrk find 
and comfort ig reining to a paternal cm[)loy ? Will ly 
degree of help bring them near to pmienial cr. joyments? .\nd if, 

' withheld, they cannot procure support by the pm, can tic y 
rocur like the Hindoo to a manual occupation? Do not ( ircnni- 
stgnoi^ render this impossible? and if not impossihb*, unavailing 
to their support? Surely these ideas uill be allowed their ju^t 
weight in thetninds of the judicious, who will at once sec, tliat if 
thousands of natives be dra\yn from their proper employments by 
the |gDMe%e3l$i|(^tiona inspired through their being able to copy 
an finglliii'letlir^ there cannot long, as has been already hinted, 
1^4BmploymeiitfDr ill ; and in this case the man whose language, 
^^iiUM^andbabitaasii^^^ him with his European employer, miFt 
sufferer ; while the natire in reality gains nothing by cx- 
peaceful cot, and the social village circle for Ids nen 
Eugliah frinploy^wbot the loss of contentment, and that pollution 
of tniftd whick iffsiDS from the inordinate love of gain. 

nothing can be more reasonable, and few 
that every native of India who 
suff^ieot leisure, slionld be encouraged 
to his other acquisiUon5!, an<l to en- 
it contains ; this caiw with 
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the judiciou* form no argument • foifs'^ 
t;d by benevolence, iii*a vain ati 
lintruage to the natives in geneiHil. 

forkine in England, the knowledge bl Qreek ia of^:thc 

i)i^h('st value as tending to enlaifo and el6Tated]|dl miBdj; |ew 
ever would deem this a sufficient real^4^fo«^mmp1ing^^ 
dnr.e (hat admirable language intoT ‘ " • 

tlirou^iiout the three kingdoms* 

Pf‘^iaps some may be ready to ask; I/^tlUs systenitlbn 


.. ^(‘s them Chnstians nor Bfiions,. what (ibes^ it^Wectl 
sinrr a leaves the natives as completo'y lundoo as pefowl Tb 
this we reply by frankly acknowledging, that In our view^ nvako 
any one a real Clirlstian is not the wotk blf inoAi but of God^ Whb 
alone creates men anew in Christ Jesus.” Nbf do we hope jun 
ti a'i'iform the natives of ‘ India intb Britoas. This the vary ni* 
(lire of the c ountry, and the blessin^-fb richty poured upon Jt 
divine I’rovidence, wholly forbids* "Tlte inhabitants of a coufitrj^ 
where on the average five or $ik hours of labor dailj|r will furnish 
all the nocesinirlcs of life,.cau by no course of instruction, no clif* 
fiisioii of knowledge, acquire that daring hardihood of jmtttdj that 
persevering exertion, that firmness of, foidy ppiitK^^.by tholo 
whom the circumstances of country afi44bi|^b^ to, dp* 

vote daily twelve hours of assiduous l^or ro tih^sitteinmentbf tiiO 
samn object. The calls of nature satisfied ii4l^ 
ertion. nhat shall erer prevail on the native afidei||#i 

the distress of the rest ? or enable him 
iicrated by such a course of ardttOUl 
fore must ever remain a Hindoo, inferior 
force of all those habits which his supeii^^^lillP^^ 
natural to him : a superiority the 

fold, as though numerically reitrict^J^^^^lj^Jti^ j ^ 
•ircumstances i 
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iaiindred-fold, yea completely irrcsis- 




iattc, Buf it does not hence ful- 

_ less happy, because inf< rior in alv 

iity to may sit under hi- n(;i;j}»bimi\si 

|>eaco,ful ij*?ihibe from his more powerful and enlis;h* 

nifty gradually unfetter his own, and ^;ivo 
y|| jll the rfta^n and pure religion. And f^houUl 

it himself and the ^aiions <'hjc< is 
he live®., the ojbs wlt.-cli 

i^t^yp^^^i^tliove all of tjie great Author of his In/mg- h may 
^ sense; that love of kuo^v, and in- 

which mhy lead him' ultimately to sc.irch with cjndor 
fcorticdve them wifh all u adinos.- of 
period, knonledgo mey i; iinno pre- 
^ * ideas and of 

ttih^fcinay|H&4?^jfighe^t advantage to sooiei v- 

. ff then inftt^ctbii cajeu! graiduaPy to produce thoi>* imp- 
py elfectS iftn toe? courieyed in the larguage of the c<;uo('y with a 
pfernjanftttce^tntd ad extent ftf abbrdc.d by no other mc- 

thpd^a)^54|^ small bcyoml any tiling ever known in 

ftnyoth(ef conveying instruclion he wcl- 

«tnd encouraged i^v the lichi 
^latt ieibains be made thus to extend inslruciioii 

^^jf^dely as possible'? Nor should the extent of the field create 
field be wide, the ^piiit of o 1 1 tion is in. 
MnjJ'f iU<^^;pyetf th^^ now made, be continmd with 

y will be far from being iiieihcient. '1 he 
^.'by MO moans include the whole n<»w in 



cftre' of the llev. Mr. Way, laeut. 
Isemcd friends, 4I piomote the same 
lil&bcr of children in Bengal now actu* 
^nt to Twelve orThiiteenThou- 
three ^oors^ tuition, and allo\7 
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the welfare of their own 
ll^giitly understood, mcci the 
natives in Calcutta ; a bri^'T 
design^ was a few months iigo 
f niii^l^alee Assistant Sccrc ta- 
greatest respect abi- 
aSbrd us the highest enrou* 
addition of Native Bc- 


the hind which lia«/ ./me to 
esteemed *riend at Dcilu, 
acquaints us that a number of ir - 
bejitig informed of the clforts now 
had expressed their roadlm sr, 
lOltfOr the support of a native school 
as soon as a suitable plan should 

■ month, our minds liavc, b^f u 

' 'if 

Jljattbe candid and liberal nmnri£[ the 


g^gwp,ia^Vf'(lie most generous conevrn for the 
‘ J«ytt-Narayz/na Ghoshala of 
mind, to whom intrlligeuce of 
has, wo arc gi\ea to uii- 
Forty Thousand Rupees to. 

nothing that tends to 
bat ii) the various langnagi ^ 
0 w every compendium of iv.u- 

conveys information, are to 
^qfj^‘4ij’ferest»of this sum i.^ to be 
under the mana:;enunit 
own .countrymen. If such 
mapufcsted for lh(‘ iin- 
d^dJi«i)^^^jisub^ects, w'hat may we not expect 
sha'l overcome all preju- 
of »11 • Should the w caltliy 
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among the iiatJire$ (mre the ittit, 

pro\einentof theif couuiryi!rte%(Whl^i^^ 

^ie?) tho ob]Oit m^y be vleii^cd a^alttrostl^rfilii 
7 ii 4 Little i^ovld be requisite bqyoudi A «ii 4 i^lfereet lliii* 
HIT ^ of the generous flame* ii: once kin^M 

aniong them. 


Fncoi raced then by the i 
and M)cr.tl maiiiiei m tvhicli 


-li rt(€ \cd^ tl cManageii|^|wraSH^t|^1^4^ 



ed 1 p( » f^To in their endt arbU] 
jn ijoftion tl oronahl> tfliiient.^' 
i]* didu iiMics ibf y have to surmU^ktl^fl 
«*’ (n tiu roiifrary*they feci conscious 
b( ( II ti ad( . fhoy shall still need thektn| 0|1 
tbosi Hho su))port them* They reeojtip^v 
tnn of instnulion uvas noth) 
ii ( (i< ii III ti cb^, 1101 without thc'^1 
< 11 1 ( 1 bi 1 p< u c n e that the ol 
fir ^uat r tban inj thing surn^qUm 
A\iu 'VM'^h fo c» n niunirufe and tho$^ 
tliL ««jnii II li( I), vp( nk the same buij 

eioi),cin(!J nctb( same hdbibiuiid 
tif !i IS son^^ht are o! a diflerent 
cl If licioii fiom those who sedk thufr welfi 
and idras aie a n ost as 
i.Knds of hnmanilj Ine in this 


Iw9 J^w of nati'* 

^r^e 9 bith« 

(SRtador fTOin 

^ISqi^and (he vy»» 
of phv* 
flSO^j'and they 
ts am 
tliosc 
me of 


civc, can \isit a sfhool daily^ and < 
from ruler here, with the cxccptiola) 





\ )t,i s on t)i( bink^ of the river, lfM< 

Mliolc u uriti J , the labor of thaJtt * 

Linopean coustitotion ciui,|tl«iaUi< 
and intcllvencc can be obtwttd ^ ^ 

nuitbe cornered Khollv attd (Im e7$teifi.;f; 
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♦ ^ ' ' 

<u« M jweient as dwtitmte of the idea« it is df sits-« 
MV 4p conrvy, themwlTeu j and if a regaid for their 

own IntaMgrt overcoims their twonien to any thing Iiei\, It ilo 
not lemoM jsvpidity, not parent their attempting to uify 
it in a rario^jlllf wnye a^pun«^ which U is necessary const lutly to 
guard. wn ht 

with the c«ndt^a^iK||i^h^, Itfio will rather sympath />' iv t'l, 
tiiaB jhanh^,t|IPq4t|l^ those who bate tbc'o diflunlt s to di et.lp 
The^wiU'^ ^hewtore exgett ip a day. t) |»orl( * on i( 1 ‘tj p 
to «rd«r w4 1«(6iS»4 schools, nUicU t m o it> hi f r 

bttit of years* tt»wea«iif^i,ei^^c>ant f 


H* ^ 

Bttt a moftt it}Qi]^taulg 1)ad[ almost said fl m 


)««l n > 1 inf 


point isdlrcall^ ^sltird^n fhe rt ddim ss of the n L \ s to m m i,^c 
schetohs^ l^vcrjTolhci dlffunlfy sol i Mirvr t'lnsid nht o, 
anflroqnifes noll^^bie^oliidetf'ad) ptrseti i nu uliuMv t> sur- 
moattl it. "'rtlr vai ions ( om jt nrlmm^ \\ 1 1 

i» Wlibly ^eure a g^Adt Teficy, is flu > < imoi w u< 1 1 m 

ronrcctly iWlUir JiaAcL previou !\ a qmn i,,i i ibilii^ so 

to do , nor copy logt if < 1 > s nt( ncos t ssi 

important idaa^^thout* aomc tratis of tlun lum. on thn 
iai|idi(>,andji<^ ite^ $tMJurnd, tilu tl^i r tup\ sit 1 1 1 \ k < ouit i c r 
^a C 0 iisidarafioii of mi nor ini{>r>rt iiif i , 
or httndted in Jhiglan I thi most o\ u t 
pj^r^hec«l^U 7 ,'j^i^h«|reiltt^ a? it is tssi ntul to It sst m 1^ thi 
^jt^lietise ; hotj^ this a^atiy i^sehopls of si\f > oi st \<'iii», th > i i 
l%l^, 4 hsiit|iM^Vls^tl| j^pnrtant, it 1 < dst 111 th bci’ir nin , 
<hatejrB^tht:^a^j(j|^ seen- P if flu co n- 


V^tiKJi themd-stc i is not pud, the ob- 
mca ure accompUsluJ — Im> id 
mre t sB&j &i ™ woolly written out at sc hooK ^\ In h 

youths iner 41 ) to ac qune therir 


SUSIP gyt woolly ^ritteaout at sc hooh In h 
youths iner41) to ac qune therir 
l^tno^Vaacbl^j abdto jrcone ^heni as a le* 
School, t6is would soi urc tlie diflunoii 
the^na thro\ii^ovit the ( uui tr). 
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M« :inwhile it is evideijit jthut jcjaocr 

til? woik of schools, more, easy 
Mill becomo iDore and more' deultons ofi:itOTte^4 
lio.. <.| each iiidi victual perpetuates the desire 
r.u»‘, me father being almost eerlai^'^ofdestrlllg^^^ 


for J)is sf>n of wljich he has tatted tfe Monitors 

of the vdiiotis sclsools, ancf e'veiTiIr'thd'i^lS^prai^o >and aedire 
tl.e other cliildten, wilUn a 

ju,)oji(»r to tl.ose now employed j-- teachers irho/a^hldhted witBf 
rit of a school, 

it!t 1 ill ■ <«• Tj.jious conipeudiums endeared ^3^^ by the ineol^ 
b*\ t ioiis ol \ •-Oil ijful (lays, will scarcely liejed tJie tdauceineni which 
him \ tie* j/f; seot i:;astors, a iixed though moderate salary in their 
o'.\ n lOM .htjouihood ; but, z&ilk it, will almos^ cckainly preftir to 
any oiii.'i einplf y, tiie work of imparting to others those id(3as 
M KU 'i wriv the source of so much pleasure to themselves. We 
iria) tlr rcforc n asoriably hope, yemii^ perseverance will 

1 V. n oip.r th<i ( l.icf dillicuUies, and {i^aht ill idiis countiy, so ahtth* 
da.itlv ciovviicd with ilie bounties of Providence, and so degmded 
by the [)\\ vLilciice of ignorance aniTtiec, ideas that dan hcver die, 
bcca-iH- built on indubitable facts and^trptils immutable in their 
iiatLirc. 

Thp Managers Iteg leave to offer jib^lr Warmest tWfeks ti> thofe 
generous friends, hIio, itnsolicitt^^ have step^ij^ forward beyond ' 
tin ir liijihest expectation, ahd eiiiliiod thcttt, fii the Very infancy - 
of the I nsdtuUoiij to realize the ptt^Jn 80 groi(|tt;a d^ anil 
thry look forward nith humble coiifii^en^/^ support jii 

this woi-k, as long as the funijs 

faitl:tV.i!v und prudently tlicy,,-: 


shall liLive instruction to impart youthfif 


and children, and imssibly to a 
Jy disregard tiie earnest a]^ 


leu tb^ whol4 ■ 
tor;.; 


new schools. Butthey trust^lf 80 
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ry iiicludiiig that of tahles^, books, and pa- 

jj^^^TnastilS^aii^ partfcalar s^erintcndance : and below tias 
ifeir it easy to bring the expense of village st \ ools 

ronfaming;jfi^^ fp^^lldren, which afford so liiflo i.cl- 

tantage in of numbers, among the most valuab'e in 

point of In >uch^rcbipat^^ i instrurtion of 

the kind gited/hai never l^een lt^ in any nation at'io sniail 
an expen^e^ nor. woutj^'it’be possible to do it even m Im hi, werajj 
»ot the general Stt^ennterndance whoily ainl ihr sfrit t- 

cst economy throughout every <h'pa) f nunt e j h i; tl - 

tutiip^n* In 4 field sp wide, however, the httiileiit ei.onciij> * -Vonn s 
^he highest wisdom^ and the efilciencj^ iingarlctl to rjoTtloi ts oi l)'?- 
ncvolencc, more than overpays tho requisite eaie and labor. In 
superintending the schools under their iminediaie euro tJier»'for»’, 
and in assisting' others to extend the ej-stem in ijny part of India, 
their future efibrts will be bounded only hy rueir ability. 

' i?'; 

, NfM’ do they feci discouraged by tho vastnesr, of (he hrld hi fore 
tliem^ They h^ire tpmji. by experience that in at^'irpts of this n;i. 
turoa blessing from heaven is often granted beyond ail pi e\ ions e\. 
pectation ; and in^additioii to the efforts of the fi iend;* oi mankind 
in (ndii^ which '.in Ul^ri^^ are surpassed in no other country, 

luj^e that BrilaiA will stretch forth the helping 
}|pb4 t^/Ipdf a m as slic has already done respect- 

to which schools aecin almost 
'4JeyssaryWip^^^ natural than to wibh 


I may be imparted to those in- 


l^tan abiltmdji 

'' - .■ V" .. ,, 

,tp_ wh^^lM^ In perusing the procecd- 

November last, we observe 
^tl^an Schools had already uttract- 
fpr conducting them was not 
ijt is known with what cheerful- 
a]j^;yitt;how much liberality they 
both in the Bri* 




fulijrd 
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tish IsleSj and Amrilra, our Indian youtli will find the warmosiad* 
vocatcs, and flie efforts of benevoltiice here, be powerfully so- 
eonded by those who so amply enjo^y- themselves the blessings of 
Kih wled rp both human and divine. The held indeed is worthy 
of « vi'i’v ( xerlioii which can be made : Mhile in extent It alrrc st 
equals I'nropewhen formerly enveloped in tlic grossest da rh ness, 
l!i(’ i niclrncy of individual exeitionjs such, that dona (ion of 
cv 'll five or .‘-ix l%iij)ccs. may .secure the communicatu n of (he 
^fe.st v:jliia])U’ ide.'i.s, (o an individual — to a whole family— to ma* 
0} and j>ossibly for generations to come. 

Si-i.cily the Managers of (he Insfttutton^ 

J, MARSTIMAx\5 

Hccntary, 

C.cio! t;i 

P.S. From letters the Managers hare received, they have rea- 
son (o bditve, that tliere are gentlemen in various j^arts in India 
wlio would J^r 'Ilf satisfaction ill establisliing schools in their own 
neigbbouiliood. Wi'rc (wo or three gentlemen therefore, in any 
part of the count ry, to niiite for this purpose, a few schools might 
be support'd and superinl^ nded by them with scarcely any trouble 
or expense. And to assist such local associations with advice,— witit. 
an) of our tallies and books, or in any way we wore able, would 
aijoid us the lii-hest plea.sure, as few things would tend to diffuse 
instruction more effectually throughout the whole of India. Were 
it desired also, we would cheerfully print for them aniiualfy, any 
brief Abstract of Receipts and Disbursements they might wish to» 
circulate in their own in ighbourhood. To assist gentlemen in thia 
jmporiant object, it is our intention to dmw up at our first leisure,,, 
a small Manual, detailing the method of organizing and superin- 
tending a native school, which shali^e chGesful^y sent to anygcu* 
tlemiiii who may request a copy., " 

Subscriptions andDonations to the Tmtfiutionmlliegraie^ 
fnllj received btf Messrs. Alexander and Qo^Calcuita^ or by anji ^ 
the Managers at Serampore. 




APPESDl^C. 


Siu(e of (he various Schools under ihe superintendence qfthe 
liutitutioHy with the Date of Ihdr bein^ opened* 

V£;LLt;BH/|.roOR/4. Avcraure 45. 

[The School ul Scramporr, owiut( to Us being at too great a dis- 
tance from the bulk of the inhabitants, has been removed tii 
^ Vulluhlw-poora. Another is about to be opened iu the centre 

of Serampore.] 

6 have completed the Dig-Darshuna, the Letters, and the As* 

• li'onomical Compendimn. 

7 have completed flic Dig-Durshtena, and are engaged hY co- 

pying the Ixtlers. 

9 have completed the Tables* 

The remainder are engaged wrth thef inferior lessons* 

Opened July, 1816. NAB(7B-G(7NJ. Average 90. 

Of these 6 have completed the Dig-D»/rsli«m/ ifnd the Letters^ 
and are employed in writing the Astronomical Compen- 
dium. 

11 have finished the D£g-Durshuna and the Letters. 

18 the Dig>Dui.shan(i only. 

The jeniai/idcr engaged with the Spelling Lessons* 
CHATITRA. Average AO. 

SchooUiaslcr dismissed the begmning of Ociohcf fOr incapacity. 
The classes not yet distinctly re-ai ranged. ^ 

jtaousT. RUHU\^^. Average 4.'5r. 

9 have completed the IJrg-Dttrshwn« and the Letters, anJ 

are employed on the Astronomical treatise. 

8 have fiaislied the Dig-Dirrshimo and the Letters. 

10 have finished the Dig-Durshiinu. 

Kemainder employed iu the Spelling Lessons. 

, KAMC-KR/SHN-I-POOR^. Avert|#4« 

11 employed iu the Dig-Darshuni ; the higliett iid'vmw’.d' I*' 

lesson 36^ the lowest to lesson 19. 

Henraiuder occupied In t^e Spelling Lesnoasy^ 

if » 



52 


FlilST REPOBT, &C. 


[ 1817 . 


5EPT1MBER. KAM-DEV/i-POOR^. Average 60. 

i;y cngngotl in writiii" the Di^'-DitriliKiin ; Ihc highest ad** 
' > ai:( i.‘d to It'sson 47, the l«>\vi‘at to U ssoii ] 6- 

Komnindei* occupied la the iiiieiior lc6^ouj, uud the Elcuica* 
tury 'i abies. 

Average 70, 

4 h ivo co.'jp».. (e« iljc and begun the Letters^ 

%j ^u'..ipUlcd the 

i'» ^ \ . CO "i u (1 till* l.LlU'is ,'Joiie. 
o w .1 -1 the 4-iJKi .'•li.vr/i, 

liciiluIuJLl l)i\U]:iwO Aii Lc:auUS. 

( 

OciOSER. / "K::1 \ Pf)")R4. Aver-i^r 60. 

2l h.ivt toii*‘.soM jv, '.rthe 

!} h.ivc V o tile lovuT •• /'iie Dh i^.xiah/ma. 
li.Ci...di*dci < lupin; i-i i»a uic Spollitig jiis. 

• ii:<\nnr.A. Avevr.-XM?, 

4 ? ’ . u fo Icvson •! ; o, j,/ - T s rd)»iiia, 

oWii' ug t!K in h-iior lessons 0 i‘ ' .. i)’. Oxti-ahana. 
llw.iiuiiidci- occupied in the Spelling LcnoOiis. 


RrKKSH-I. Avcra."c 50, 

8 have cunipleted the Dig'Daibliinwi. 

4 are employed iu wrilhig the D/.:,-l)!/rshMna. 

Remainder employed on the Spelling Lessons. 

N6'Vt^-GRAM.4. Average 120. 

S2 have finished the Dig-Ottrshancf, mid a:c employed with 
tile Letters, 

1 1 have 111 iirly completed the Dig- Dm rail ana. 

Remainder employed ou the Spelling Lessons. 

NavEMBER. SOOKKA CHURA. Average 53. 

SO have completed the Dig-Durshttiia, and begun the Let^ 
ters. ^ 

7 employed on the Dig>Diirshami ; the highest at lesson 47, 
lowest at lesson 28- 

Remainder occupied iu the spelling Lewons, 



OF NATIVE SCHOOLS. 


ss 


1817.] 

November. KAOOO/VCHEE. Averafre70. 

8 li.nvc ro’nj)l»'tv(i the Uig-DKrshutiu, and are engaged tvUh 
t!u‘ I.( iti'vs. 

13 ill tlu* 0(i;-1)MrshMna ; highest advanced to lesson 47, low- 
est to lesson 14* 

8 eiiira^etl with tlic Letters only. 

Iteinainilcr employed on Spelling Lcs.suus. 

NOJ'PARA, Average 46. 

7 have finislicd the Oig-Dursliiiim, and me engaged with the 
I.ellers. 

5 niirjged vvitli the Dig-Darshuinz ; the highest in lesson iJl, 

l»)\vi‘sl at 12. 

Unnainder occupied with the Spelling Lessons. 

I 

Decemrer. B7GIIETI:E. Average 45. 

6 have completed the Uig-Diirshuiirt, and arc engaged with 

the I.eflers. 

10 wrl:l.ig l!ie D<g-Durslu«na; highest advanced to lesson 47, 
lowest to 1 1. 

Kematndcr on the Spelling Lessons. 


Klir’Rf/Sf/RA/. Average 02. 

6 advanced in the Dig'Darshnnu to lesson 22- 
Iv'. inuinder occupied in the Spelling Lessons, 

t 

BAL7. Average 94. 

24 have completed the Dig-Diirshuna and the Letters. 

23 are writing the Dig>Daisbauu^ highest at lesson 47, lowest 
at lesson 11, 

Remainder employed on the Spelling Lessons. 

Schools opened in the Present Year, 

January. KHUKVDU. Average 96. 

36 have finished the Dia-Parshuna and the Letters. 

2 advanced in the Dig-Darshuna to lesson 47. 

Kemaiuder oocupied in theSpslliug Lessons. 



[1811 


FIRST BEfftHT, &C. 

FbAruarv* kONii-NC/Ot^Ri4. Averagfe 6.*?. 

* is the Dig-Durshuna ; highest at lesson SO, lowest Rt 

lesson 5. 

Remainder on the Spelling Lessons* 

VEGf7M-POORil. Average 37. 

5 have completed the Spelling Lessons. 

10 advanced in the Spelling Lessons to words of four S} llablef* 
Keniainder have begun the Spelling Lessons. 

BC^RA. Average 49. 

13 liavc written tlic D/g-Dar'ihf/nu to lesson tO, 

6 ciiiplovt'd ill spelling wordN of four syllahies. 

The remainder occupied in the fust Eleiiie^itary Tables. 

ftARCH. NIH A TEE. Average 36. 

6 have WTittcii the nig-DHislirnni to lesson 3.i. 

10 me spelling w; rds of four syllables. 

The remaincku' occupied in the Elementary Tables, 

A^Um^A'SVOURA. Average tO* 

^ advanced in the Dig Dwisht/tif/ to lesson vo. 

12 arc in the Spelling Lessons of four ayliablesr, 

6 in the Spelling LeSNons of three syllables. 

The reinaiiiSer employed on the interior Lessons. 


Kt'LACHf^RA. Average 65* 

9 advanced in the Dig-Dz/rsln/iirt to les'^cn 
16 ad\aneed to the Spelling Lt^ssons of hve s\ilab1rr* 

The f einaiiider occupKd in the Eleiiietitary Tables. 

* Gl/NGADHf/R^-POORyf. Average 45. 

6 employed In the Spelling Lessons of three syllablet.* 

15 in the Spelling Lesions of two syllables. 

The rest employed on the Elementary T'ables. 

AG(7R-4-PARA. Average 47^. 
lUaater dismissed at (lie end of .September througb incapacityV 

16 in the Spelling Lessons of two syllabler. 

TM rest employed on the Tabler. 



OF NATIVE SCHOOLS. 


1817.1 

March. 


April. 




DOMC7JOOREE. Averagers* 

IS engfa^ed in Spelliiiir Lessons of three syllables. 

T)ie rrmuinder occupied with tlic Elementary Tables. 

* 

SH/VA-POORA. AverapedB. 

7 employed in writlnp the Letters from dictation. 

8 oil the Speliinp Li'ssons of bve syllables. 

$0 ditto on those of four syllables. 

The reiuuiiider occupied in tire Elciiicutary Tables. 

NATA-Gt/REE. Averaee 60. 

11 cnpaped'iii the Spelling Lessons of three syllables* 

7 ill fliosp of two sy llables. 

The rest employed on the first Tables. 

GOV/NDA-POORA. AvciapeSS. 

15 occupied in tiie spelling l^>8sons of tour syllables. 

.5 ill those of three syllables. i 

The rest occupied with the first Tables. 

SHIAKHALA. Average 90. 

16 have completed the Dig-Durshuiiri and the I^rtters. 

3 employed in the l)ig-13tfrshi£iia; the highest with lesson 47, 
the lowest with lesson 36. 

The rest employed on the inferior lessons. 

Hf/RLPALA, Avera«-o 150. 

10 occupied with the Lessons of four syllables. 

34 with those of thiee syllables. 

32 with lliobc of two syllahies, 

The I'^iainder occupied with the Elementary Tables. 

BC/Lr/RAMA-POORA. Average 65. 

8 advanced in tlie Dtp-Durshuna ; the liighcst writing Icssqq 
the lowest 6. 

10 employed in the Spelling Lessons of four syllables. 

9 in those of three syllables. 

The rest on the Elementary Tables. 

PANur/RA. Average 31. 

3 have completed the Dig-Durslnina and the Letters. 

9 are engaged with the Dig-Durshwiia ; highest at lesson 47, 
lowest at lesson itts. 

I)'be rest on the inferior Leisoniv 



M 

Mat. 


PIEST EIFOET; ^C. [I 8 l 7 . 

Nl/SlBulPOORJ. ATerapefiO- 
6 advanced to the Spoiling Leskoni of three kyllablei* 

8 to those of two oyllabies. 

The remainder occupied in the Banana and Vhalas* 

NIM/TE. Average 42. 

8 occupied in the Speiliug Lessons of two syllables 
Bemaiuder occupied on the Bauua uud Pbb:.is. 

SOMC^-NL'GUBA. Average 60 . 

10 advanced to the Spelling Lessons of four syllables. 

21 to those of thiec syllables. 

Bemaiiider employed on the Banana and Pliulas. • 

Mf/DHOO-VATEE. Averap^57. 

9 employed in the Spelling Lessons of three syllablei. 

8 on those of two syllables. 

Kemaindcr on the Elementary Tables. 

JHAPCTRCZ-Dl/H. Average 70. 

12 advanced to the Dig-Darslninaj the highest to lesson 
lowest to lesson 9. 

20 occupied in the Spelling Lessons of five syllables. 

The rest employed on the Elementary Tables. 

• KIKALA. Average 95* 

45 employed in the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

The rest on the Elementary Tables. 

c 

GOPALd-Nf/GCfRA. Average 45. 

50 occupied in the Spelling Lessons of two syllablet. 

Hie remainder in the Banana and Phnlas. 

VERA.VAREE. Average 79. 

42 employed in the Spelling Lessons of two syllables* 

The rest on the ElemenUry Tables. 

VC/NA-HOOGU- Average 45. 

‘21 advanced to the Spelling Ijeseons of three syllablcib , 

10 to those of two syllabies. 

The rest occttjpted on the First Lessons^ 



OF KATlfS SCHOIPU. 
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MIT] 

JvMS. MC/SHAT. ^ 

44 occupied in ttie ipcillug lioMiii of two AjriMkIea* 

Tbe rcmnfaidtr in the fiaoEBa and Phatai. 

KRISHNul-RAMA^OORil. AvenMfe 45. 

57 on the Spelling Lestoni of tnfo tyllablt^. 

The rest ou the FiratLesaonf. 

P ATOOL/I* Avmgr 65 . 

1 7 on the Spelling Leisona of three ayllablea. 

Keiuaindcr on ihe Banaao and Phulas. 

VrND/.POORA. Average 100 . 

.il adduced to the Spelling Leisoni of three syllables. 

1:8 to those of two syllables. 

Remainder employed ou the Banana and Phulas* 

KAMAR^-KOONDil. Average 63. 

28 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and Phiilu. 

MEL/YA. Average 5S. 

19 employed on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
Remainder on the Banana and Phalas. 

PC/LC7TAOERE. Average 45. 

17 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and Phalas. 

J f/GUTrSVQU RA. Average 60. 

40 on the Spelling Le'ssdtis of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and Phalas. 

DHANA-HANA. Average 60. 

33 ocenpied in the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
Remainder employed with the Banana and Phalas. 

GOPALA-POORA. Average liu. 

45 employed with the SpclUng Lessons of two tyUablei. 
Remainder with the Bmnaannd Phalas. 



m 

iuLlr. 


Avgust. 


JTIEST EfiPOET, &€« 

DC/KSIIENil-DEE. AfcngeEO. 
fOGceoEieii with tlie Spelling LeMGiit of twd syllable!. 
Remainder with the Btnaiia and Pbalas. 

RDOOONATiLf-POOBil Average 50. 

S9 employed in (he Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
Remainder in the Banana and Phaias. 

VASHAJ-Nil-PARA. Average 47. 
f 2 on the Spelling Lemons of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and Phalus. 

SARA. Average 95* 

50 advanced to the Spelling Lessons of foifr syllables. 
10 to those of three syllables* 

Remainder on the Banana and Phslas* 

PHOORytf-PnOORif * Average 55* 

50 on the Spelling Lessons of two sylbililist 
Remainder on the Banana and Phalas. 

PAOONANA* Average 75. 

25 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and Phalas. 

tUNA-MQPARA. Average 60. 

26 ocenpied on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
Remainder on the Banana and Pbalas. 

AIAMDc/rA. Average 62. 

35 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

'Hie rest on the First Tables. 

DATORA. Average 90. 

55 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and Pbulas. 

Al>17M*POORil. Average 90. 
iF'tRi ffieRpeW^^ of two syllablei. 

BaaaiHi and VMu. 



OFNATineJOSMCiSi 




PR/SAD 5«. 
,10 on tbo Spelling Lonoai of tliret.ajllablei* 
i5 on tboie of two ipUnblea. 

The reniniader on the Baninn and Phalas. 




GOP/NATH^-POOR<d. A?erage 85^ 

35 on the Spelling Leitons of two ayllablrs. 

The re«t on the Banaoa and PhvJas. 

BAMCfN^-AR/. AeeraiceSO. 

8 advanced to the Spelling Lesions of three syllablii. 
10 to those of two syllables. 

The rest employed on the First Tables. 

• S/NGOORd. Average 60. 

38 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables* 

The rest on the Banana and £*httlbs. 

4 

YADC^V^.VaTEE. Average 120, 

48 engaged in the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
The rest on the Banana and Phalas. 

Mf/NDl/IJR 1. Average 80. 

12 on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

The rest on the Banana and Phalas. 


Skptembbr. TC/RA-jr/Gl/T-N UGUUA ^Avtngo 38. 

S5 employed on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
The remainder on the Banana and F hulas. 

KR/SHN.4.NtfOI^RA. Average 50. 
f5 on t£e Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 

The rest on the Banana and Phalas. 

AT-POORd. Average 50. 
go employed on the Spelling Lessons of two syllables. 
The rest on the Banana and Phalas. 

KAROOR/YA Average 45. 

No lad advanced beyond the Banana and Pbnlas. 

JHfKf RA. Average 75. 

49 engaged in S^eilhif Lesigns of two syllables* 

Tlie resioft IIk Baman . . 

Kt : 



nut s»o«T} Ite. (Ittr. 

StniHkeM. BKAHMCrN.i>PARA. Afcnfc too. 

tr employcidoa tU SpeUtog IcnoM of two lylteUes. 
BeuMliHler oa the Buiuw end Phidas. 

« 

JITYil-NirOC^Rdlo Average?]. 

None advanced bey and the SpeUine Lessone. 

PARA-ABO. Average 130. 

99 advanced to the Spelling Levsons of two lyllables. 
Bemainderp Banana and Phalas. 

SHYAMA-FOORA. A»er»ge«0. ^ 

fO writing lessons of two syllables. 

Remainder on the Banana and PbnUs. «. 

KOOLAKASHA. Average 45. 

No lad advanced beyond the Banana and Phulas. 

JC/YA-KE/SHNA-POORA. Average SO. 

5 writing the Banana and PImlas. 

^ The rest employed on the first Tables. 

B/AOACHEE. Average 55* 

16 writing lessons of two syllables. 

The rest occupied with the first Tables. 

AMGACHEE. Average 80. 

IB writing leuoas of two syllables. 

The rest employed on the first Tables. 

OCToniR. BAMA-NCrOl/RA. Average 8.3. 

No one advanced beyond the Banano and phalas, 

BAL7YA. Average 60. 

None advanced beyond die Banana and Pbvlas* 

N C;BAB-pOOR A. Ayerage '90. 

^ itiitlng the Spelling Lessons of twp syUahlts. 

BciMliiier employed on the Banana and Pbldas. 

^ iTAMODBVA-POORAi* Average & 0 , 

No eMgdvii^ beyond the BaMUM and f hulas. 



Of MACtV]| ftOP^u. 

OeroMO. 80 LA.HCrR/SH^.Fb 0 R 4 . Anngees. 
t% writing the Spelllog Lemnt of tiro s>lliMee. 
The rert employed on the FfretTObiei. 




[N. B. The progrem of the children In Arithmetic is not particularized, 
as their fondness for Accounts sufficiently secures their advancement 
in this part of their studies.] 


Schools opened since the date of the Report* 

y At NANNA. Average attendaime 60. 

. , At DC/PHt/R-POORil : the average SO. 

^ ; At DC/RSHfNESHWCTRA: the average 45. 

At MfTRA-PARA: the average 30. 


Schoohjinder the Patronage of particular Gentlemen* 
RC7L/NGA, under the patronage of J. H. Harington, Esq. 
DWARA-HATA, under the patronage of R. Richardson, Esq. 

ThtBe two Bchooh contain together 220 hhildren, 

% 

Thejbllozeing Sckools^qfte'r having been some little time open- 
ed^ have been discontinued for various reasons* 

Shivalaya, and Santosha-pooru, through their being at too great a dis- 
tance from othe^ Schools to be superintended without great expense. 

Sata-ghera, and Shtmila, through the greater part of the children being 
ocoupied in the field, in agriculture, during the year. 

Risbira, Valiyadanga, Rungu-poore.Veleghurty a, NaUkoole , Roturunge, 
Ktiikvra-Vatee,V«raha.Nagttra, and Bulotee, through the incapacity of 
the masters. 

Penetee and Sookbe-chara, through pt^rty disputes in the village res- 
pecting masters. 

Ariyadub, through the opposition of the villagers. 


Schools under the Superintendence of Mr* W* Carep^ Cuima* 


CUTWA, - - . 

. . 30 

Children. 

DYHAUT, 

- 200 

ditto. 

DE\YANG(7NJE, . 

• - 80 

ditto. 

RAOHAIEE, 

60 

ditto. 

KANA/, - . . 

- • . 160 

ditto- 

MAOA.GRAMil, . 

60 

ditto. 

CHCTRPARNEE; : 

• •• •66 

ditto. 


656 

ToteL 





it tlHfT UfORT, Ac. [Itlf* 

The Rehoolf ftt CutwA oot hmvliif been long eitebllilieil» we ha? e not 
•eyetreceivedanypartlailinraeooiiiitoftlieiirofrcM niide* 


Schoob under the Shtperintendency of Dacca. 

FIVE SCHOOLS, 

CODtaiDlng leycrally S4, 49, 8(r, 64, and 58 chOdren. Total 978. 

Through an oversight, the names oftbe School-masters were transmit- 
ted to Serampore instead of the names of the villages , this was not j^er- 
ceivcd till it was too late to remedy the error. 


In the neighbourhood of ilfos rs l ed a h ad, under the soperiotendency of 
Mr. J. W. Ricketts, are three schools, supported by local monthly subscrip- 
tion, which has hitherto covered the expense of them. They are situated 
at Moorshodabad, Kalikapoora, and Berhampore f but we bear the num- 
ber of the children has been greatly reduced by the mortality which has 
lately prevailed among the natives. 



MANAGERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Ret. W. CAREY, D. D. 

Ret. J. MARSHMAN, D. D. 

Ret. W. ward. . 

SECRETARY. 

Ret. J. MARSHMAN, D. D. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY and GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
(graiuiiouB^) 

Mk. j. C. MARSHMAN. 




anti a^onattotu. 

1817. 


The Honourable N. B. Eilmonatone, £&q. - * » Sou 
The Honourable Sir £. U. East, Kt. - • 100 

The Honourable Sir F. Macnaffhten, Rt. iAnnuMf^ 100 
The Honourable Sir Anthony Buller, Kt. - • 100 

hlajor^Gen Sir P. Ochterlony, K. C. B. ( 4nnuMjf) 100 


A Ft lend to the Institution, 

Abbott, J. Esq. 

Mexander, H. Esq. (Annually) 
Anonymous, . - - 

Ai unda-Chundra-Ghosha, (Ajinun^l^) 
Abhe, Major.Gen. 

Baker, Capt. G. P. « - - 

Ballaid, G. Esq. • - . 

Bradshaw, Col. p • . 

Bala-Rdina-Pala, {Annually) 

Burrell, Cul. .... 

Cock, Lieut. H. • - - • 

Compton, H. Esq. (Annually) . 

Dick, A. Esq. - - - , 

Doorga-Prtsdda-Gliosha, - 
Dowie, Liieut. D. - - 

Duncan, Capt. J* - - - 

Dyson, Lieut. H. {Annually) - 
Eliot, C. Esq. * • « 

Ellerton, J. Esq. (Anaunlli/) . 
Englehcart, Capt. O. - 
Fuliarton, J . Esq . 

Gardener, G. O. Esq. 

Gibson, Dr. H. {AnnnaUii) 


Sa 17s. 
200 
50 
240 
1*5 
10 
100 

- 50 
300 

too 

16 

100 

3« 

50 

- 45 
10 

- JO 

• so 
- 100 
. 5p 
50 

- 10 
too 

« S5 
. 50 



SVMCBli^ONS AMD DOTfAtlON*. [t8l'> 

8qu 

OfidadhtnraDArbarffl, (Annually) . . . »5 

Oaoro0-PnfMf(a*Viitooy - • - - 100 

Oopee4Mohiitt4«D«‘Va, • • • • • 100 

Ca|lt. W. * - • « # 100 

Grindally R. Esq. f Annuallif) - • > * - 50 

Ottngs*Naray«iM-DHt», • • ... 50 

G. 8. through Messrs. Alexander and Co. • - AO 

Hall, T)r. A - jO 

Barington, J. B. Esq. • • ... 500 

Hirhman^ Unit. C d G. - • - . Sf9 

ffleknian, lieut. J P, • • • - - 10 

Bo'ite, R. E^q. (Annuatlff) - - - - fOO 

Borne, R. R»q. • ’ - • • ^ • lOO 

Janchon, J. Fsq. » • . . - 60 

Kalee-^hwn1cwrrt-G*i''«hnV, '/nnmlty) • - 50 

Kalei^^liankwr#r.n»»o‘li?»’rt, . ^ • . I'JO 

Kashfe-Nalha-Varoojyai (Annually ) • • -50 

law, F. Pnq. ( Annually) - - - - JOO 

Lowe, Dr. R. - - ‘ • - • - 50 

Macan, A. J. Esq (.lnaM»iWj^> - - - - *40 

Msekenxie, A. Esq. . - . - - *5 

Maltbv, Talent Samuel, (.IwawaWy) * • - *5 

Maltbv, Linnt. Samuel, ... - *0 

M»»evk, Jam^s, Esq. - - - *6 

Metcalfe, r T F-q. (Annually) - • • 100 

Mwdvfi^.VA*if/n*r-DttttB, - • - • - 50 

Eforto*!. W. F,«q, . . - • 100 

l'randif.Fiifiniar(i-Vw8'»«, (^AunuaVy) - - - 50 

Oll««»r, Ens^wn .Tames, . - - • - 10 

fyoma-Chervno-Varoojya, 5e Tarinee-CJiarMne-Varoojya, (i4aa.) 60 

l^eekett, T lenf. .Tames, . • • • - *0 

Paterson, T lent. J. - - • - . - 10* 

P<een, It. M. Fsq . • ' • - ■ - - . - 60 

Pfan-Rr{sbnfl-Vjiihwa«ff, • - - - • - 50 

Bedhn.Kante lieTe, (Annually) • • • *5 

lUAia*Madh«va-Vari 0 Sjyag (Annually) • , . jt 



1817] 


. lOBtCSitTIONS ANB B0HAT10Mi» 


Bania«D1i«ii<i-Seoaf * * « 

ftichaidson, R. Esq. {AnniMUy) 

m 

• 

• 

. iBO 

Rif'hiird^oii 4 p. F*q. - • ^ • 

• 

# 

60 

Roopa-Naray^rno-Ghoihalaj 

• 

m 

i6 

R w^ttnury/i-Dattity > • • • • 

- 

w 


Scott, D. E»q. • , . - 


m 

ibo 

Sfinmpori' MlMionarics, (AnnuaHjJ- . 

• 

- 

8000 

ShakeApr'ar, H. F^q. 

• 

- 

88 

Sherer, J. \y . K^q. ( /hmuafljf) * 

- 

* 

100 

SatnoRA, Capt. E. (Annualitf) * 

- 

• 

150 

^^imnna, C ipt. E. . • • 

- 

m 

100 

Smith, W. F»q. (^nntralfy) 

• 

• 

60 

Stewart, Major^harlra, . • 

9 

. 

60 

V Stewart, Tnpt. J. {Annuattf) • 

• 

15(^ 

Sttiart, Hon. T. F. . . • 

4 

• 

100 

Tapp, Capt. H. T. (Anttually) 

» 

- 

85 

Townley, Rev. Mr. • • • 

- 

- 

10‘» 

Trant, W. H. Esq. 

• 

• 

150 

Tri Loelivna-Chathoorjya, 


- 

15 

ViHliesliwura-Dutta, (Annually) 

- 

• 

86 

IVarinf?, R. S. Esq. ... 

• 

to 

800 

Waiichope, J. Esq. (i4Rattifl/y) 

- 

• 

150 

Webbcriey, Mrs, - . 

- 

to 

100 

Whinfield, Lieiit. W. H. - * 

• 

• 

10 

'Wilaone, C. R Esq. • . . « 

• 

. 

85 

Wynch, P. M. Esq. (Annually) - • 

• 

• 

60 

Subscribers to Schools at Moorshedabad and in its Vicinity* 

J. A'hnmty, Esq. f Annually) 

• 

m 

48 

Captain Arrow, (Annually) 

• 

a 

48 

M^yor Broui^hton, (Annually) 

Vl. Lorh, Esq. (Annually) 

m A 

to 

48 

48 

Lieut -Col. Parlby, ( Ani ually) 

. * 

a 

48 

Hon. A. Ramtey, ( AunuaLy) « 

* ■ 


48 
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SECOND REPORT, kc, 


THE state of Iiidia^ and particularly of Bengal and the 
provinces adjacent^ may in some points of view be esteem* 
ed almost enviable, compared with that of other nations. It 
now combines most of those advantages which are deemed 
essential to the prosperity of a country. Enjoyingi as Ben- 
gal does, those advantages of climate and situation which have 
procured for it tl^ title of the Garden of India, the numer* 
ous rivers and streams which intersect it in every direction, 
render the irrigation of the countiy and the transportation of 
every article necessaiy to life, perfectly easy, thus affording 
the highest encouragement to agriculture, and the greatest 
facilities to internal commerce. 

Added to this is, its geographical situation, which almost 
forms it for the mart of the east. From the eastward, the Bur- 
man empire, the Indian Arehipelago, and China, it is furnish- 
ed with the choicest commodities: and from the south and 
the west it receives the riches of Arabia and Persia, in additi- 
on to the commerce of Europe and •America. M^ith these 
combine its own fiidigenous commodities, so highly valued in 
every age of the world, to substantiate and improve all these 
advantages by furnishing articles for exchange, and thus ren- 
der Bengal and the surrounding countries, peculiarly wealthy 
and opulent. 

In conjunction with these advantages, are now possessed, 
a degree of ratioDal liberty and a state of security for person 
and proper^, before scarcely known in the regions of the east./' 

AS 
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Tliese blessings indeed, which give value to all the rest, 
are uut of oriental growth ; they are the effect of principles 
nurtured in the west, the fruit of those ideas planted in the 
J3> itish mind by Hampden, and Sidney, and Locke, and nur« 
tured by the care of succeeding patriots. India however en« 
jo\s the benetit; the sons of Britain, to whose guardian care 
she is coinniitted, though coiitrouled by no house of Indian 
Keprcsentatives, naturally rtal.ze in their conduct those priu> 
ciples of rational liberty and equitable governiiient imbibed 
from their illustrious ancestors, which they consider as founded 
on reason and justice, and therefore as really the right of the 
most defeiU'ctess, as of those capable of tho greatest resist- 
ance. Thus India, without her own labor or care, enjoys that li- 
berty, that security for both person and property, tbat equit- 
able administration of the laws, which have arisen from the 
exertions of the most illustrious friends of liberty and righte- 
ousness ever known in the western world. 

.. Blessed with these advantages in one of the most fertile 
countries on earth, it is not strange that our Indian fellow-sub- 
jects should enjoy a degree of affluence unknown in many Eu- 
ropean countries. This affluence of course partakes of the 
nature of their habits and ideas ; but this does not render it 
the less real. It does not discover itself among them by 
splendid or even neat habitations. For these they have no 
taste, as their houses serve fur little more than a shelter from 
the storm and the heat, and a place wherein to repose at night. 
But it appears in the silver and gold oniaments with which 
they decorate their own persons and those of their children, tlie 
value of which, on a child of four years old, will often be equal 
to the cost of months’ support for the whole ftunily:— it is 
seen in the hospitality with which even the lowest classes of. 
ten entertain a friend or a relative for months together, and 
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thia widiout any sensible inconvenieoce above all it is 
evident from the small quantity of labor necessary to procure 
the comforts of life. This, in every country, is a more cer« 
tain criterion dian merely the sum of money received for ia« 
hor, which may in appearance be great, when a degree of toil 
is required to procure sufficient support for a family, which 
is almost incompatible with health. The poor man’s time 
and labor are the coiiiinodities he exposes to sale, (hat he may 
obtain in return, a supply of the wholesome necessaries of life, 
of which, if he can procure a sufficient quantity for a mode- 
rate portion of them, so as to have enough remaining for all 
the purposes of enjoyment, he is in affluent circumstances. 

In Britain these are seldom procured by the laboring poor 
at a less expense than twelve hours’ daily labor ; could ma- 
ny, indeed, procure the comforts of life for their families by 
fourteen hours’ labor daily, and reserve to themselves ten fur 
refreshment and sleep, they would esteem themselves happy. 
Now in Bengal it is a well known fact, that in general six 
hours of labor daily is the full quantity devoted to the obtain- 
ing of what they esteem the comforts of life ; while on every 
side employment presses on the laborer. And even with this 
degree of labor, they tieel that they have enough to entertain 
their friends and relatives, and to enable themselves to forbear 
working and devote a day to leisure the moment the least in- 
convenience is experienced, or the slightest imaginary disgust 
given them by their employers. 

This state of ease and comparative affluence then, united 
with outward peace, and internal security for .property, toge- 
ther with every degree of practical liberty reason can desire, 
may well be esteemed the most favoiable to the cultivatiou 
of knowledge which can be desired. In wbat besides can a ra* 
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tioaal bong employ vidi eqy pleaenre, the rememiiig eighteen 
houn of the day ? Twelve hours devoted to refieshment end 
rest must utisfy netore even to sedety ; Whet then shell be 
done with die remeinderl Can eny thing be imegmed so ra> 
tionai, so happy, es employing it in reeding, reflection, and 
conversadon ? The absence of this must leave the mind to 
stagnate, and lay the foundation of moral disease and mental 
misery, unknown even tO' those constrained to devote every 
moment of their time to labor. The mind, in itself an immor- 
tal prmciple, must be acdve ; and it will exert itself to itr own 
misery and that of the body, when thus deprived of its pro- 
per food and enjoyment. 

/ It must be evident then that few nations can be found 
tfiose circumstances are more favorable to the acquisition of 
kaoaledge than those in which the natives of this country art 
now placed by divine Providence. One half hour’s extra la- 
bor daily would meet the expense of books, which the remain- 
der of their abundant leisure might enable them to peruse 
wifh the highest satisfacdon and advantage. Nor do they la- 
bor under any natural incapacity for the acquisition of know- 
ledge ; nor under any aversion to the pursuit. This is evi- 
dent from the numerous works in Sungskrit, composed by 
those who have been deemed worthy of studying this language ; 
and the eagerness with which every scrap of a poem is copied 
and read among the common people. But this spirit has ever 
been kept down by the death-like hand of supersddoa. The 
Brahmanic tribe have, from the beginning, found theirlitera- 
ly superiority too gunful to them, not to attempt perpetu- 
ally to confine the privilege of reading almost exclusively to 
themselves. And when the Musulmani succeeded to their 
temporal power and authority, it was too much to expect that 
diey diould labor to culdvate that taste for general knovried^ 
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in their coaqmred' tubjccti, which Ih^ ictreely peiieiMd 
themtelvee.^ 

That when die dominion of India wai consigned by divine 
Providence to the British nation, they should enter into the 
circumstances of those thus committed to their care, and pro* 
vide for their mental wants, more pressing in their case tK^n 
those of a corporal nature, was to be expected both from 
their known character, and their own ardent thirst for know- 
ledge.* Nor has the expectation been wholly disappointed. 
Although long occupied in cnnflicting with open enemies, or 
with faithless frieiids ; in restoring the tone of public affairs ; 
in giving life to agriculture and commerce by causmg every 
man to feel that he sits under his own vine apd his own fig- 
tree, none daring to make him afraid, the Bridsh nation has 
not wholly overlooked the mental state of India. On the con- 
trary the feelmg is constantly increasing, that it is no less just 
and wise than humane and generous, to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and io impart to our Indian fellow-subjects some* 
thing of that blessedness relative to knowledge which we en- 
joy beyond most of the nations on earth. 

This fact is not unnoticed by the natives tiiemselves, nor is 
it without its effec on their minds. Throughout the country 
there is a high sense entertained of the value of knowledge ; 
nor can its excellence be hidden when viewed in the superi- 
ority it imparts to Europeans b»th in public an(l.private life ; 
and the disposition to impart to them a portion of that know- 
ledge which has been such a blessing to ourselves, in their 
estimation tends greatly to exalt the character of Buropeaas. 
Nor are the opulent among them unwilling to co-operate 
with us tiierein, nor even to take on themselves a part of the 
burden of expense requisite m imparting knowledge to their 
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own countrymen. This is sufficiently evinced by the increas- 
ed number of Native names in the list of benefactors given 
tft the end of this Report ; — while the eagerness with which 
schools have been sought this year, together with tlie increas* 
ed attendance given to those previously established, are indu- 
bitable proofs how acceptable these Schools are, not nu-rely 
in the large towns, or the metropolis, where the intercourse 
with Europeans might be expected to take off all fear and re- 
serve ; but in the smaller towns, and the villages in the coun- 
try, where Europeans are almost unknown. • 

lliis ii a duty Mrhicb every Briton nvhq duly weighs the 
obligations he is under to the God of providence for coulld* 
ing this amazing extent of empire^ to his own nation, will feel 
incumbent on him in a high degree. To impart knowledge 
to the ignorant in general is justly esteemed the duty of a wise 
and good man, and a reasonable expression of homage to that 
God who has distinguished him so far above his fellow-crea- 
tures. To impart it to those w^ho rely on us for protection, 
and look up to us as to an exemplar worthy of imitation, is the 
dictate of Justice ; but to impatt it to a nation which needs 
nothing besides to render it happy, and whose misery through 
the want of it, is great beyond description, is a work sanction- 
ed by every feeling of humanity. 

Nor can this be attended witli any danger ; knowledge ne- 
ver yet rendered any nation ferocious, and it will never lia\e 
this effect on our Indian fellew-subjects. ll was indeed for- 
merly supposed that knowledge tended to enervate a people, 
«nd on this principle the introduction of Greek literature w as 
for a liine resisted at Rome; — ^and altlio* tliis is an unfounded 
idea, yet when the Hindoo national chai'acter is considered, 
knowledge may, it is true, be expected to render them hap- 
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pier by increasing their capacity for mental enjoyment ; but 
never that it will turn either their hands or their hearts against 
their benefactors ; who, notwithstanding all the knowledge 
they may impart^ must ever continue their masters in every art 
and acience. 

We now proceed to the state of the Native Schools at the 
close of our second year. Respecting the Number of the 
Schools, we felt restricted by the state of our funds, which we 
evidently saw would admit of scarcely any extension of them, 
before another year’s appeal to the generosity of the public. 
The various applications for new schools therefore, could on- 
ly be regarded as fai as it appeared expedient to give up 
schools in villages where the numbers weruitoo few to admit 
of the expense being continued. These, in a few instances, 
the Committee have dropped, and have erected new schools 
in places where they have been requested, and where there ap« 
peared a probability of larger numbers obtaining the benefit. 
The Number at present stands thus : around Seram pore nine- 
ty-two ; at Cutwa eleven ; in the iieighbouriiood of Moorshe- 
dabad, three \ and at Dacca, five. In the whole a Hundred 
and Eleven supported by the Institution ; which is only EigHt 
more than the number mentioned in the last Report. 

• 

It is however matter of satisfaction to find, that the average 
of attendance this year has been greater than in the past, la 
the ninety-two schools around Seraiiipore,tbe average number 
actually attendant in the moiitlis of June, July, and August, 
before the rains had so swelled the various rivulets as to in- 
terrupt their coming, was Seven Thousand one Hundied and 
Eighty-eight. These w ith the number in the schools at Cutwa, 
Moorshedabad, and Dacca, amount to about Eight Thousand 
Five Hundred ; which gives an increase in the actual attend- 

U 
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aneOi of One Thousand Eight Hundred children. When to 
these wc add those occamna/fy attendant^ which in the last 
Report was estinialed at about oiie-fouiili ol iliuse actualljr 
present, it will appear that those who ha\e this y< ar, in vari- 
ous degre*!S, availed themselves of the beiielit of these schools, 
have exceeded 71?// Thousand * , 

This increased attendance, which gives about !Seveidif-erfht 
to each school taken on the aveiage, while the number last 
year w'as only sitti/siv, affords the iiio^t salist'aotory proot of 
the manner in which these schools aie regarded by the natives. 
As there are no means of obtaiiimg a consent attendance of 
Hindoo children, but the consent and acquiescence of their 
parents, a school cannot contiiuic in any \illage if the inliabit- 
ants are at all averse thereto. Kosv had the inhabitants been 
prevailed upon to send their children fur a montli or two at 
the beginning, either by being amnsed with illusive hopes of 
pecuniary advantage resulting from the plan^ or from sonic of- 
fensive pari of it being kept wholly out of sight, a few mouths, 
or at most a year, must have dispelled the illusion, and shewm 
them the whole in its true .shape. The experience of a se* 
cond year therefore, places every thing beyond the possibility 
of doubt. It would not have been surprizing had the second 
year, by wearing oif the edge of iiovelu, diminished in a con- 
siderable degree, the number of childien who attend, especi- 
ally among a people so volatile as the Hindoos. But the in- 
creased attendance, on the schools boconiins: more fully knowm, 
fully discovers the real feelings of the natives on the subject 
of Schools. 


Trofidcncy* 

On tliis head the CoiimiUtce have the satisfaction of find* 
bg their expectations rather .exceeded than the reverse; 
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which will appear by examining the subject under the \^riouS( 
articles of reading, penmanship, and oi Uiography. 

Of lli'adiiiir, 80 necessary to the future acquisition of know* 
ledge, and hitlieito so little cultivated hy the natives them* 
selves, tl«e various Tabh s which comprize so full a delinea^ 
lion of tlieir Alplialnl iu the lirst of llieiii, and exemplify it 
so coinpieieiv ill ili.isc winch follow, lay the foundation more 
thoroughly than has betai hitherto done among them. There 
is no idraracter, no comhiiiatioii found iu their language, which 
is not hi'oiight before tlieui in the first of these 'Fables, and 
exemplified in tlie rest : and as the bo}s copy them from dic- 
tatiou as well us read them, they become fuiiiiliar with those 
before Uioy proceed to any thing farther. Tliis effectually 
done, reading is rendered much more easy to them, than 
English reading to a child at home. Every letter iu each syl- 
lable is sounded, with the occasional exception of the vow el 
in a final consonant, which in correct printing is always indi- 
cated [} \ an appropiiute mark. Hence, when a boy has acquir- 
ed the form and power of the various characters, and realiz- 
ed them by spelling only a few columns, die work of pronun- 
ciation and spelling is nearly completed ; while a child in 
England has to fix in iiiemory the traditional and often arbi- 
trary sounds given to multitudes of ^inonosyllublcs and other 
words, which the dropping of some letters and the variety 
of sounds affixed to others, render by no means an easy task* 

Meanwhile the plan adopted in paying the various Mas* 
ters, [irompls them to urge forward their pupils as quickly as 
possible ill those parts wliich are chiefly elementary. As they 
are paid nearly thrice the sum for a boy who writes neatly on 
paper from dictation, it is their gain to accelerate the progress 
of the children , and this they have invariably done. But that 
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imgresB may be real and not merely a namei a scrutiny U in- 
stituted before the pupil is permitted to enter the paper class. 
This no boy can do till pronounced fit by the Superintendant 
iivho visits the school. But after a boy is admitted, as his 
copy book is regulftrly brought to Serampore to be exa< 
mined there, if it appear that he has been advanced before 
he is fit, he is renianded back to his former class and exer- 
cises, tiillie shall be qualified for re-admission, and the Mas- 
ter is not paid for his \i riling. This has been found an effec- 
tual way of eliciting as well as of ascertaining progress,^ as in 
the Copy Books there can be no deception. In his visits to 
the central schools, the General Superintendant has had an 
opportunity of witnessing the progress made ; those who had 
been only a short time engaged in writing on paper, have in 
general read with fiiienc}, while those who have been longer 
thus employed, have read with readiness any thing set before 
them, though they had never seen it befoie. 

In ascertaining tl e progress made in Penmanship, there 
has of coiiise been no kind of difficulty. Many specimens of 
superior penmanship have been transmitted from the various 
schools to Seiampore; some of them uncommonly beautiful. 
The anxiety of the Parents indeed that their sons should write 
an elegant hand, is so gfeat, and their admonitions both to 
the Masters and the Children so frequent, that there has ex- 
isted little necessity for enforcing this on the former as anin- 
dispensible dujy. 

It may not be improper to add, that the progress which 
tliese children gradually make towards correctness in Ortho- 
'ipraphy is highly pleasing. When a lad commences writing 
•h papery bis mistakes are numerous, occuringin almost every 
word. As he advances hovveveri they gradually diminish } 
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•nd some of the elder boys have visited Serampore, when 
desired to write from dictation passages which they have ne- 
ver seen before, have done it with such correctness as to ex« 
cite astonishment in the pundits there. On the subject of rirtVA* 
metie the Committee have been gz-eatly pleased with the pro- 
gress made ; but this they pass by till they come to the Books 
prepared or reprinted for the Institution. 

But the Committee confess that a proficiency in these is not 
the wliole of their object. While the^^ vie^ this as indispen- 
sibly necessary, they regard it as merely the threshold of learn- 
ing, the means o^ conveying something superior. The great 
object which should be constantly in view, is the progress of 
the children in imbibing ideas superior to ithose they previous- 
ly possessed, which can only be secured by a regular and re- 
peated copying of those treatises which contain such ideas as 
it is desirable to convey, tn the past year, besides what has 
been done in going through and writing out the Elementary 
and Spelling Tables, and the progress made in Arithmetic, it 
appears from the records that. One Thousand Four Hundred 
and Seventy-six have gone through the Letters that Three 
Hundred and Seventy-feur have added to these the “ Intro- 
duction to the Solar System and that One Thousand Two 
Hundred and ^eventy-three, have in addition, written out re- 
peatedly the ** Dtg-durshuna,” now enlarged for the use of 
these Schools. These the children have not in every instance 
committed to memory ; but there is reason to hope that what 
they have written over six or eight timet, will never be wholly 
erased from the mind. That the ideas thus copied have been 
in some degree diffused abroad in those parts where the 
schools are, is pretty certain, as debates have been overheard 
among the children diemselves, respecting things so different 
from what they formerly heard of the size and figure of the 
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earth, the solar system, and other subjects. Tn one instance 
the laborer employed in carrying the copy books for the 
gcliocds, was lieard relating to his fellow-servants an account 
of the balloon which forms the subject of one of the lessons 
in the Dig-diir$lu/n/z, and qiioiying i>:lative to the mode in 
which the car must have been fastened to the balloon, which 
0iusthave Ix c ii suggested by what he had heard from the chil- 
dren in vil^iug the schools. "riiis would not be mentioned 
Were it not for the hope it excites, that the ideas contained in 
the treatises they copy, bf'ing thus made the subject of con- 
versutiou, will be gradually diiTused among them. 

SuperUUendance. 

Under this l.end, ns it is so important an object in the ma- 
nagement of Native Schools, ami thejefore interesting to all 
throiighoni ilie cimiilry in any way engaged therein, the Com- 
mittee would deem it improper to conceal any thing which 
may at all lend to improve the ssstein, or to suggest any hint 
of this nature to otheis. The number of Copy Books which 
have been written out this vear amounts to about Twelve 
Thousand* In the Copy Books the daily lesson is written 
out four times from the dictation of the monitors. i\fter the 
books are thus wrilten out, they are transmitted to Serainporc, 
where cachds entered opposite the boy’s name, with the day 
of the month on which the last lesson was written, and the 
number of the lesson. Thus the means are obtained for as- 
certaining at one glance the progress-of the boy throughout 
the year. When the copy books are thus entered, they are 
carefully examined by two pundits ; the mistakes in orthogra- 
phy are corrected, and the books are generally returned for 
the boy to take them home to his parents. 

This however is not the only means used to ascertain the 
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leal state of the Schools. The dilBculty if not impossibility 
of obtaining European SuperinUiulants well acquainted with 
the language, has constrained die I'oiiiinnUc to employ in 
this depanmciU Portuguese }oung um ii educated in that 
iraiicli of llie Bein;voleiit liislitutiou which is at Seiainpore, 
>vhose picvioiis acquamtauce with llie iwlnie uf tJehools has 
been of great advantage to them in this employ. 'i’hey are 
also thoi'ouglil) acquainted with the Bengalee laiij^age, and 
pieviuusly to their being employed have been cxanimed in 
Bengalee reading and writing. To lessen the labor of these 
Superintendants, the Schools have been divided into circles, 
in the centre of which a bungalow has been erected or hired for 
the SupcrinteiiJant. This circle is so formed, that no school 
sliull be more than five miles from his residence in the centre, 
all the schools within this ciicle being placed under his care. 
Thus placed however, the Siiperiiiteiidunt is not paid iiiontli* 
ly ; hut he receives Pour Annas for every \isit lie makers to u 
school ; from which lie has to hriiig an (^^ac!t accoiiiil of its 
state and progress according to the diiectioiis with wliieh ho 
is furnished. lie is pci milled to visit no more than (our 
schools in a day ; and to enable him to do tliis without con* 
suniing his time and strength in mere traveUing, a small horse 
is given him, as on fool, where the vUlages are somewhat dis- 
tant, it w'oiild be impossible for him thus to visit four. On ar- 
riving at any school he lakes down the mimher of hoys pre- 
sent, examines W’hat lesson each class i-> reading, and enters it 
with its number in his daily Report. These lessons being num- 
bered in each respective tieatise, aic easily identified by the 
General Superinteiidaiit. He also exainiiKs any boy propos- 
ed lor rein»>val to a higher class. These memoranda trails* 
tnittedto Scranipoie, seivc as a check to the separate Report 
both of the Mastei s, and thtf Messengers who visit the schools 
in general twice in the week ; and from tliem are seen Uirougb 
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another medium^ the general stole of the schools, and the pro* 
gress of each scholar^ 


In addition to this the Assistant Secretory occasionally vi- 
sits these central schools ; at which time the tW0| and in some 
cases the three, higher cldsses of all the schools in the circle, 
attend for the sake of being examined. It was at first feared 
that this journey would be esteemed a hardship both by the 
children and the parents. But the reverse has been found 
so much the case, that the parents in many instances accom- 
pany them, willingly sacrificing a day to witness their children’s 
proficiency, and share in their pleasure whpn commended for 
diligence. Thus the means of ascertaining the real progress 
of the children are multiplied : and although these involve 
much of labor, particularly this work of examination, yet the 
sight of three or four hundred children cheerfully answeiing 
the questions proposed to them from the books they have gone 
through, and in some cases vying with each other in acute- 
ness and readiness, encourages die mind, and causes it to lose 
sightof the fatigue of the work, while contemplating the ris- 
ing generation thus advancing from month to month in know* 
ledge and intelligence. 


Books printed for the Schools. 

In mentioning what has been done this year in printing edi- 
tions of Books for these schools, it may be proper to premise, 
that no alteration has been made this year in the various 
Elementary Tables. All these therefore, whether they in- 
clude the Alphabetic combinations, the Spelling Tables, or 
those which exemplify the combinations by familiar Reading 
Lessons, remain as described in the last Report. 

Committee have however completed a large and bean* 
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tiful Exemplar of the Bengalee Alphabet in the Wri^gcha* 
racter. This has been written by the KhoOshnuveesh of the 
College of Fort William, and cut by the artists at Serampore 
in large models formed of that preparation of metat used in 
casting types ; the pative type-casters not having yet arrived 
at that skill in the art which nould enable them to cast types 
of so large a size. Of the copies struck off, about Fifteen 
}]iindreH, tlic Calcutta SchooUBook Society, by taking a 
niinilM r, generously took a part of the expense on themselves^ 
and thus rna])led the Committee to complete them with little 
expeMise to the Institulioii ; an act of*kind co-operation we 
have experienced^from them in more than one instance in tlib, 
course of tiie past year. 

/ Of the Introductory treatise on Arithmetic the first editi- 
on has been exhausted in the course of the year ; and a new 
edition is now in the press, which will form a hundred octa- 
vo pages; and in addition to the Simple and Compound Rules, 
before given, will include the Single and Double Rules of 
Three, Practice, and the Rules for Interest. In teaching 
Arithmetic, the same mode of instruction has been resorted 
to \ihich was mentioned in the last Report, that of employ- 
ing Ambulatory Instructors; with this difference, that instead 
pf iheir being paid by the month, aii arrangement has been 
made with ihetn by which they have been paid a certain sum 
for each boy instructed in the simple rules, and something . 
more for instruction given in the compound rules. This has 
secured the progress of the children far more effectually, than 
a regular montlily stipend without any reference to progress. 

The Dtg-dnrslmna haa been somewhat enlarged, and the ^ 
lessons in some instances shortened, for the sake of couveiii- 
ence in dictation. Of this wori^ two editions have been ex- 
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bansted, aud a third edition, comprizing Two Housand co« 
]dea, has been printed ofF during the Hindoo holidays. It is 
» intended, in futnre. editions of this work, to pursue the plan 
of making such additions as may appear necessary to realize 
the object of giving in this compendious and acceptable form, 
a complete collection of those miscellaneous axioms wd facts 
which it appears most desirable to imprint on the minds of Na> 
tive Youth. To the last edition has been added, a small Glos* 
sary, explaining the difficult words which occur in the treatise, 
and which amount to about five hundred. ^ 


^ The small treatise intended as an Introduction to the know* 
ledge of the Solar System, has been somewhat enlarged this 
year. It has also gone through two editions, the last of 
which included Two Thousand copies ; as, in additioii to its 
circulation in the Schools, it has been read by many among 
the natives in. general, although the ideas it conveys of the 
Solar System are diametrically opposite to those they have 
been hitherto accustomed to entertain. 


In the last Report a Compendium of Geography was men- 
tioned as being in the press. This work w as published about 
a month after the Report was issued. It comprized a hun- 
dred and twenty- eight ootuvo pages. The natives in general 
■ have discovered considerable eagerness to possess this work ; 
and one Native eminent alike for rank and for literary attain- 
ments, whose name we are not at liberty to mention, wrote the 
.As 8 i 8 tant>Secretai 7 a letter of thanks, in which he expressed 
Ins satisfaction at seeing such a work in his own language. He 
alao enclosed a number of questions on which he desired fur- 
tiier iidfoimation, which was of course readily given him. Hie 
I first editioli is exhausted, while numerous applicatione remain 
unsupplied. The Natives have a high idea of the accuracy 
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of our Geographical knowledge : they are convinced that, 
in their own works, all beyond the limits of Bkaruta V una, 
or India, must be uncertain, as none of their own writers have 
visited the countries they have attempted to describe, while 
they consider our knowledge as derived from actual observa* 
tiun. An enlarged edition of this compendium is now in the 
press, in which it is increased to two hundred pages. To this 
the short Introduction to the Solar System will be pre6xed. 
The expense of tliis work too, the School-Book Society has 
kindly shgsed with us, by subscribing for Five Hundred co« 
pies. • 

On the subject of MapSy so great a desideratum^ the Com- 
mittee regret that they have not as yet jicen able to realize 
their wishes. In the course of the year they have been em- 
ployed however in preparing materials, a work whicli demands 
great attention, chiefly on account of the names, fii spellitig 
all names beside those which are native, iniicli care is requi- 
site to secure the most exact mode of orthography ; and in 
identifying the names of places in Hindoost’han, great difficul- 
ty has been experienced. Few of these names are formed 
arbitrarily; they are derived in general from some person, or 
some local peculiarity. The pronunciation of these names 
adopted by Europeans, naturally varies from the genuine or- 
thography ; and that of many among the natives is scarcely 
more accurate. But however difficult the task of rectifying 
these names, and of restoring to them their genuine orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation, this is absolutely necessary to the for- 
mation of any map in the native languages which shall (lcserv<» 
the name. From the pundit^ of the various provinces of 
Hiodoost’han collected at Serampore for the sake, of trans- 
lating the Sacred Scriptures, the Committee trust they have 
succeeded in obtaining the just orthography of most of those 

c a 
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names; and when this is completed, they hope there will be lit- 
tle more delay experienced in this department. 

The Epitome of General History and Chronology the Com- 
mittee have resolved to give at such length as shall distinctly 
exhibit each period of history to the view of the Mative 
Youth. This, it is supposed, can scarcely be done within a 
smaller compass than about three hundred pages, to pie- 
pare which first in English, and then translate it into the 
native languages, will occupy a considerable time. Mean- 
while they have publislied a brief view of Geneiul History, 
drawn up by the Assistant-Secretary, in tl;ie Monthly D/g- 
dnrshmia, a work undertaken chiefly with a view to the im- 
provement of the youth in the various schools, of which W'e 
proceed to give some account. 

bad been long foreseen that as the Native Schools ad- 
vanced, and an ability to read was more widely diffused, the 
youth instructed W'ould require something to nourish and en- 
courage that taste for reading, which might be created : and 
alihougli the various compendiiiins copied at school, lay the 
foundation of that knowledge which future reading and reflec- 
tion may expand, it cannot be expected that these alone should 
furnish matter for perpetual reading, even for those youth who 
most fully enter into the spirit of them. Other matter for read- 
ing would be evidently required, whic h, if given in the form of 
a small Moiillily Publication, that should build on thefoiiiida- 
tioii already laid, and at the same time furnish something en« 
tertaining as well as instructive, this might induce them to 
read from the pleasure it might comm^iinicate, and increase 
the small stock of know ledge already acquired. For these 
purposes, a Monthly Dig durshuna or General view,” was 
begun, (that name being adopted because suited to tlie 
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object while already in some degree familiar to the natives), 
which consists of twenty-four pages. It is printed in a 
clear and bold type, and on good paper, to render the peru- 
sal of it the more inviting. In addition to sketches of his- 
tory, and anecdotes of a historical nature, it is intended 
that this little monthly work shall contain an account of the 
various discoveries made at different times by Europeans, 
and of such as are constantly made at present, together with 
such other information as may appear likely to suit the minds 
of tliS Native Youth, and attract the attention of such of a 
more advanced age as possess a relish for information of this 
nature. The following abstract of the contents of the first 
five Numbers, will completely develope the nature and de- 
sign of this monthly publication in the native language. 


Contents oj the first Five Numbers of the Dig^durshuna. • 

No. I. — 1. Acc'ount of the discovery of America. — 2. The 
Geographical limits of Flindoost'han. — 3. A view of the chief ar« 
tides of Trade raised in Hindoost'han j cotton, indigo, &c.--« 
4. Mr. Sadler’s aerial journey from Dub in to Holy-head.— 5. Par- 
ticulars relative to the court of Raja Krishno-Chundro-raya. 

No. II.- -1. Discovery of the passage to India by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. — ^2. Trees and plants fojund in Benji*al, but 
not indigenous to Britain, as the Sugar-cane, &c.^3. Death of 
Her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. — 4- Account of 
Steam Boats. — 5. Subscriptions of Natives in the district of Co- 
milah to the Native Schools. — 6. Death of Mohun Bachuaputi, 
a famous pundit, lately, at the water-side^ calling on the one God 
alone. — 7. Account ofBengalee Works lately publLhed.— 8. Va- 
rious acts of beneficence recently done by the natives. 


/"No. III. — 1. A view of Ancient History from the creation to 
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/ tte flood, and of the Western world to the birth of Christ, in 
which the rise of the four great monarchies is distinctly traced, 
and those circomstances mentioned which bear in any degree on 
India. — The natural history of the Elephant. — 3. An account 
of the ancient city of Gour. 

No. IV.— The division of the Roman Empire into Eastern and 
Western — the Fall of the Western part— some account of Ma- 
hommed — the rise of the Musul man Empire in Asia— in Spain 
— in Africa and Egypt. — The Five later Mnsulman Entires, 
^that of the Scljuks at Bagdad— of Ghtzni— of Jinfghis-kfaan 
— of Timur-beg — of the Turks, with reflections on the fall of the 
four first of these. A Dialogue between a Teacher and his Dis- 
ciple, respecting Newton’s discorery of the doctrine of Grarita- 
tion Apologue of the Earth and her Children complaining to her 
of their various miseries. 

No. V.— 1. Continuation of the General View of History, con- 
taining the History of the Western World from the division of 
the Empire to the present time.^2. A concise view of the pre- 
sent state and population of the world and the varions Religions 
professedj with an average of the number of persons attached to 
each.~3. On the cause of Thunder and Lightning. — 4. An ac- 
count of the manner of taking Whales.— 5. Brief History of the 
chief cities in Bengal— 6.^ Anecdotes from History, illustrative 
of particular virtues^ 

Of this work two copies have been sent monthly to every 
school, that they might be read by the elder bo^s, to secure 
which indeed, no injunction has been found necessary ; as not 
only the youth in the schools, but many grown up persons, 
have expressed a strong desire to obtain the Numbers as they 
have been printed. Some among those natives, have also 
purchased them to read in their families; and the kind- 
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ness of the ScbooUBook Society in this instance also, by tak< 
ing a Thousand copies monthly, has so lightened the expense 
of printing them, that the editors are enabled to dispose of 
then> at so low a rate, though printed on English paper, as 
to bring them within the reach of natives who have but a small 
monthly income. The Committee have reason to hope, there- 
fore, that this small monthly pubiicatioii will be the means of 
much good not onlv to the native youth, but to those of ma- 
ture age, by inspiring them witli a taste for reading, and dif- 
fusing among tliem useful information. ^ 

This monthly 4>ublication, however, has led to another, 
intended to allure those to read who are in riper years and 
thus to preserve and augment that knowledge of letters which 
they have received in their youth at their own schools, 
a Weekly Publication under the name of tlie Somachar 
Durpuii,” or the “ AJirror of Intelligence.” This class is 
more numerous than might at first sight be imagined ; but for 
want of somethiiig to read which could engage their attenti- 
on, many of them have nearly lost that knowledge of letters 
which they formerly acquired. The importance both to them- 
selves and to society of securing that knowledge of letters 
which already exists among the natives, while the interests 
of the rising generation are regarded* could not but be felt ; 
and for this nothing appeared better calculated than a Week- 
ly Publication, which, by a selection of intelligence, should 
give from time to time such a view of the events which oc- 
cur both in the Indian and the European world, as might be 
both interesting and useful to the natives, as well as an ac- 
count of recent discoveries from the various mazagines, and 
of the exertions which are now made in the world for the dif- 
fusion of knowledge and the removal of human misciyr. This 
work, being intended for mo^ general utility, is of coarse not 
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confined to tlje Schools ; but to each of them a copy is now 
sent weekly as an exercise iu reading for the monitors and elder 
boys. When sufficiently read by them, it remains the pro- 
perty of the master, who takes it home to his own house, and 
is thereby enabled to indulge his neighbours with a perusal of 

it. y 

The effect of this Weekly Publication in exciting a spirit of 
reading has been already seen. Some have begun reading it 
by spelling it out, and have patiently spent several hours at £ time 
upon it; and some have been kiioMii to read il three or four 
times. The number of those also who tlwck around a niau 
who has one of them, to become acquainted w iih its contents 
and read it in their turn, is highly jdeasing, and such as we 
might expect from the abundant leisure enjoyed in the coun- 
try. There is reason to suppose that each paper on au aver- 
age obtains ten readers or attentive hearers. The effect of 
this in nourishing a desire for know ledge must be evident ; 
and as ihe whole of the ideas arc selecty to secure which, is one 
great object with the Committee in publishing it^ they tiust 
it will gradually enlarge the native mind without vitiating or 
misleading it in any degree. Meanwhile another effect will 
necessarily follow : these monthly and weekly publications 
are read in the Printed diaracter^ and with that chai actcr they 
will undoubtedly familiarize the natives, and thereby render 
easy the future perusal of books on any subject, and among 
the rest the perusal of the Sacred Scriptures. A wish to render 
this weekly publication more generally useful, has induced the 
editors to place it at Four Annas a paper, and in most instan- 
ces to take the expense of postage on tfaemselvesi, that the na- 
tives may not be discouraged by the cost before they, have 
tasted the sweets of knowledge. The monthly and the Week- 
‘ ly publication taken together, fiHisb annually matter for read/ 
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ing to the atnount of above a Thousand pages octavo, a-^uan- 
tity almost sufficient of itself to feed a taste for reading, while 
its being laiid before them in small portions periodically, does 
this far more effectually than the same quantity exhibited 4o 
-them in two-or three large volumes^ 

Some of the means of instruction tlius provided for the na* 
tives of Bengal, the Committee, in the course of the present 
year, have been called by circumstances to extend to certain 
of the other languages of India, particularly the lliNoitR, in 
which the request of different friends in Hindoost'han relative 
to Native Schools have led them to take the following 
steps : 

t 

1 .. In the Deva^Nagnree alphabet, the original from whenco 
all the other Indian alphabets have been formed, they have 
begun a fount of large characters, corresponding in size to die 
Bengalee fount with which the Elementary Tables have been 
printed. When this fount is completed, they will be able, ttr 
print therewith the Elementary Tables in as many of the dia« 
lects of India as chiefly use this alphabet : and it would tend' 
highly to the advancement of knowledge if the use of the 
DevO'Naguree charactercould.be repdered general through*^ 
out Hindoost’hU'. 

8. They have completed' in the common character those 
Tables which contain the Deva-Naguree Alphabet, the vowels 
united with the consonants, and the combined consonants, 
and certain Spelling lessons, similar to those in Bengalee, but . 
adapted to the idiom of the Hindee. The number of Ta-» 
Mes thus printed are six ; and the number of words given by 
way of exerwC; a little exed^s nine hundred. , These^ liiUx 
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Bengalee Tablee, have been pnnted bolb in the foUo and 
4be octavo size. 


> S. The Fables selected from ^ 4 op, and printed in Ben* 
'galee, have been also translated into Hindee, and printed in 
tlieDeva>Naguree character, it being presumed that they might 
be as acceptable to the youth of Hindoost’han, as they have 
been found to be to the youth in Bengal. 

4. The Dtg'dursliuna, or Miscellaneous Selection of-triiUis 
and facts drawn up for the Bengalee Schools, have also been 
turned into Hindee, and printed in the Deva-Naguree charac- 
ter with the same view. 


5. The Introduction to the Solar System, has also been 

translated into Hindee, and printed in the character just men' 

tioned, for the use of the youth in Hindoost'han. 

« 

6. The firatThree numbers of the Monthly Dtg-durshnmip 
have also been published in this languagCy in the Deva-14agu- 
ree character. The other numbers may probably follow. All 
these have been sent at the request of friends into those parts 
of Hindoost’han in which schools are established. In this 

s 

department of their labors they have been highly indebted to 
Capt. Gowan, whose laudable efforts relative to schools they 
took the liberty of mentioning last year. At the commence- 
ment of this^ Capt. Go wan sent down from Delhi two sensi- 
ble natives to be instructed in the ‘management of Native 
Schools^ with whose assistance, in addition to that of their 
oWn pundits, the Committee have completed the works in 
Hindee already mentioned. Hiese two men have now re- 
turned to Delhi, and the Committee have reason to hope that 
they will be fouu^ useful there irndisseminatiiig ideas respecU 
ing'sehooisp / 
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The Committee cannot pass over this brief riotice relative, 
to the Hindee language, without adverting with regret to the 
difficulties which the numerous dialects current in Hindoo- 
st’han, interpose to the extensive operation of schools. Tliey 
are by no means certain to what extent these little treatises 
will be understood ; but they have sent to different parts of 
the country requesting information on this subject ; nor wilt 
they relax their endeavours to ascertain what dialect has the 
widest range, with a view to the extension of knowledge through 
the medium of schools. In this respect Bengal is particu- 
larly happy, as it has but one written language current through 
a population of fourteen or sixteen millions ; while this ex- 
tent of population in Hindoost*han, in some cases, includes 
three or four dialects widely differing froip each other. / 

Into the SrrNGSKR/Tj language the Committee have trans- 
lated the Introduction to the Solar System, and the Treatise 
on Geography. These are now in the press, and will be 
])ublished in the course of a few weeks. They will be print- 
ed both in the Bengalee and the Deva-Nagiiree character; 
in the former for the use of thc/ pundits in Bengal, and in 
the latter for the sake of tliose in the other parts of India. 
When completed, it is the intention of the Committee to pre- 
sent copies to the various Sangskrtta Seminaries of literature 
throughout both Bengal and Hindoost’lian. To the pundits in 
India if is a great disadvantage that geography and astronomy 
even upon their own principles, are esteemed an exclusive stu- 
dy, with which other pundits not studying the shastras which 
treat of them, are not supposed to have any connexion. Hence 
those who apply to. the study of law, of rhetoric, or of the va- 
rious systems of philosophy, are not expected to have the 
least knowledge either of economy on geography. This is i 
great biuderance to the attainment of just ideas on these sub« 

Da 
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jects ; as these 1)niDcbe8 of knowledge, of which it is expected 
in Europe that: -every nian of learning shall obtain some idea, 
are hence confined to a surprizitigly small number amoug the 
puudits theiBselves, there not being more than five colleges 
throughout Bengal, (and these containing scarcely a hundred 
atudents,) in which the study of geography is at all cultivated, 
or any Snngskrita work on tlie subject read. A view of lliese 
circumstances has induced the Committee to print this work 
iii the Sungskiita language, and in both the Bengalee and the 
Naguree characters. And tb^y would respectfully ifatreat 
tliose who now so humanely interest themselves in the instruc- 
tion and improvement of the Natives, to consider the great 
advantage which the natives at large might derive from the 
introduction of such branches of general knowledge as geo- 
graphy, astronomy, chronology, and history into those semi- 
naries of Sj/ngskrita literature, which at present hold an almost 
unbounded sway over the mkids of the natives in general. 
TJiis, tliey are convinced, might be effected iti such a way as 
to avoid all interference with the course of study established 
in these schools of literature. . 

Thus far then the Committee have been enabled to advance 
in their attempts-to diffuse light among the natives, by means 
of their own language, through which alone efficient iustruo 
tibn can be conveyed to their minds ; and in their course hither- 
to, tliey have had the satisfaction of finding every step they 
have taken less difficult in th^ execution than in the prospect. 
They are also encouraged by findiug that their endeavors in 
this department have been acceptable to the natives ; and that 
as they proceed, every degree of suspicion vanishes, and the 
most pleasing confidence succeeds to groundless fear and 
alarm«x^ 

While conlemplating the willingness of the natives to re* 
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ceive knowledge however, it is impossible to suppress the 
wi)h diat these benefits could bc' extended to the whole couin 
try, instead of being almost confined to the precincts of the 
metropolis. But on the present system, this would involve an 
expense too great for private liberality to meet. The Com- 
mittee have Uiis year been enabled lo reduce the expense 
mucli below Three Rupees for_each pupil instructed ; but 
that sum must be considered as almost the lowest aggregate 
for eflective schools. At this estimate however, how small 
a poltion of the population of Bengal could be wholly edu- 
cated from the funds of private benevolence ; and how could 
the whole population of Hindoost’han receive the requisite 
instruction wholly from this source ! 

This, then, points out in the strongest ^manner, the neces- 
sity of improving to the utmost what the natives are able to 
do themselves towards the education of their own children. To 
this the Committee have, therefore, during the past year, turn- 
ed their attention, and have attempted to realize a plan by 
which the solid advantages of education may be imparted in 
such a way as to afford some prospect of their being ultimate- 
ly extended Uiroughout the country. The importance and 
wisdom of enabling the poor to contribute to the education of 
their own children, appears now to be increasingly felt and 
acknowledged. It is to this arrangement that Scotland owes 
its well-educated population ; it is this principle which the 
late Parliamentary Commission on education has endeavored 
to enforce; aud\ve may add, that it is only by the adoption of 
some plan of this nature as the ground work, that we can hope 
/or the extension of knowledge throughout the whole of In- 
dia. 

is a consoling fact, that the natives of this country 
at the present time expend much annually in educating 
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ibeir i^ildren.' In the past two years the Committee have 
devoted particular attention to this subject ; and the farther 
they have proceeded in the enquiry, the more gratifying has 
been the result. At Serampote there are eight schools sup* 
ported by the natives ; within the French jurisdiction at Chan* 
demagore, not less than twenty ; and a friend when convers* 
ing lately with a gentleman about a hundred miles up the river, 
being directed to contemplate the number of villages within 
an extensive prospect, was told, '‘Amidst all these there is 
scarcely one without its little village school.” In other parts 
of the country they have found the case nearly the same ; and 
considering the complete elucidation of thisr subject a matter 
of great importance at the present time, they propose to con* 
tinue their enquiries for this purpose. 


But as formerly observed, these Native Schools are no 
means efficient ; a bare knowledge of reading and writing is 
acquired in them. They however present a wide prospect of 
usefulness if apian could be formed which should render them 
efficient by superadding to them that knowledge which the 
country at present so greatly needs. The objects of educati- 
on in this country should extend far beyond a knowledge of 
reading and writing ; to this should be added correct ideas 
relative to man and to the objects around him ; such as relate 
to the solar system, geography, chronology, general history, 
morality and virtue. Readmg and Writing are merely the 
preliminary means, the other parts constitute the grand end ; 
and the solid progress made must be estimated solely by the 
proportion of new ideas imparted to the children. If no* 
thing be done beyond imparting the former, the amount of 
I the good done will be little indeed. The Hindoos have from 
> time immemorial learnt to read and write their own language, 
; add if our endeavors terminate here, we shall have done little 
more than would have been done had no effort been made ; wh 
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simtl not have raised the population a aingte degree higher in 
the scale of intelligence* It is therefore evident, that the only 
gift worth our imparting to our Indian fellowrsubjects, is, an 
acquisition of new ideas ; and this acquisition most be realiz- 
ed tt school before the children depart for ever from the 
sphere of our influence. 

These considerations derive additional weight from a view 
of the immense difference between the state of society in 
this 'country and in Britain. In England when a lad has ac- 
quired merely a knowledge of reacting and writing, he is 
thrown upon society the scale of intelligence in which is 
high indeed. This*, in addition to the light poured around 
him on evciy side, gives an impulse to hi^ mind, which even 
constrains him to seek such a degree of knowledge as may 
enable him to fill up his sphere in that enlightened state of 
society. Books on every subject lie open before him in his 
own language, and with these he can at his leisure enlarge 
bis ideas to the full extent of his genius and capacity. But 
this as yet is not the case in this country. When a lad has 
left school with a knowledge of reading and writing, he mix- 
es with society enveloped in the grossest ignorance, and every 
idea he receives in his progress through life serves only to 
increase the darkness of his own mind. There is scarcely 
a single native work extant in his own language, through 
which he may correct his ideas and enlarge his mindyr' Every 
individual thus thrown on society therefore, serves only to per- 
petuate and increase the darkness of error which prevails around 
him, and to remove tlie general illumination of the countiy to 
a still greater distance. It is at school, and at school alone,' 
that he' can obtain that knowledge which may tend to dispel 
the darkness; and it is undoubtedly Ithe duty of all engaged 
in this important work to ascertain aitd improve to the uty 
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moat, every meane which appear at all calculated to effect thin 
deairable object. 

The full extent to which the natives themselves educate their 
children, cannot be ascertained without much labor, and e 
considerable lapse of time. The folbwing estimate however 
of the sum thus employed by them, will not we think greatly 
exceed the mark. Supposing that there are in Bengal Nine 
Thousand native schools, which we think probable, and that 
these contain on the average Forty children each; this* will 
give Three Hundred and Sixty Thousand children to whom the 
natives themselves impart the knowledge of ;:cading and writ- 
ing, although for want of its being afterwards kept alive 
by exercise, two-thirds of them probably lose this knowledge 
before they reach thirty. Their expense in imparting to their 
children this inferior species of cdiicalion may he estimated 
at full Two Rlipees annually for each child, reckoning the 
food, and the money, given the Schoolmaster. It may pos- 
sibly be more, but for the sake of accuracy we state it only 
at two Rupees. This sum then will give Seven Hundred 
and Twenty Thousand Rupees expended annually by the 
natives themselves on the education of their own children. 
That they should be aUe to expend as much as two Rupees 
annually on tliis object, will not appear strange when we con- 
sider with whafease the poorest among them who labor, can 
procure all the necessaries of life ; and that they should be 
equally willing to bestow this sum on the education of their 
sons, will appear probable when we consider the esteem in 
wUch learning is held by them, and that there are few among 
tham who do not expend far more than two Rupees annually 
in feeding brahmuns and other acts by them esteemed reli- 
gious. We may therefore consider this sum as thecojifn- 
iution the natms themselves towards the instruedon o& 
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o\vo children; a sum which teachea the^ ^.read and 
write, and brings them exactly to diat period of proficiency 
as well as of life, at which we may take up tfie subject of 
education, and add to file foundation already laid, whatever 
may be necessary to complete and beautify the edifice. It 
becomes therefore a solemn and imperious duty to improve 
these favorable circumstances to the uttermost, and not to 
permit this amazing sum to become almost totally lost to the 
country, when so dittle remains to be added in order to ren< 
der it^fficieut. To do this, we have only to add superior 
ideas to that knowledge of reading and*writing which their pa> 
rents give them, and thus improve even tliat degree of know> 
ledge, while we furnish .their minds with ideas of the most im- 
portant nature. . 

It may be further observed, that with whatever degree of 
pleasure the natives receive gratuitous instruction, they are 
still greatly attached to their own schools, and in two in- 
stances out of three, prefer paying a trifling sum for the tuition 
of their children, to receiving it at the hand of charity. Hence, 
even when schools have been established, it has been found 
that in large villages, two, three, or even four schools, have still 
existed to which the natives have continued to send their chil- 
dren. Nor has this arisen from ofFencp taken at the new school; 
for often the richest and those of greatest infiuence have sent 
their children to the gratuitous school, while tlie poor have 
continued to pay for theirs in the old method. The gratui- 
tous schools therefore, cannot obtain all, nor on the average 
inore than one-third of the children in a place. If it be du^n 
important to communicate the benefits of knowledge to the 
whoUt this furnishes a sufiicient reason why we should eodea^ 
vor to secure tliis object by rendering efficient their own schoolp^ 
independently of every other consideration. 
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^We now proceed to the method by which we trust this 
may be in a great measure effected. * It^has been already 
Observed, that the instruction vdiich it is desirable to 
part to youth in this country, is of two kinds, that which 
is merely elementary ^ as the knowledge of reading, writing, 
&c. and those superior ideas which tend to illumine and en« 
large the mind. These last are, in this country, by far the 
most important, and if any method can be devised which shall 
communicate tliese through the medium of dieir own schools, 
the object in view will be fully attained. But the means which 
inll secure the most important part, will likewise improve them 
m'ekmentary knowledge. In reading tiiat which conveys 
superior ideas children must make a proficiency in Reading; 
in copying it they must acquire skill in Writing, and in 
constantly writing ideas expressed in correct and perspicuous 
language, they cannot fail to become acquainted with Ortho- 
graphy, and the grammar and style of their own ^guage. If 
then this superior part of instruction can be introduced into 
flieir own schools, knowledge of the most valuable kind will 
be imparted, and the proficiency of children in reading, writ- 
ing, orthography, and arithmetic, be by the same means effec- 
tually secured. 

But how can ideas of this nature be introduced into their 
own schools, so as to be certainly read and copied from week 
to week, and from month to month i/ It will at once be grant- 
ed that this cannot be done without constant and vigilant Su- 
periutendance, but this being allowed, the whole will, we trust, 
be found easy ; and the superintendance itself found more 
simple than on any other plan. All who consider the nature 
of these schools, will perceive that there are at one time com- 
ptrethrely but a small proportion of the boye in a native school 
capable of writing on paper, although all may do this ultiniate- 
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ly. These however are the proper fruit of th^ expense bes-^ 
. towed on a school. It is for the sake of bringing children year 
by year to this degree of proficiency, that school houses are 
erected, masters retained, books provided, and superiiitendanls 
paid; and schools are valuable in exact pro.portiou to the 
number of boys thus brought from year to year, to write from 
dictation ; so that whether they are. taught previously at the ex« 
pense of their parents, or of the public, matters little if they 
can be brought to this point. Were it possible theraroreio 
leave*on the parent all the previous elementary expense, and 
taking the children up at this point &f proficiency, to bring 
them to write suph ideas as may tend to enrich and enlarge 
their minds, nearly three- fourths of the expense might be 
borne by their parents, and every rupee expended on them by 
public benevolence, be rendered efficient in the highest de^ 
gree. Such a plan the Committee trust they have neacljr 
matitoed ; the outline of which is as follows : 


Scientific Copy Boolts. 

The means for realizing this object are, Copy B6oks, wh'idi 
for want of a more appropriate name they term Scientific.” 
Some time ago it was perceived that much difficulty arose to 
the Bengalee Superintendants in examining the copy books, 
and comparingtliem with the sentences dictated. The place 
in the book could not be found readily ; and the book itself 
ww not always at hand. It was therefore easily seen that 
if the various sentences to be written, were printed in the 
oopy book, all this embarrassment must cease, as the exa- 
miner would only have to take up any copy book, and com- 
pare tbesentence as written repeatedly, with the sentence print- 
ed as to orthography and correctness, which any one capable 
of reading could easily do. It was further perceived, that while 

E8 
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Ibis mstfiod simplified the work of tbe examiner, it freed every 
'1>oy from the incumbrance of a class, and gave him employment 
of ihe most pleasing kind to do alone. Thus a whole school of 
boys who could write^ might pursue their work with the utmost 
quietness without the interruption of a monitor’s voice, or the 
necessity of his superintending eye ; and if each had a proper 
portion given him to write, it must be easily known at the end 
of the day, the week, or the month, whether he had written 
it, and in what manner. This furnished a powerful instru- 
ment of instruction, which would operate as efiectually in the 
Superintendant’s absence as in his presence, if at a certain giv- 
en time the copy books could be examined. These let us 
describe. 


In these Copy Books the following method is observed. 
The subject being chosen, which, we will suppose to be. the 
Introduction to the Solar System, one, two, or three Wnten- 
ces of a convenient length, are printed at the head of every 
alternate page, in such a way as to render the sense com- 
plete in each. These sentences thus printed, are to be writ- 
ten thrice, once on the same page, and twice on the succeed- 
ing, or the back of that on which they are printed. To fa- 
cilitate this, lines are printed in sufficient number to receive 
the sentences when written tlirice in a large, bold hand ; 
which lines at the same time prevent a waste of paper from ir- 
regular writing. To secure the pupil’s understanding the sen- 
tences as he writes them, in the firat or the two first pages in 
the book are explained the technical terms or ‘difficult words 
which occur in the sentences printed in that book ; and these 
the pupil is expected previously to write out in the spaces al- 
lotted and commit to memory; and to imprint these ideas oo 
the mind, the last page contains questions on them, to which 
tbe answers are at present subjoiued, and which form an epi- 
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tome of the sentence! written : these questions with their an. 
ewers are also to be committed to memory. Thus by the ex- 
planation of the difficult words in the beginning of the book, 
provision is made for the pupils’ understanding the sentences 
as they write them, and by the epitome of them given at the 
end, for their fixing them in memory. 

Relative to die quantity of matter the great object is, to 
present such a portion as shall feed without fatiguing 
the mind. This is attempted in the present plan. The sen- 
tences printed on each alternate leaf occupy about a fourth 
of the page : so that the quantity of matter in the twenty-four 
leaves of one copy book is equivalent to from six to eight 
octavo pages : and as two of these portions are expect- 
ed to be written thrice in the course of each day, some- 
what better than half a page of new matter comes daily be- 
fore them ; and twelve or fourteen pages in the course of a 
month. Thus four of these copy books, which will em- 
ploy a boy two months, will inelude the whole of the Intro- 
duction to the Solar System ; and the number which would be 
written through in a year, about twenty-two when their holi- 
•days are taken into considerafion, would include full a hun- 
dred and fifty octavo pages. The quantity of matter therefore, 
which would come before diem in two years, three hun- 
dred pages, if it be important, and judiciously arranged, while 
it would secure their proficiency in reading, writing, and or- 
thography, might' fumish their minds with just ideas of the 
solar system, geognqihy, chronology, and general history, and 
of the true nature of virtue, morality, and religion. Were they 
thus employed three years, indeed, neatly five hundred octavo 
pages would be thus written and digested, which would form 
a treasure of ideas never to be wholly lost in future life. If 
these Copy Books, after beii^ written and examined, were 
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preaented to the boys, each one would possess, both in the 
Printed character and in his own hand>writing, all the ideas 
which he had imbibed while at school, to refer to in after life 
with that fondness with which books of this nature are gene> 
rally regarded, and to shew them to any relative or friend to 
whom they might appear interesting. Thus among Fif^ 
TliOusand boys there would be Fifty Thousand copies both in 
the printed character and in manuscript, containing ideas 
which might tend to improve and enlarge their minds. These 
copy books would also familiarize the natives in a village to 
the Printed character, 'when they possessed so great a por* 
tion of matter in print and at the same tigie in their com- 
mon hand-writing ; and thus the people in general would be 
prepared for the perusal of larger printed works which might 
hereafter fall into their hands. 

It remains to be considered by what means they could be 
introduced into the Native Schools. It is a fact tliat in these 
schools the parents are seldom able to afford paper for the use 
of their children, and they would welcome any plan which 
should make this provision for them gratis. Were these 
copy books therefore, given to every boy in a native school 
who could write them through with neatness and accuracy, 
this would encourage bdth Parents and Children ; and were 
the Master paid a small sum, say an Anna for each boy who 
should regularly write two of these through monthly in a neat 
and correct manner, and commit the questions |n tlte last leaf 
to memory, this would induce almost any master to introduce 
them into his school. Nor would this be so trifling a pre- 
mium to him as might be imagined. From, the experiments 
already made^ it hw been found that the boys who can thus 
write would be from twenty to twenty-four in a school. The 
gratuity to themasterwould therefore be from a Rupee four^to 
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a Rupee eight Annas monthly, which, to a master who seldom 
receives more tlian four or five Rupees monthly and of this 
sum but a small part in cash, would be a sensible addition of 
income. This sum therefore would operate as a premium to 
the Master ; while the Copy books, by furnishing their chil. 
dren with paper, would be in effect the same to the ^rents. - 


It will be obvious that this plan will tend to increase 
the number of children in the schools already established. 
As the master’s ready money gratuity will be increased by 
every boy he can bring to write, it will be natural for him to 
urge all in his vMlage who have children, to send them to 
school, and, to secure this, as the children will be profitable to 
him another way, he may possibly take sometliing less of the 
parent. For thus obtaining all the children capable of being 
sent, a native master in his own village possesses peculiar ad- 
vantages, in liis knowledge of all the inhabitants, and his credit 
with them. It may indeed be said that the plan is capable of 
originating new Schools among the natives. As schools here 
are opened by the master, and parents invited to send their 
children, it will be evident, that if a master be certain of ob- 
taining a gratuity of an Anna each, (in addition to what the 
parents may give him,) for every pupil he brings forward to 
write on paper, he will feel an incentive to opening a school 
he never felt before, and perhaps to raising a school where 
the poverty of the parents has hitherto prevented one being 
raised ; while his assuring the parents that when their chil- 
dren can write, they will obtain paper for them gratis, will 
operate as an inducement to the parents. Thus through the 
encouragement held out to erect new schools, and the increase 
of pupils in those already established, we might hope in a lit- 
tle time to see the number of children educated by the Na- 
tives themselves increased to two or three times their present 
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nun^r ; and possibly canried as fiir as the p<^islation in a vil* 
lage will p ersiit. 


But if this plan will increase die Nuoiber of children thus 
educated, it will have a still greater effect on their Profiden* 
cif. At present as the parents can seldom afford to pur- 
chase paper, the education of the children must necessarily 
be conffned within very narrow limits, which neither parents 
nor master can have any great mducement to exceed ; and 
when neither pupil, parent, nor master, feels any stiidnlus. 
to improvement, a langour must necessarily be thrown over 
the whole work of education. But the pioment this plan 
is put in operaDon, the master feels it for his interest that 
Us pupils should be brought to write a neat hand as quickly 
as possible. This completely changes the face of things. 
Now every nerve is strained to bring die pupil up to the requi- 
site degree of proficiency ; and if the superintendance be 
what it ought to be, and no copy book be received which is 
not neat as to penmanship and increasingly correct in point 
of orthography, the sti mulus will remain in continual ope- 
ration ; the sentences in the various copy books will be written 
with fidelity and attention, and the progress of the boys in 
knowledge win be secured almost without the master’s 
consciousness, particularly if, as the condition of being 
paid, he be constrained to ask his pupils the questions in the 
last leaf of each book to prepare them for an examination by 
the superintoidant : nay move, in a' little time he himself 
wiU scarcely beaUe td^ramaia ignorant of things be perhaps 
never intended to leam. ■ This will also secure another im- 
portant object, the papilla continuance at school. As the 
Uder bt^s^firam their thpi writing, will be most profitable to 
the maatei^he wiU actiirally 'resist the parent’s desire to re- 
iBoecdiem preoMtnrely, ae far as it can be done with propri- 
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ety^ and thus the fittest season for their imbibing ideas ^ill 
be secured to tliem. If to this were added in each school for 
general reading, aMontlily Dig-dmshf/nai and a Weekly Su* 
inachar-Dur pun, such a decree of information would be gradu- 
ally diffused as would suffer neither pupils nor preceptors to 
remain long in their present darkness. 

Should any object, that this plan would prevent the introduc- 
tion of the New European System of education into the native 
schools; it may be replied, that if this were the case relative 
to \\\Qj)reHmmanf part of it, still whilcf its most eilicient part 
is retained in the Copy books, and the end of it thereby ac- 
complished, the dropping of a small part of the preliminary 
apparatus would not be greatly to be regretted. The new me- 
thod became efficient in England chiefly because of the num- 
bers which it enabled one master to instruct; but in schools 
which seldom average more than eighty children, this is less 
important. If such an improvement be made in the system as 
shall fit it to convey ideas to the great bulk ofyoulh in India, 
it is really adapted to the circumstances of the country, and 
made to answer its proper design. 

It is, however, by no means certain that even the prelimi- 
nary part would be wholly laid aside. The plan was origi- 
nally borrowed from India ; to it therefore the natives can*^ 
not be supposed to be greatly averse : and if it^enables a 
master to manage a greater number with less labor, why may 
not native masters be induced to adopt it in their schools for 
jtheir own advantage i It will certainly be their interest 
to obtain as great a number of pupils as they are able, and 

ti 

to bring them as quickly as possible through the elementary 
parts of learning; and if this will be better secured by tht 
lise of the Elementary Tables, cap they not be made to un« 

F 
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derstfind tliis, and to introduce them into their schools as well 
as the Copy books f Nay further, if laid before them in an in- 
troductory treatise in their own language, why may they not be 
brouglit to adopt the whole plan, and gladly accept the aid 
of a Superinteiidant in realizing it, Mhen it will so much in- 
crease their pwn prolit while it diminishes their labor f There 
is indeed reason to think, that wdien tliey find this method of 
conducting their own schools so profitable to them while it 
is MO easy, they will, fiom this considcralicm alone, more 
earnestly seek a knowledge of it than as though driven to it 
merely to escape blame. 

«• 

The Expense of this plan is next to be considered. This 
will include the price of the copy books, the gratuity to the 
master, and the superiiitendance. The expense of the co- 
py hooks at Scrampore including the paper, the printing, the 
covers and making, amounts to a Rupee for about Tweiity-fi\e, 
of forty-eight pages each. If two be written monthly by each 
pupil, or, (holidays and otlier interruptions considered,) twen- 
ty be written out in the year, this will be an expense of about 
Thirteen Annas. The gratuity, at an Anna monthly for each 
boy who neatly writes two copy books, will be Ten Annas for 
the twenty written in the year. The superiiitendance, the 
carriage of the books, may be estimated at a Rupee an- 
nually fur each pupil. Including contingencies then, about 
Two Ruppes Eight Annas would cover the annual expense 
of each pupil. If there w^ere Twenty boys thus writing in a 
school, this would be Fifty Rupees annually ; but as in this 
case the school would probably contain from Seventy to Eigh- 
ty children, all of whom would ultimately come under this 
regimen, although the expense of the other sixty would 
be previously borne by the parents, this would in reality 
be only Fifty Rupees for from Seventy to Eighty boys 
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placed in a train of efficient instruction ; and this sum paid 
only for actual progress, little more than Ten Annas anmially 
for each child under irntruction. What a cheering considera- 
tion would it be to any geiitleiiian could he feel assured that a 
Hundred Rupees contributed annually, would in effect bring a 
hundred and fifty children under valuable instruction ; and 
for a generous public to reflect, that every Thousand Rupees 
subscribed to this object, would secure the instruction of a 
still greater number of children. 

By a plan of this nature then, the parents might be brought 
cheerfully to bear (heir part of the expense of educating their 
children ; the labor of obtaining ground, of erecting school 
houses, of collecting a school and constantly keeping up its 
numbers, would remain with the master as his proper care 
and nothing would remain on the public but the expense of 
providing books, of gratuities to the master, and of superin- 
tending these schools. The work of Superiiitendance would 
also be greatly simplified. It w'ould lie chiefly in examining 
the copy books as to their being neatly aud correctly written, 
and written by different boys ; in questioning the boys month- 
ly on the contents of them us epitomized in the last page; and 
in affording occasional assistance to the master in regulating 
his school. Yet from these schools, from the quantity of 
matter gradually written and digested if not coniimtted to 
memory, all that fruit would be produced which can be rea- 
sonably expected from Native Schools in point of profici- 
I ency in reading, penmanship, and orthography; while the pu- 
pil’s carefujly perusing and copying twelve or fourteen pages 
every month, would fill their minds with uew ideas, furnish 
matter for constant reflection, and lay tlie foundation for 
any future extension of knowledge which their circiimstancea 
would admit. 

Fa 
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. The simplicity of this plad, would facilitate the extension 
of knoM^edge throughout the country. To realize it any where, 
the formation of Societies, so difficult in most places from the 
fewness of Europeans, is by no means necessary. Any Gen- 
tleman might at a small expense improve the Native Schools 
iik his own neighbourhood. It would be only for him to in- 
form the masters that he would furnish them with tlie.se co- 
py books gratis, and give them an Anna (or any othtr sum,) 
for every boy who wrote two of them out neatly and correct- 
ly every month on their being examined, and they would 
quickly flock around him. Mean while the examination of 
these copy books is so easy from their having the senteoi es 
printed in them, that a gentleman might get it done by any 
trusty native servant, who could judge of a good hand-writing ; 
and a monthly interrogation in liis own presence relative to 
the questions subjoined to each of the books, would both as- 
certain their improvement, and stimulate them to further pro- 
gress. The expense of any gentleman’s thus rendering ef- 
ficient three or four native schools around him, would be a 
mere trifle ; and thus the benefits of education might be gra- 
dually extended over the whole country. 

This plan is far from being wholly an untried one. Early in 
the year the Committee, liaving attempted it in a few schools, 
determined to make a trial of it upon a more extensive scale, 
that they might be enabled to judge how it would be receiv- 
ed by the Native schoolmasters around them. For this pur- 
pose they first printed the Dfg-dto'shiinaor Miscellaneous Se- 
lection of facts and maxims, on the alternate pages of a set of Co- 
py books, leaving room for each portion to be written thrice 
in a fair faapd, as already described. They theo printed' the 
Introduction to the Solar System, which was comprized in 
three copy books. And finding the Geographical Treatise 
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too bulky for such an arrangement, they selected the most 
important parts of it, which they expect will be brought into 
about ten of these copy books. 

Having thus prepared the materials, they made known 
the plan among the various schoolmasters in the villages 
around. In the course of two ol three months they found 
the number of masters who wished to adopt this plan amount 
to nearly Two Hundred. All these however they were unable 
to supply. They therefore accepted the applications of about 
a Hundred, deferring the rest and the reception of all further 
applications, till* they could ascertain through their next 
Beport the feelings of the public mind on this important 
subject. In these schools, to which, in addition to those sup- 
ported by the Institution, they have been constrained to con- 
fine themselves for the present, the children who wTite on 
paper somewhat exceed Two Thousand, forming on the 
average about twenty-one in each school. Of these some 
have written out the first copy book, some the second, 
and some the third, of the Dig-dtrrshuna series. They would 
have gone farther, but the want of paper in sufficient quan- 
tity, has occasioned some little delay. 

Thus far then they have proceeded in the experiment, and 
they have reason to think that the success will not disappoint 
their expectations. As before remarked, the natives in general 
are not averse to paying the master’s stipend iii their own 
schools ; and to those who reflect closely on the subject, it 
will appear, that the benefits of education can be extended 
throughout the whole of a country, only by nourishing princi* 
pies of this, nature, there being no instance wherein the whole 
of a population has been educated gratuitously, any more 
than thus fed and clothed. Such a circumstance would be 
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fdx less advai;lageous indeed to a people capable of support- 
ing themselves with so much ease^ than the encouragement 
of a spiiit of self' exertion. 

While the Committee however intend this year to make a 
full trial of this plan, they consider it meiely as an experi- 
ment; it is by no means their intention togne up those schools 
whol/y supported by the Institution^ should the Public gener- 
ously continue their aid. It is only in the event of the other 
plan’s being found fully to meet the grand object in vie w,* that- 
tliey intend to make any alteration in their present plan of 
schools. f 

The Committee have now without reserve laid before the 
public the attempts they have made both to preserve and im- 
prove that knowledge of reading obtained by those who 
have for ever passed the period of life in which the acqui- 
sition can be easily made, and to impart knowledge to the lin- 
ing generation at the least possible expense to the public. 
'The only thing remaining to be considered is, the best me- 
thod of communicating a higher degree orknow ledge to youth 
of superior capacity, so as to fit them for becoming eminently 
useful to their own countrymen. That native youth of supe- 
rior capacity are to be foAnd is certain ; and that they deserve 
superior cultivation will as little be doubted, as that there 
are superior situations in the country into which they miglit 
be introduced; and which are now occupied by natives of lit- 
tle general knowledge. Were one, the best and ablest, to be 
selected annually from each school for this purpose, the 
first talents of the whole country might soon be cultivated to 
any extent likely to promote the future good of society. 

For the sake of such youth the Committee of the New 
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College at Serampore liave so fiatned the plan of that Insti- 
tution^ which in the first instance receives those Native Youth 
vhose relatives may have professed Christianity, as to admit 
Native Youth of every description without the least rcstiictU 
on of :i Milipious nature, it being a fundamental rule, that no 
student shall he constrained to attend any lecture to which he 
shall f ed the least objection on a religious account ; and that 
nothing shall ever be enjoined as the condition of pursuing any 
branch of knowledge ^ which in any way infringes on the Cast 
or li igion of any youth xvho may be sent there. Every idea 
contrary to this has originated wholly in mistake ; while native 
Christian youth are instructed in the Scriptures according to 
their religious persuasion, the same course is observed res* 
pecting every other native youth which is observed in the 
Native Schools, where every one is left to his own ideas rela- 
tive to both cast and religion. Here then youths judged ca- 
pable, may in their own language improve their minds to any 
extent which niiiy appear desirable, it being the intention of 
those who conduct this College, ultimately to provide means 
for the instruction of Indian youth* in every branch of know- 
ledge peculiarly suited to promote the welfare of India. Were 
fifty of the ablest youths therefore, annually selected from these 
schools and enabled to apply to various branches of knowledge, 
their board and clothing while at College, which would scarce- 
ly exceed Four liiipccs monthly, might bo easily met by a 
small Fund for this purpose ; and thus the highest degree of 
cultivation might be given to a select number which it might 
be at any time desirable to impart. 

Should any enquire whether it be intendei 
of these youth in the English language, the Q 
that they intend it only in particular cases, 
likely to equal the expense of the culture. 
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vantage arising from the study of English by native youdi, 
their enriching their own language with the treasures con- 
tained therein, can never be effected by a light and superficial 
knowledge of English \ if they are to become efficient in trans- 
fusing ideas into their own language, (without which they are 
of little value), it is necessary that they continue at the study 
for a series of years ; as for this purpose a superficial know- 
ledge of English is far worse than none. But by what means 
can they in a land of liberty be detained at this study for 
such a course of years i A Tenth part of such a degree of 
knowledge will be sufficient to fit them for English copyists ; 
.and to expect that when they fancy tliemsclves qualified for 
.|lM|ti>|9l>ati\\ line of life, tliey should forego its advantages and 
prosecute ijieir studies year after year solely with a view, to 
the. public 'good, is certainly to expect to gather grapes of 
thorns. 

is chiefly from those opulent natives who study English 
Apm a love to the language and the knowledge it contains, 
whose wealth raises them above need and allows them full 
leisure to prosecute their studies, that we can expect much ad- 
ditional assistance in transfusing ideas from the English into 
their own language. We are ready to fear ihat attempts to 
create such assistance by gratuitous English instruction to the 
poor, will end in little more than an increase of copyists, with 
whom the metropolis already swarms, and die number regu- 
larly supplied of whom from year to year, far exceeds the de- 
mand. A native youth who shall have spent seven years in fill- 
^ ing his mind with every kind of knowledge through the medi- 
um Q^his own language, ^’ill feel far less incitement to leave 
.^is studies from lucrative views, than a youth .who may hnvs 
at^ied only six months. His mind may be stomA 

Mfftb Qtay render him almost a luminary amidst hii 
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own coontrymeni and still thare will be nothing tn bis acquisN 
tioDS to poison his mind with the inordinate hope of gain. These 
consideiBtions^ with others^ which want of room forbids men- 
tiouing, incline them rather to impart solid knowledge in thena- 
live languages, and to encourage native youth to the study of the 
English language in those circumstances alone wherein it can 
be made the means of a deep and thorough acquaintance 
with science. 

Tliey beg leave now to mention with the most lively grati- 
tude, that a few months ago the Most Noble the Marquis 
OF Hastings was pleased to invite them to extend their ope- 
rations to the various provinces, included under the general 
name of Rajpoothana, which are lately brought within the 
sphere of British influence, and which are in a state of igno- 
rance and demoralization scarcely to be credited. His Lord- 
ship was pleased to accompany this invitation with a donati- 
on to the Institution of Six Thousand Rupees to be exclu-' 
sively applied to the support of schools in Rajpoolhana, ln‘ 
consequence of this munificent encouragement, they have pre- 
pared the first of the Elementary Tables with the Deva-Na- 
gziree types they had previously provided ; and aware itiat the 
most efficient superintendence is necessary there, they have 
engaged Mr. Jabez Carey, who was for some time Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Amboyna, and filled that oflSce to the 
entire satisfaction of the Resident, W. B. Martin, Esq. to 
proceed to Rajpoothana in the same capacity, that he may on 
the spot botli train up teachers and establisli schools. He is 
in the first instance desfined to Ajiinere, where he will pro- 
bably make the first effort and from thence proceed to esta- 
blish schools around him to any extent which the encourage, 
meat given this plan shall enable the Committee to realize.* 

• While the Report was 1$ the press Mr. J. Carey departed for Ajimeie, 
CNov. lath ) 

o 
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As ike scIjooIs in Rajpoolhana Bfill however be kept entirely 
distinct, that the muiiiiicent donation of His Lordship may be 
applied to these alone, any sum which any g«iitleman may be 
pleased to subscribe to that particular department of schools, 
will be applii^d thereto with the utmost faithfulness ; and as 
tlie expense of the schools which may ultimately be establish* 
ed theie, including the salary of the European Superinten- 
dant, will be considerable, donations for the support of these 
schools will be welcomed with gratitude. 

( 

The Committee now beg leave to return their warmest 
' tliaiiks to the public for the generous and increased support 
the Institution has this year experienced, relative to its gene* 
ral operations* And while they feel the highest^ gratitude 
to their own countrymen for their goodness ; they cannot but 
rejoice in tlie great accession of Native Benefactors to the 
Institution, now almost equalling in number those of our own 
countrvmeu, a circumstance, iu which every friend of huma- 
nity will rejoice whatever may be the occasion, or however 
small the amount of each individual donation : but when this 
spirit of liberality manifests itself in encouraging Native 
Schools, its value is enhanced far beyond its amount in a i>e* 
cuniary point of view. 

They beg leave further to mention with peculiar gratitude; 
the united efforts wdiich have been made to extend the plan for 
schools by the gentlemen in the district of Tipperah, who 
have been pleased, in addition to erecting schools in ComiU 
lah, to remit Five Hundred Rupees in aid of the ge- 
neral operations of the Institution : and to advert to Uiose of 
the gentlemen at Dacca, w Iiere they rejoice to hear that an at- 
tempt of the same nature is in coutemplation. To numerous - 
ether gentlemen, they feel tlieir thanks particularly due; but 
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when they reflect on the generous manner in which suppni t 
has been transihitted to the Institution from almost eveiy part 
of India, they feel themselves deeply indebted to so many of 
their countrymen, that to particularize seems scarcely practi- 
cable. 

Of the state of the FuiuTs the Committee M'ish they could 
speak with more pleasure, but the statement at the end will 
shew Uiat, after every exertionf the Listitution ismore than Four 
Thousand Five Hundred Rupees in arrears. The Cr mrnittee 
have carefully endeavored to curtail expense, ^and for that pur- 
pose have used every means that appeared practicable, which 
w ill appear probable when it is considered, that Eight Thou- 
sand Five Hundred Children, (and includinglhose occasionally 
attendant, above Ten Thousand), have been instructed for less 
than Nineteen Thousand Rupees. They have given up every 
school, which it appeared unwise to continue ; but they felt 
unable to resist iiitreaties where the number of children was 
great, particularly when they knew that, till the native schools 
can be improved, nothing is to be expected from them tending 
to enlighten the mind. Unless the new plan they have contem- 
plated therefore should enable them, they scarcely know liowr 
to drop any of the schools they have so long supported, when 
the children are in the midst of their* course of learning, some 
advanced eighteen months, some twelve, and some not six 
months, to abandon whom w oidd be to consign them to daik- 
ness and ignorance to the end of life. They therefore beg 
leave respectfully to appeal anew to the liberality of the pub- 
lic, humbly hoping that while they are endeavoring to realize a 
plan for rendering efficient the vast sum expended by the na- 
tives themselves in the education of their own children, they 
shall not be constrained to surrender again to ignorance, those 
childrep to whom they have begun to impart the blessings ef 

e 2 
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instruction. Had they been inattentive to tlie due applies- 
tiou of the public liberality, or neglected to study the moat 
c'iiicibiit means of applying it, they should hesitate in ttius in- 
ti:eating public support; but when they have exerted themselves 
in every \\ ay they have been able, to gain an accurate know- 
ledge of the subject, to asceitain the best methods of impart- 
iifg instruction, and to provide the most efficient means of 
realizing them, they trust that a generous and discerning pub- 
lip will not permit the Institution to sink for want of due sup- 
port. If indeed ihey had contented themselves, in this case, 
\yitb merely applying the contributions of olheis, they should 
feel less confidence in thus appealing to thec.piiblic generosi- 
ty ; but in contributing this year they have themselves gone to 
the utmost limits of their own ability, as Five of the Sixteen 
Thousand Rupees have been furnished from their own funds; 
upd ill sucli acuuse they would gladly have gone farther, could it- 
have been done consistently with other calls on them which 
they have constantly to answer. In the assured hope there- 
fore, that as long as they shall faithfully apply tlie public libe- 
rality in as economical a maimer as they are able, they shall 
not ask for public support in vain, (and longer they do not 
request it,) they conclude with their warmest thanks to tlie 
public for the confidence with which they have hitherto been 
honored. 

Signed by order of tlte Committee of Mamg^rs^ 

J. MARSHMAN, Secretary. 
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State of the Schools under the superintendence of the Institution^ 
from Nov. 1 . 1817 , to Oct. 31 , 1818 . 

VULLUBHA-P00R4. Avo.ra|(e 41. 5 have written ont the JyotMi, the 

Letters, and the Dlj;-darBh«nd ; 16, the Letters, and the Dlir* 
darshtina ; and 10, the Letters only. The rent are employed in 
the Elementary parts. 

N A . oh GUNJ. Averaqfe 1 15. 16 have written the Jyotish, the Shastra 

Piiddlinti, the lietters, and the l)i;(-darshttna ; 22, the Jyotish, 
the Shastra Piiddhiiti, and the Letters: 27, the Letters, and 
the SlMstra Pnddhiifi ; and 37, the Jyotish alone; the remain- 
der ill th| inferior lessons. 

Chatura. AVf rat^e 71. S have written tie Jyotish, the Letters, and 

the Du-diirshuna ; i.j, tne J>oudi, and , the Letters; 84, the 
Letters ; the remainder en^^as^cd with the Spelling Lessons. 

Ramu-krishna POORA. Average 48. 4 have written the Nittee Ba- 

kya, the LettiTs, and the Dig-darshana ; 0, the Letters, and 
tlie Dig-diii'sliNna ;and 23, the Dig-dunbuaa ; the remainder 
in the inferior lessons.»« 


Mahbsha. Average 67. IG have written the Jyotish, the Shastra 

puddliiiti, the Letters, and the Dtg-dnrsbana ; 2f the Jyotish, 
and the Letters ; and 0, the Letters ; 12 employed in the 
.Spelling lessons of five Syllables ; the lemainder on the Ha- 
iian and Phu.as. 


IcDCHA POORA. Average 86. — 0 are engaged in writing the Dlg-d«r« 
shuna ; and 14 in the Five Syilables t the rest on the Jbansn 
and Phulas. 


CiiiNAMOORA removed to Nanda. Average CL— 18 are engaged iu 
writing the Dig-dui-Nhana ; II are employed in the 6ve sylla- 
bles ; and 19 have advanced to tbj four syllables ; the rest in 
the lianan and Phala«. > 

Bukksha. Average 00. 4 have writ^n the Jvotish, the Shastra Pud* 

dhuti, the Ijetters, and the Dig-dai '^lluua ; and 10, the inferior 
losKons of the Dig-dnr'ili' no ; 11 are employed in the Spelling 
Lessons of five, syllables; the remainder In the Elemrntary 
parts. 

Kovu-gRam«. Average IIS. 11 have written the Letters; 48 are 

employed in the Letters ; the rest on the Banan aiul PLhIai. 

Kaoogacheb. Average 82.— 10 have written the Jyotish, the Shas- 
tra Pnddhnti, the letters,' and the Oig-darsbif ua ; 28. the Jyot 
tish.and the Letters; and 86, the Letters only ; tLc rcibAlfiacf ' 
on the Elementary puts. 
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Noa para. Avernpre 59.— ^5 have writfrn the Jvotwh, the Shaitra 

Piiddliuti, the Letters, and the DiVdarshana ; 7, the Shastra 
Puddhiiti, the'Lettcn, and the l>tj;Hlarshuiifi ; 10, the Loiters 
and the Dtvf'dttrHhana ; and 29, the Letters uuly ; the rest em- 
ployed on the Elementary Tables. 

riciiETEE. Avoraire 41. 2 have w»ifton the Jyotlsh, the Letters, and 

the Harshttna ; 10, the .lyotish, and the Tetters; and 24, 
the Letters only ; the leraaiudei on tiie Baiiao mid Plnclas. 

KhurvsurAI. Average 77. 6 have written the JyotMi, tho ^hastra 

Pnddliiiti, and the Letters ; 23, the JyofUh and the Letters ; 
and 25, the Letters only ; the remainder in the Spelling Les- 
sons. 

Bali. Average 107. 1.5 have written the the .^ha«tra,Pnd- 

dhuti,the Letters, -md the Oir 'l«isl;wno; 17, the Jvoti*li, the 
Letters, an>l the 1' ig-daishnnu ; 21, the dyoti-ih, and H e l<iet- 
ters ; and 28, the Letters only ; the rest on the Elementary Ta- 
bles. 

• 

Kiiurudu. Average 02. 4 have written 'he Jvot’sh. the .Slinsfra 

Puddhnti, and the Letters ; 17, the J>otisli, and the Letters : 
and 9i, the Letters only : the remainder on the Banan ana 
Phulas. 


Kona-NUGCRA. Average 71.— 12 have written the dyotish, the T-otter% 
and the Dig-darshuna ; 15, the Tetters, and the P/ir dKrMhana ; 
and 90, the Dig-durshuna only ; (he remainder on tlie Spelling 
Lessons. 

Bvra. Average 51. 19 have written the Slin.stra Pnddhnfi, the Let- 

ters, and the Dig-durshtfim ; and 25, the Letters only ; the rest 
on the inferior lessons. 


Nihateb. Average 47. 9 have writton the .Tyotlsh, tha Shastra Pnd- 

dliiiti, the Letters, and the 1>tg>durshnno; 4, the dvoti^h, tha 
Letters, and the Dlg-dvrshunu ; 1 1, the dynt^sh, and the Let- 
ters ; and 10, the Letters only ; the rest 'on the Elementary 
parts. 

f ff 

AnunoA'NItgvra. Averrre r»7. 3 have written the Jyotivh, the *^h?!a- 

tra Puddhnti, the Letters^nd the Dis-darslivna ; 10, thedyo- 
tish, the Letters, and theUlg durshtina ; Hm* l.ott- r«. unci 
theUtg-darshano ; and 32, the Dig-darshana only ; the remain- 
der on the inferior lessons. 


Ki LAcnuR A. Average 4?. 6 have written the .^hastra Pnddhnti, the 

letters, and the Dtg-dars liana ; 18, the ntg-dar^hui a mih ; 
11 are engaged In the Spelling Lessors of five .Syllubles ; the 
rest employed with the Baui;u and Phidas. 

Gi'HCAPRvra pooba. Average 97—10 have written the TiOtters, and 
the Dig'darshana ; and 19 the Dig dmrshana only ; the remain- 
der in the Elementary parts. 

AJIuba-paba. Avertge 90. ^11 have written the Letters and the Dlg- 

darahana ; 29 the Dtg-darshana oniv ; 10 engaged with the five 
syllahlos ; and 11 in the three syllables, the rest on the Banan 
and Phidas> 
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^ATA CURES. Averas:e 49. 10 have writleii the Letteri, anil ihi< bijr. 

(lurnhutKi; and 12 the DiV-ilaralmne only ; the iMiiaiiidei- «u. 
ga^td in the Banau and PUalad. 


GoviNDA POORA. Average 40. 7 have written th^. Dig-da rvliana on- 

ly ; 12 occupie i in the Spi^Uuijr LtM.iii of five »)IUbAib ; the 
I'cilt in the Bauau and PIimIae. 


•Shiariiala. Average 01. 3 have written the. Jyotiih, the Shaatra 

Pnidhiiti, and the Leiters; la, the Jyoti.'sh, and tliv LeUerb; 
and 30 the Lettem only ; the reK.uiuder on the inlciiur leMiona, 


Huri PAi.A. Average 199. 42 have written the Letters, and the Dig- 

claiHhttiia : and 73. ilie Leiterii oiilv \ 24 aie ocnipied with the 
LfNSoiis of five .Hvllih.t'i* , 39 w ith those ui three NyllableN ; and 
• 11 wiih those ol' twu syliaoles ; the icst on the mlviioriei* 

suns. 

Buluram/I POORA. Avenge 49. U have writ'en the Letter*, and 

the Itiu;- jvrahautt ; and 21, ttie Dig^durshuna only ; the rest on 
the inferior lessons. 


Pandura. Average 04. 7 have written the Let^rs, and the Dig-dar- 

shana ; and 23, the Letters only ; the rest on the inferior les- 
Hons. 


Kusiba POORA. Average 64.— 5 have written the Dig-dvrshano, and 
the Ijetters *, and 16, the Letters only ; 11 are occupied in tlie 
Spoiling Lessons ot three sylldhle.s ; the rest on the interior 
lessons. 


NiMiTE. Average 60. 10 are employed in writing tlieDtg dMr.«haon; 

lion the Spelling Lessons of five syllables, and the rest on the 
Banan and Phuias. 


SoMU-NUGURA. Average 42. 16 are engaged in writing the Dig>diir« 

shnna ; the rest engaged with the Eleiueulary parts. 

Mu 1 ) 1100 - VA TEE. Average 62."6 have w ritten out the Letters, and 

the Dig daishuiin; and 10, the Dig-darsliuiiu only ; II are on 
the Spiling lAfssoiis of two syllahl.s ; the rest on the Bauan 
and Phnlas. 

JUAPURUUUH. Average 63. 7 have written the Letters and the Dig- 

clursiiana : and 13 the Dig-durshuiia only ; 9 are occupied in the 
Spelling Lessons of four syllables ; and the rest in the Banan 
and Phalas. 


Kkala, Nj. 1. Average 109. 18 have written the Letters, and the 

l)ig-durshuna ; 20 are engaged on the Kpelling LesNonN (d five 
irvliables, 29 on those of lonr syllables ; and ihe rest on the in- 
It-rior lessons. 

Gopala NUGURA. Average 90.-^^ advanced to the .Spelling Lessons oF 
live syllables; 17, to those of four syllables; 37, to those of 
tiiree syllables; Ihe reniaioder engaged on the Banan and 
Phuias. 
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ViAA-TARfeB. Average 98. 20 cn^aKed in writiiic the Otf^-dvrslm. 

^ ^ nil ; «nd tlie Letter* ; 18 ait occopitd in the Spelliuslti- 
BODS of four Byllabies ; Uie rt>t on tiie EltmtuUry partB. 

VcNA uooGLi. AverBs;e 48. 10 have written out the Jyotiih, the Let- 

ters, and Hie Dtit-durshaufi ; 14, (he Letters, and the UtB-dur- 
nhanu ; and 10, the DiK-darshanaouly; the rest on the inferior 
leuous. 

Mcjbhat. AveragfeSO. Shave written the Letters only; Oarcomi- 

pied in the .Spelling; Lessons of live syilables ; and 19, in those 
of two syilables; the rest on the Bauan and Phalas. 

Khishna rsma-poora. Aveni<;e 84.— 11 are occupied in the Spelling 
Lessons of two syllables ; the rest on the inferior lessons. 

Patoola. Average 05. 25 are employed in writing the Letters only ; 

the rest engaged* with the Elemeuiary parts* 

E ABf ARA-itooNDA. Average IQO. 11 have written the Letters, and the 

Dig durshuna ; and 81 the Letters only ; the remainder engag- 
ed with the inferior lessons. 

Dhana-hana. Averages*!. 0 have written the Jyotish, the Letters, 

and the Dig-duishsna; and 20, the Lelti rs, and the Dig-dur- 
shuiio ; the rest engaged with the Eleinemary parts. 

Gopalafoora. Average £2. 11 have written the Letters, and the 

Dig-darshaiui ; and 28, the Letters only ; the rest are occupied 
with the inferior lessons. 


Dokbiibma-dbb. Average 59. 20 have written the Letters, and the 

Dig durshunii ; ai^dS^ the Dig-durshtiua only ; the rest on the 
Elementary Tables. 


Ruooonatha poora. Average 48.tr-«-U have written the Letters and 
the Dtg'dttrshvna ;and 17 the Letters only ; the rest arc engag- 
ed with the inferior lessons. 


Vashai-na-para. Average* 47.~40 have written the Dig-durshuna 
only ; 9 cugaiied with the Spelling Lessons of live syllables; 
JO with the three syllables ; and the rest with the Banau and 
Phulas. 


Sara. Average 82. 0 have written the Letters, and the Dtg-darshn- 

liu ; and |0, theDig-durshuna only ; 11 are ocenpied in the Spel- 
ling Lessons of four syllables ; the rest with the inferior Les- 
sons. 

'Phoor.a puoora. Average 40. 10 advanced to the Spelling Lessons 

ut five syUables ; 14, to those of lonr ;and 20, to those of three ; 
the rest in the inferior lessons. 


VvEA EO^Alu. Average 55^-— 12 are employ ed in writing the Dtg-dur- 
shana ; 11 occupied in the Spelling 'Lessons of four syilAles ; 
and thc.rcst e^uged uUii the inlerior lessons. 
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Mandvra. Avfwre 112. 27 are enicaRed in wrltlnjr the lietler* ; |] 

ocrnpicd in tlip Sprllintr Lensoiift of five »yllalileB; 17 on ihoiit 
of three syllables ; and the rest on the Baiian and Pbulas. 

Patora. Averajro ^^5. 10 arc occupied in tfie Spellinir Lessons of 

five syllables ; 12 on those of four syllables ; the rest on the in- 
ferior lessons. 


Prisada-poora. Avernge 25. — Bare neenpied in the Spellini; Lessons 
of two syllables ; the rest on the Banaii and Phulas. 

Gopinatha POORA. A'crase 117. 14 h^vo written the Letters, and 

the l)t?'dfcrshtfna ; 14 are nrciipit il in ilie Speliin;* Lessons of 
five syllables ; Ihe rest on the inferior lessons. 

Yaduva-vatee. Average lJ14.~-7 have written the Letters, and the 
Dtj^-dorHliNiia ; and 16 the Letleijs omIv; II lin\e advanrt d to 
tlie Spelliiifr Lessons of fi\ o syllables ; unU 52 to those ol foui ; 
the rest on the inferior le:; sons. 


2IuNn6t.iKA. Avrraire 100. ^13 ha\ e written the liOtters, and the Ditf- 

dtirshunu, and 17, the niur-dHrshuiia only; 13 are on the ‘‘pe!- 
liinr Lessons of live syllables; and 23 advajoced to those of tour; 
the rest on the inferior lessons. 


Tura jucut nugura. Averaeefil. 15 on the Spelling Lessons of five 

syllables, and 28 advanced to those ot three; the rest employ- 
ed with the inferior lessons. 

Krwhna-ncguh A. Avprajp 102 12 nrp pmi.lovpd in tiu* Di*.(lKrsliH. 

no * 13 in the Spellinir Lessons ot five syllables; and 43 advanc- 
ed to those of lour ; the remainder on the llmun and iniulas. 

At POORA No. 1. Average 64. 12 occupied in the Spellinjr Lcs- 

’ sons offive sxllahles; 20 aOvanerd to those of tour; and 25 to 
those of three ; the rest on the inferior lessons. 

Kakooriva. Avrra*rr fl.l. 8 are employed in writin? the Tenters ; 16, 

in III" I)/>''^dui>liMiia ; 17 advaiin'd to the Spellinir Lessons ot 
five ssllablcs ; and 27, to those^of three ; the rest in the lile- 
inentai7 parts. 

Jhikira Av''ra'M*9.>. Ohave written out the I-,etters, and the !)*>- 

I2liave advanced to flip j>cllin|r Lessons ot livesyl- 
lahles ; and 3U, to those of four syllables; the reuiaiiidei in the 
inferior lessons. 

Brahmuna-para. Averaire6l. lOareen^aKedin tl>® dur-shnns; 

6 advanced to tlic spelUiiR lessons ol Four sylhibles; and lb, 
to those of three syllables ; tlic rest in the interior lessons. 

JUYA-RL'GURA. Avcrafre 109. 12 have written the letters and the 

DiV-dursliMna ; 12 have advanced to the Spcllini? Lessons ot 
five"’ svIlabU-H ; and 54 to those of three syllabicfc ; Unj rest la 
the inferior lessons. 
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Siiif AMA-FOOWA. Avpragc 100, 0 liavp written the Letter.**, and tha 

Dtif-dui'Kliuiia; and 8 tlie Letli^rs only; IC tue nmipiril in the 
Spelling Lessons of five sylluble.s, and the remainder with the 
liaiian and P hulas. 

Jt'\A*Kni8HNA POORA; Averaf^e 38. 10 advanced to tl e Srellinir Les- 

sons ot tlii'ce syllables ; the list employed in ihe Elementary 
parts. 

Diagacheb. Averaffe 88.— -7 have written out the Lett'Ts. ard the 
Pie-(li/i>lmiia; and 25, the Dig durshnuu only ; the lest on the 
Eienicutary parts. 

Amgachee. Average 90. 30 have written llie Letters, and the Dig- 

durshunu ; and 3.>, the Letters only ; the rest with the Lle- 
nieutai y parts. 

to 

Rama-nugura. Avernge 108. 14 have written the Dig-durshunu ; 

11 areemploxed on the .spelling Loson- or thr< e sOlahies; and 
62 udvanci d to those of two syllables ; ttie rest on the Uaiiun 
and Phulas. 

Baliya. Averaire 131. 22 have written the Dijr-dz/rshunfl ; 1!) are oc- 

cupied with the Spelling l^iCSKUii^ of three svllubie :iuid 43 with 
those of two syllables ; the rest ou the raiian and Phulas. 

Nubab-poora. Averasre 56. II occupied with the Spellin'^ Lessons 

of four syllables ; 32 adv need to those of three syllables ; the 
rest on the Baiian and Phulas. 


Va 800 DEVA*poora. Average 93. 13 are engaged in writ'nir the Let- 

ters ; lOengHi^ed in the spelling I^'f^sons of three syllables ; 
41 advanced to those of two syllables ; the rcimiiuder on the 
Baiiau niid Phuias. 

SoLA iivRi^nA'PooRA. Average 69. 10 advanced to the Spelling 

Lessons ef five syllnbles ; 18, to those of three syllables ; the 
remainder on the Bauan and Phulas. 

Narna. Average 123. ^39 have writb n the Letters and th • Dig-dwr- 

shuiid ; and 46 the Letters only ; ]2 aie om the Spelling Lessens 
ol five syllables ; the remainder occupied with the Panan and 
Phulas. 


Dupikr-poora; Average 69. 22 have written the Letters and the 

Dig-durshunu; and 2.?, the Dig cluishuna only ; the remainder 
employed with the Eleincutary parts. 

'Di'HHINSHOkb. Average 66. 16 are engaged in writing theDig-dur- 

shuna ; 15 on the Spelling Lessons of five syllables ; the rest 
ou the Banan and Phulas. 


^ome of the Schools mentioned in the last Report have been removed 
from one village to another; and othei shave been discoutiniied, because, 
of the incapacity of the masters, or from their being at too great a distance 
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from ot1ier« to be snperintendod without great expense. In the room of 

tiieje the following have been established. « 

JVc'W Schools since the lust Report. 

At-Poora, \o. 2. Average 169. 31 are eiigaged in writinc: the !)<>- 

liurdiNiia; 17 orrupied with tbe .Sprlliii^ 1.rni(niis offive svlla- 
biCH : 3.'» liiive mUaitrpd to those of four s\liableK ; 45 to diO'-O 
of throe syllables ; the re'iiaiiider in the Uaiian and Pliulas. 

Kikala,No. 2. Average 12.>. 9 employed in writing the Dig-diir- 

slivnn : 15 engaged in the Spelling 1.4's.<>nns of five s^Ilubles; 
HDadvanrecl to those of font syllables ; 55 to those of three syl- 
lables ; the rest in tlie Banan and Phulas. 

BbRA^EE. Avi'rage 47. 13 ocnipicd with the Spelling l.cssnns of fonr 

vlliibles; 25 ndvanred to those of three syllables; the remain- 
der with the Banan and Phuias. 

^READAW. Averaac f>8. 2 have written out the Jvoti<ili, the Letters, . 

and the ll/g*diirshttn« ; end 11 the Dig-dvrshvna ; 17 are oecii- ' 
pied with the Spelling Lessons of tivo syllables ; the rest on 
the Banaii and Pbwlus. 

IMoneeraM'POOIm. Average r)0.~12 have wTittenthe Letters, and the 
l3ig-<lMrshvmii ; 12 are engaged in the .Spelling Lessons of live 
svllahles; 15 advanced to fhoseof four syllables; 7 engaged in 
those of three syllables; the rest on the Banan and Phuias. 

BisiroRPARA. Average 39. 8 oeriipied witli the .Spelling Lessons of 

tour sxliahles; 7 advanced to those of thiee syllubles ; 19 to 
those of two syllables; the remainder on the Baiiaiiaud Pliulaa. 

Dioeraw. Average 40. 5 have written tlie Jyotisb, the Letters, and 

the ilig-durshunii ; Bthe Jyoti.sli,and the Dig-durshuna; andlO 
the Dig-flurshttiia onlv ; 7 are engaged in the Spelling Lessons of 
five syllables: and C in those of four syllables ; the rest on the 
Banah and Phuias. 

Baganua. Average 82. 20 are engagi^d in the Dzg.durshvna ; 10 ad- 

vanced to the .Spelling Lessons of five s> llables ; 33 engaged in 
those, of four syllables ; and 8 in those of three syllables ; the 
rest on the Banan and Phuias. 

Bomonath-pooba. Averaee 77.— -0 Lave written ont Uie Jyetisl.jthe 

Letters, and the Dtg-durshuna ; 14 the Jyotish, and the Dig- 
durshuiia ; and 22 the Dig-durshuua only ; 10 occupieil with the 
Spelling lAissons of four ayliables; and 16 advanced to those of 
three syllables; the rest on the Banan and Phuias. 

Ahooea. Average 68.^— 23 advanced to the Spelling lessons of five 

s^lahles; 9 engaged in those of four syllables ; and 21 in those 
of three syllables ; the rest on the Banan and Phuias. 

Dewanbhurrv. Average 30.~-25 engaged in the Spelling Lessons ef 
two syllables; the rest on the Banan and Phuias. 

U2 
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^choolt re-opened at the reyueet of the inhabiiante since the last 

Report, 

filliiiJiA. Average 86. 20 arc employed in writing the Dti^-durAhu- 

iiuj lb enf^aged in the Spelling Lebsons of three 8>llahle.H ; 28 
advanced to those ot* two syllables ; the rest on the iianau and 
Phitlas. 


B£LGHAREE4. Average 46. .6 arc engaged in writing tlie Dtg-dar- 

ahunci; 9 occupied with the iSpcIli g Lessons of five svllables; 
1*2 dvaiiccd to those of tour syllables; 18 to those of three syl- 
lables; the rest on the Bauau and Poulas. 

Naleekool. Average 52. 4 advanced to the Spelling Lessons of four 

ayllables ; 16 to tiiose oi three syllables; 60 to those of tiyo syl- 
lables ; the rest on the D^iiian and Fliulas. 

• 

Kinkorbatee. Average 60. 1 engaged in the Spelling Lessons of five 

syllables; 10 advanced to tboKC of four syllables ; lb to those oL 
three syllables ; 22 to those of two syllsA)lcs ; the rest on th^ 
Banau and Phulas. 


Kadati. Average 40. — None advanced beyond the Banan and Phulai 

Bvllotee. Average .54. 6 are cniplnyed in writing the Dtg-durshti- 

iia ; 10 iiHvc writif'ii the J.citei's ; 9 engaged with the Spelling 
Lessons ot fnur sUltfilc^ ; IJ have written to those of three syl- 
lables; the rest on tlieiiaiiau and Phuius.* 


Schools under the Patronage of particular Genilement 

Kulinga, under the patronage of J. li- Haring ton, Esq. 
UwarA'BATA) under the patronage of IL Richardson, Esq. 

*ihm twQ schools contain together HO children. 


Number of Children in the Schools at Cutwa^ Nov, \st. 


EIagagrama, Average 76 Children. 

CllAMDAL, Avetage 107 ditto. 

Kara y, Average •' 119 djtto. 

Mavgtaha, Average 69 ditto. 

Dewan Gtsj, Average 35 ditto. 

Dighavt, Average 170 ditto. 

Ram-krishna-poora, Aveiage 70 ditto. 

Chvrpuhnee, Average 44 ditto. 

AugeR'DEEp, Average 119 ditto. 

CimvA, Average 30 ditto. 

Kaghatee, Average 25 ditto. 


Total 834 Children. 

* In theve nnmbers the last is of coarse Inclusive of all the childrei 
tHte have made a higher progreM in the same departmeuL ^ 
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Stale of the Schook in Dacca and it* vieinity. 

TATTERY-nAZ'R. 6 employed in the Alphabets ; 22 in the Kanaoand 

Phulas; and 16 in accounts and readhiji; the Sciiptuics. 

BoN'Gow.^^ 0 in the Mphivbets; 39 in the H. man and Phulas; and 17 
ill accuiuits and rcad.n.; the bcnpcuios. 


Thathy-Bazar. — 7 in the Alphabets; 60 in the Uunanand Phulas; and 
63 in aocuiiats and reading the Scriptures. 

Deig Bazar. 11 in the Alphabets ; f.i in the Banan and Phulas ; and 

32 ill accuiiiits and readiii*; the Scriptures. 

« 

SUTHRAPORE 7 ill tlic Alphabets ; 40 in the Baiun and Phulas ; and 

24 in accounts and reading the iA:ripiurcs. 

•Dyhiagunje. !.*> in the AlphabetH ; 39 in the Banan and Phulas ; and 

21 ill accounts and reading the Sciiptures. 

Warrempiah. coin the Alphabet* ; 30 in the Banan and l^hulas ; and 

10 in aetjuuts and reading (he Scripturesi 
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The Most Noble the Marquis of Hastings, K. O. 

Fur Rtypuotliana Sa, Pa. 0000 

^ For the ^em ral puri^ises of the Insthutiun, 600 

Ihc Honoiirahlc Sir E. H. East, Kiit. {Annual y) 100 

Tlic Honoiirahlc Sir F. Marnaprhti ii, Rot. {Annually) 100 

The Honourable Sir A . lUiller, Kiit. {Annually) 100 

The Honourable (1. nowdcswell, 100 

Major-General Sir D. Ocliterlonv, K. C. Li. {Annually) 100 
Brigadier-General Sir J. Malcolm, K. C.B 300 



la. 

As. 

/*. 

A Friend to the Institution, . . - 

bO 

0 

0 

A’hmuty, J. Esq. - 

48 

0 

0 

Alexander, II. Esq. {Annualijf) - - - 

240 

0 

0 

Angus, J. Esq. - - - - . . 

20 

0 

0 

Antindr/-Chuiidrtf*Ghoslic/, {Annually) 

16 

0 

0 

Arrow, Capt. {Annually , . . - - 

48 

0 

o 

Ashe, Miij,-Gen. St. G. {AnniiaVif) 

101) 

0 

0 

Asken, T. h]sq. - - - - * - 

25 

0 

o 

Athanass, M. Esq. - - - - - 

100 

0 

0 

Atlianass, Mr. J. ----- - 

25 

0 

0 

Balfour, Mr. A. G. 

16 

0 

0 

Bayiej, W. B. Esq. {Annuallij) 

200 

0 

0 

Bayjey, W. B. Esq. - - - - - 

200 

0 

0 

Beafson, Cupt. ------ 

100 

0 

0 

BcUinghani, Major H. {Annually) 

40 

0 

0 

Belliiigham, Major H. 

40 

0 

0 

Blaquiere, W. C. E.sq. 

40 

0 

0 

Bourdieu, Lieut. J, - - - - 

20 

0 

0 
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p. 

Breen, J. Esq. {Annually) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Broui^litoiij Major, {AnnuaVy)^ 

m m 

48 

0 

0 

Broun, J. C. Esq. - . - 

m m 

32 

0 

0 

Brownrigg, Capt. - - . - 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Bruce, C. K. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

60 

0 

0 

Bi/Ia-Ramfl-Palii, {Annually) 

■■ • 

16 

0 

0 

Buller, C. Esq. - . - - 

- 

lOO 

0 

0 

Burton, J. C. Esq. . - - 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Calcler, J. Esq. {Annually) 

- 

100 

o 

0 

Campbell, R. Esq. •- 

- 

32 

0 

0 

Cliarleswortli, J. Esq. - - - 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Chastenay, IJ. Esq. - - - 


50 

0 

0 

Chisholm, G. Esq. - - - 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Chisholm, G, W. E.sq. - - - 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Christian, II. G. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Clark, 1). Es<i. - - - - 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Colvin, A. jun. Esq. (Annifully) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Compton, II. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Cooke, Lieut. W. P. (Annually) 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Croft, J. W. Esq. - - - 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Crump, Jos. Esq. {Annually) 

- 

■ 32 

0 

0 

Cruttciidcn, G. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

48 

0 

0 

Crutteiiden, G. Esq. 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Da Costa. G. Esq. - - - 

• 

20 

0 

0 

Dashwood, T. J. Esq. {Annually) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Davidson, L. A. Esq. 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Dent, T. R. Esq. {Annually) 

m m 

20 

0 

0 

Dowic, Lieut. D. (Annually J 

- 

10 

0 

0 

Droz, H. W. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Droz, H. W. Esq. (Annually ,* 

m m 

48 

0 

0 

Drummond, D. Esq. « . • 

m m 

32 

0 

0 

Durell, C. E. J. Esq. - - . 

m m 

20 

0 

0 

Dyson, Lieut* II. {Annually) 

- 

100 

0 

0 


* To the iehoeli at Moorshedabad. 
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p. 

East, J. B. Esq. ... 

• 

m m 

60 

0 

0 

Ellerton, J. Esq. {Annually) 

- 

- 

60 

0 

0 

Ellerlon, J. F Esq. {Annualli/) 

- 

• 

50 

0 

0 

Ellertoii, J. F. Esq. 

m 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Elliot, C Esq. ... 

- 

- 

lOO 

0 

0 

Fair, P. Esq. {Annually) 


to m 

16 

0 

0 

Fair, P. E-q. - - - 

- 


32 

0 

0 

FaiiO) NV. Ksq. - - - 

- 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Farrell, VV M. Esq. 

* • 

- 

20 

0 

0 

FtMidall, J. Esq. Aiinuallif) 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

F^'iijiisson, R. C. Esq. 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Fislwr, Ite-v. If. (Annualljf) 

- 

m m 

50 

0 

0 

Franklin, Liout J. • - 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Fraser, G. Esq. - . - 

- 

- 

30 

0 

0 

Friends to the Institution,' 

- 


300 

0 

0 

Galloway, Capt. A. 


• 

50 

0 

0 

Gardener, Dr. . - - 


- 

30 

0 

0 

Gihson, Dr. H. - - - 

- 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Gilmore, John, Esq. 

- 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Gordon, J. G. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

m « 

32 

0 

a 

Gordon, J. Esq. . - - 

- 

- 

50 

0 

Q 

Gorton, W. hsq. 

" 0 


100 

0 

0 

Grindall, R. Esq. {Annually) 

- 

- 

lOO 

0 

o 

Gndadhtir/i- A charyr/, ( Annually) 

- 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Gwatkin, Lieut; E. {Annually) 

- 

- 

60 

0 

a 

Hardwicke, Cot. T. {Annually) 



50 

0 

a 

Hare, Mr. D. - - - 

- 

- 

32 

0 

a 

IlaringtoQ, J. H. Esq. - 

- 

- 

3fi0 

0 

a- 

Hayes, J. Esq. - . . 

- 

m m 

200 

0 

Or 

Uelsdingem, C. P. Esq. - 

- 

- 

10 

0 

On 

Hickman, Lieut. J. P. - 

- 

- 

10 

0 

0. 

Sin^ej^ E. Esq. - - - 

Km 

m . • 

20 

a 
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U$. At. P. 

Hogue, A. Esq. u 

m 

m m 

50 

0 

0 

Hotfie, It. Esq. {Annually) 

m 

m m 

200 

0 

0 

Imlarl), G. Esq. • « • 

m 


20 

0 

0 

JinUy, Mr. J. (Annually) 

m 


32 

0 

0 

Inverarity, D. Ksq. 

• 

- 

16 

0 

0 

Irvine, Lieut. F- {Annually) « 

m 

- 

32 

0 

.0 

Jameison, J. Esq. (Annually) 

m 

- 

32 

0 

0 

Jenkins, R. Esq. - - - 

- 

- 

100 

*0 

0 

Jenkins, E. (). Esq. 

- 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Johnson, Jos. Esq. - . - 

- 

- 

30 

0 

0 

Kalee-Shunkura-Ghoshala, {Annually) 


50 

0 

0 

Kiisliee-Nat’iitt- Varoojya, {Annually) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Ker, R. Esq. Annually) 

m 

- 

24 

0 

0 

Kerr, Mr. J. '^Annually) 

- 

- 

24 

0 

0 

Kyri , J. £.>‘q. - - - 

- 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Lackrrstecn & Co. Messrs. 


• • 

50 

0 

0 

Laprimaudye, 8. Esq. {Annually) 


- 

25 

0 

0 

LaiTuleta, M. Esq. 

- 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Law, F. Esq (Annually) 

- 

- 

120 

0 

0 

Legacy of the late L. Barretio^ Esq. through E. C> 




Macimuhten, Esq. 

- 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Leycesler, Mrs. - - - 

- 

* • 

50 

b 

0 

Lindeman, Mr. P. [Annually) 

- 


100 

0 

0 

Linstedt, Mr. F. 


• 

20 

0 

0 

Lloyd, U. B. Esq. 

- 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Loch, W. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

m m 

48 

0 

0 

Lowe, R. Esq. . - • 

m 

. 

50 

0 

0 

liowther, R. Esq. (Annually) 

- 


64 

0 

0 

Macan, A. J. Esq. {Annually) 



240 

0 

0 

Machines, Major J. 


• • 

100 

0 

0 

Maoiutyre, D. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

• 

32 

0 

0 

Mackenley^ Lieut. H. « * 

m 

r : 

18 

0 

a 
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Mackenzie, H. Esq. 100 0 O 

Ma<‘kenzif3, Capt. M- •-•--30 00 

Mackenzie, J. JB^q. - - - - . - 30 0 0 

Mackillop^ J. Esq. ...... ]00 0 O 

Mackintosh, £. Esq. ...... 100 0 0 

Macnaghten, E. C. Esq. - . • . - 60 00 

Macnaghten, W. Esq. . - - 60 00 

MacWhirter, J. Esq. - • . « - -35 00 

Alalthyj Lieut. S. {Annuallj/) - • - 35 0 0 

Maikar, Dr. • - - - - - 30 O 0 

Martiiidell, II. Esq. - -- . - 30 00 

Alatheson, Jas. Exj. - - • - - - 30 0 0 

Mathew, IJ. Esq. • - - - • - 30 00 

Maxwell, A. Esq. - - - - - - 30 00 

Melville, J. Esq. • . - - - - 35 00 

Metcalfe, C. T. Esq. {Annually) - - 100 O O 

Molony, C. A. Esq. {Annually) - - - lOO 0 O 

Montagu, E. S. Esq. (Annually) - - - 33 0 0 

Montagu, Capt. H. S. (Annually) - - - 40 O 0 

Moody, Lieut. • - ----10 00 

Morley, C. Esq. {Annually) . . - lOO O 0 

Moxon, Capt. W. - - - - - - 35 00 

Native Officers in the Salt and Revenue Depart- 
ments at llidgelee, through £. Pond, Esq. - 100 0 O 

Nosky, E. Esq. (Annually) - - - - 60 0 0 

Nuudo-Koomara-Vusoo, (Annually) - - 60 0 0 

Ogilvy, W. Esq. - -• • • - 60 00 

Oldham, J. O. Esq. 60 0 0 

Ooma-Chfirtinn-Varoojya, and Tarinee-Chtirzina- 
Varoojya, {Annually) - - • - 60 0 0 

Owen, Lieut. - • - - - - 30 00 

Palmer, J. Esq. IW 0 Q 

19 
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Fi, 

. Ab. 

p. 

Tarlby, Lieut.-Col. {Antmaify} 


48 

0 

0 

Tattle, J. Esq. (Annually) * - 


w . 100 

0 

0 

Pauliiig*, Mr. R. 


20 

0 

0 

Petrie, W. Esq. . - - - 


- • 8 

0 

0 

Pew, Capt. - - w . . 


- 20 

0 

0 

■PkillipB, Mr. W. E. 


48 

0 

0 

Pigou, If. M. Esq. ... 

- 

. 50 

0 

0 

Pond, E. E^q. _ - - - 


25 

0 

0 

Priusep, IL T. Esq. . . - 

- 

- . 50 

0 

0 

Radba-Kaiitr^-Deva, (Annu'^lly) 


25 

0 

0 

Rad h:: -M ad \\u v«-V ai ooj ya , (Annually 


- • - 50 

0 

0 

Ramsay, the lion. A. (Annually) 

- 

- 48 

0 

0 

Rees, W. E. Esq. ... 

- 

100 

0 

0 

Reid, 11. Esq. . - - . 

- 

1(J0 

0 

0 

Reierson, P. Esq. ... 

- 

25 

0 

0 

Richardson, R. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

150 

0 

0 

Roberts, Lieut. A. - - - 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Robertson, R. Esq. ... 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Robertson, A. Esq. ... 

• 

20 

0 

0 

Robinson, J. Esq. ... 


32 

0 

0 

Ross, A. Esq. - • - . 

• 

- 50 

0 

0 

Roussac, E. A. Esq. ... 

- 

20 

0 

0 

Russell, H. Esq. (Annual^) 


. 100 

0 

0 

Sage, J. W. Esq. (Annually) 

. 

80 

0 

0 

Salmon, W. 0. Esq. (Annually) 


50 

0 

0 

Saiidys, L F. Esq. ... 

m 

50 

0 

0 

Saunders, G. Esq. ... 

. 

50 

0 

0 

Saunders, R. Esq. ... 

• 

50 

0 

0 

Scott, D. Esq. (Annually) 


- 100 

0 

0 

Serampore Missionaries, (Annually) 


SCOO 

0 

0 

Seymour, A. Esq. ... 

• 

- 32 

0 

0 

Sbakespear^ U. Esq. 

- 

32 

0 

0 



- 100 

0 

0 
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0 » 


Showers, Capt. H. D. 


Ki. 

SO 

Aa, Pi 

0 0 

Shuldham, Col. T. . •* « . 


50 

0 

0 

Shuldham, Mrs 


50 

0 

0 

Simons, Capt. E. (Annually) 


150 

0 

0 

Smith, W. T. Esq. (Annually) 

- 

50 

0 

0 

Smith, W. Esq. (Annually) 


32 

0 

0 

Smith, John, Esq. . • . • 


25 

0 

0 

SmouU, W. H. Esq. - - • - 

* 

24 

0 

0 

Spottiswood, Major R. • • . 


32 

0 

0 

Stewart, P. Esq. {Annually) - • - 

- 

210 

0 

0 

Stewart, Lieut. J. (Annually) 


150 

0 

0 

Strettell, G. Esq. * - - - - 


20 

0 

0 

Stuart, Dr. C. (Annually) 


25 

0 

0 

Tapp, Capt. H. T. (Annually) 


25 

0 

0 

Ta>lor, J. W. Esq. - - - - 


40 

0 

0 

Taylor, Comet T. M. - - - - 


20 

0 

0 

Tillotsoii, Lieut. J. J. (Annually) 


10 

0 

0 

Tillotson, Lieut. J. J. 


4 

0 

0 

Tod, Capt. James, - - - 

- 

200 

0 

0 

Townley, Rev. H. - . - - 


50 

0 

0 

Traiit, W. H. Esq. (Annually) 


1.50 

0 

0 

Trotter, J. Esq. - - - - - 


50 

0 

0 

Trower, C. Esq. 


32 

0 

0 

Tulloch, Lieut. J. (Annually) 


25 

0 

0 

T^inier, Lieut. C. W. 


50 

0 

0 

Turner, John, Esq. (Annually) 


32 

0 

0 


Vincent, Capt. - - - - - * 100 O’ 

Vishweshwiira-Dutto, {Annually) - - - 25 0 0 


Wailicb, N. Esq. {Annually) ... 50 0 0 

WdlijjMr.W 20 0 0 

Waring, E. S. Esq. {Annually) • - - 200 0 0 

Wsuchope, the late J. Esq. t ^ ® 
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WilUamion, Lieut. J* m m 
Wilson^ H. H. Esq. {Annuallif) 
Wilson, A. Esq. - . . 

Wods worth, G. Esq. 

Wolff, R. Esq. ... 
Wynch, P. M. Esq. (Annually) 


[18I8« 

J?s. A$. P. 
16 0 0 
60 0 0 
20 0 0 
8 0 0 
32 0 O 
50 0 0 


Young, John, Esq. - - • • - - 50 O 0 

Young, Lieut. R. R p 0 


Subscribers at Comillah, 

JDon, Awn. 
lt§, lis. 

Abdidlah, ^ a m « « . .55 

Abiil Ftfzifl, . 57 

Abfii Hosein, • .... ■ 55 

Bholu.nat’ha-da 8 Choudhooree, • • - 3 5 

Bhiiinv.anunda-raya Choudhooree, -->-33 
Bhimv-chunclro-pala, 50 25 

Bhirisf-chBndra Turkubhooehnna pundit, - 20 25 

Dhtfuiinjoja Laha, *..•«. 31 

‘ t 

Gokooln-chundra-bhosho, ..... 4 4 
Goiam Alee, - - .. 15 15 

Golam Hosein Alee, - - • . - 50 40 

Golok-chnndra Sen, - - - • « 3 5 

Goura-kishora, .... . - 23 

GoTurdhnn-Mitra Tuhuseeldar, - . • 20 20 

Guardian of Hosein Alee, . . . . 15 25 

Henderson, T. Esq. ..... 30|^ 0 

Hflai Gazee ChoudhoDree, • • . . yT 3 

Hosein Alee Choudhooree, . ^ p ^ 20 
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Dm. Amu. 

It$. ft. 


Jamal-ooddeen Wtikeel, 


m 

m 

5 

6 

Jaya-chtindm Ghoslia, 

m 

- 

m 

5 

3 

Jfiswtint Moooshee^ 

- 

- 

m 

10 

26 

Kalee-chfirun Nag Wukeel^ 



m 

3 

5 

Kalee-chtiruna Sen^ 

m 

w 

m 

2 

3 

Kalee-dasa, baboo, 

• 

m 

m 

26 

26 

Kalee-kmkur Sen, 

- 

- 


2 

4 

Kaleo-Krishna Lubha, 

• 

- 

m 

56 

60 

Kalee-^prtsada Mtizoomdar, 


- 

m 

3 

1 

Kalee-pnsadd Wukeel, - ^ 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

Kalee-Shunkura Sbn, 

- 

- 

m 

10 

10 

Keerti-chundro-dut, 

- 

- 

m 

2 

6 

Kebul-Kitshno Nag, 


- 

m 

20 

24 

K ebfil-Raroo-das, 

• 

. 


10 

24 

Krtshno-Lochfina Choudhooree, 

- 

. 


60 

26 

Knshna-Molif/n-pal^ 

- 

- 

m 

3 

3 

Li^ksLmee-kanfhii, - - • 

Mahomed Afzul Choudhooree, 

m 

m 

m 

4 

5 

10 

Mahomed Ainoc^ddeen, 

■ 

- 


10 

o 

Mahomed ammah Sirrestadar, 

- 

- 

m 

10 

25 

Mahomed Anees, • • • 

0 •• 

■ 


2 

9 

Mahomed Antsh, . . 

m 

- 


1 

6 

Mahomed AshniiT Mouluvce, 

m 

- 


30 

30 

Mahomed Aumee, • • « 

- 

- 

m 

4 

6 

Mahomed /ttfiham Wtikeel, 

- 

- 

m 

10 

15 

Mahomed Fiz, . . « 

* 

- 

m 

12 

26 

Mahomed Kamdar Strrestadar, 

- 

• 


16 

26 

Mahomed Ktiveer-ooddeco, 

- 

• 


16 

24 

Mahomed Koresh Mohri^r, 

■ 



3 

6 

Mahomed Mcikeem, . « . 

. 



:2 

^6 

Mahomed Mtinoowur, 

m 

m 


3 

'8 

Mahomed Mootsooddee, • » 

m 


m 

2 

0 
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[» 81 - 8 . 

Don. jinn. 
Itf. /?«. 

Mahom^^fl RwfTee, - • 28 

Mahomed Rttmjrtn, - -----23 

Mainwarintr) T. Esq. ^ - « . 32 32 

Mehunut alee WMkeel, ... - - 55 

Mirza Maliomrd kazum alcc-khan, - - 100 25 

Monsell, T. E. Esq. - ... - 30 50 

Mooiishee Giasooildccn, 8 16 

Mntyoonji/y:i-’5/nglia, - - .- -- 23 

Mmltin Mohuii-das, ... - --3' 5 

Mull/k Cliand, -35 

Mi/snud alee, ------ 10 20 

4 

Nadtir zumab, 35 

Narayun-Das Moonshce, ----- 85 

Neelmuni Goopla, - 5 5 

Nfir^-Ift/ree-idas, ...... 35 

Nttseer-ooddeen Mahomed, - - . . 5 10 

Ooduya-chtindra, ------ 2 3 

Peettimbttra Moonshee, ----- 5 IQ 

Pinto, Mr. A. - 15 5 

Pinto, Mr. J. D. • - -- - . 5 0 

Pudmu-Lochfina Shurma, 5 3 

Radha-Krishna* 

Radha-Nat'lra Moonshee, 

Raj-cliundm, 

Raj-Krtshna-Dift, 

Raj-Krishna-raya, - r 
Kamanund-S^rrestadar, 

Ramo-das Choudhoorce, 

Rama-Doolal, 

Ramjvya, « • 


S 10 
4 4 

2 3 

3 3 
10 10 
10 25 

1 3 

3 3 
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Ratncr-lcanip, . - - 

Ramff-lcantMir/-'li/t, • 
Ramff-lochwna, - • - 

Rani</.nioh 7 /n, . - - 

Rani7/.nrioh7/na chi/ckn/vmttee, 
Ram -nija Srn, 

Ram6’-ri/(7iii Siikar, 
RppazooddftMi Alimud Moonsliee, 
Robinson, Mr. A. - - 

Rojiiidcr, ■ . - « 


^r,n» 

hf. ii’.v. 

3 2 

6 10 


15 20 

10 25 


Samr/-^oond//rtf, - - - 

Sevr-”amr.-ii/}//, 

Shipf-Dlii/r, - - - 

Smith, Charles, Es(|. 

Sookiu/lul- la*!, - . - 

S/^mbhoc-nat’hr/, 
S/«mbhoo-nat’lni chi/i kruvz/rttce^ 

y nudavKiiff-L'hi/iidra-ri/^a, 


100 50 


50 25 


Subscriptions at IluripaU 

Antindff-chundra-ghoslia . . * . » - 0 8 0 

Anuada-ehtindro-Mookhopadhyaya, - - . 2 0 0 

Antiiido-rania dlioba, - - . 040 

Anuntiiram SamTint, - . ... 100 


Bancharam Mittra, 


0 4 0 


Chtiod ee-chiinintf-Tf/soo, - 
C bitiiny cM:ht<rtf no-Dtf tta^ 


0 8 0 
18 0 


fimc-di«rtfiia Sirkar^ « 


10 0 
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Dliiironrr(]*if/rfl-s/nglitfj 

a 


. 

Jt$. A$. i». 
2 0 0 

DrwlaI-n//n(Ife, - - « 

- 


- 

O 

o 

l^ooi«i!-'hwninff Mittirt, 

- 

- 

- 

1 0 0 

J>oorga-|)ma:V/-M /ttrfl, 

- 

- 

- 

10 0 

JJ^/ipi/narap/iia lluliJar^ 


- 

- 

1 0 0 

Golz^k-rli/zridra-Dalul, 


. 


1 0 0 

Co,»tenat’Urt-Mittra, 

- 

- 


3 0 0 

G 00 roo-rlj M rw lu/- M/ , 


- 

- 

1 0 0 

(iooroo-rlj 2 /ir/iio-i»lio^lifl, • 

- 

* 

- 

0 8 0 

G o u r- 1 1 // 1 CO- 1 looil 1 cr , 

- 


. 

0 8 0 

Goui-moiit/ii Mookhopadhya}(i, 

- 

- 

' - 

2 0 0 

G/«}'aram-Yusoo, - . - 

- 

- 

- 

0 8 0 

11 ?/ rr/-ch ii n d vu Vf/n d )^o pa d liy ayo. 

• 

• 

m 

.10 0 

1h/u/-i li/^iidm Mookiiopadhya JO, 

- 

- 

- 

o 

o 

Ih'io-ranio Mookliopadhyayo, 

- 

- 

- 

0 8 0 

Ilwrco-nanijoPO IM/Uio, 

- 

- 

- 

1 8 0 

Jlorcc-ramo pundit, - - - 

- 

- 

- 

2 0 0 

llow'sh-cliuiidra-Btiottacliaryo, 

- 

- 

- 

0 4 0 

Ji/yo-dc\'rt, - - - - 


. 


0 8 0 

Jwyo-lii/rcc-ghosho, 

- 

- 

- 

-080 

Ju^tiiwaCla clw/kmTorttee,' 

- 

- 


0 9 0 

j 2 /gzit-run:o Miltro, . • « 

- 

- 

- 

0 4 0 

K;darkand-ni/nd», 


. 

. 

0 8 0 

K^dci .cliuriii)o*ghosho, - - 

- 

- 

- 

0 8 0 

Kuiiic poddar, ... 

- 

- 

- 

0 8 0 

Kanc1)un-rayo, - - - 

- 

- 

- 

0 8 0 

K l./roo, - - - • 

- 

m 

- 

1 8 0 

Koiiiul-kanta Mookhopadhyaya, 


■1 

- 

1 8 0 

K rtshno-chundra Chottopadhyayo, 

- 

- 

• 

3 0 0 

Knshua-moliun-singha} 

- 


m 

10 0 
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7^> 

K.t. .1.1. J\ 

Lukshmec-narayan Haidar, - - - - 10 0 

Mooktaram Chf/ttopadhyaya, - - - • 0 4 0 

Mc/oktaram M^okhopadbyaya, - - 0 8 0 

Mudun, - -- -- -- 04 0 

Nakhur mabomcd^ -- - - - 0 40 

IS/mai-rliMrMntf-rr/yrt Clioudhoorco, - - - 18 0 

i\/ta/-acli, - - - - - - 140 

Nw\«-k6o:iuir MooKbo|ii\(lbyayfl, -» - - ISO 

N7/r«-hiirer-ray«, ...... 2 00 

Nya^a-cliioulra Afcflokhopadliyayf/, - - .. 10 0 

Pelaram-'^las, tOO 

IVctf/mbttr M/ltir/y - -- .. 08 0 

Pz/din£r-Loc'h2^n£f Mi^z&riindar, - - - 2 0 0 


Radba-clif/n/n^/ Sirkar, 
Kadha- lat’iu/ Al/ttr//, 

Ha j-L*hr/ndiYi Bhuttachar} r/, 
Kaj-,!h(/ndrri glmtuk, 
Hambhur ghutuk, 
llainchtind-bh?/r, 
Ramchund-di/tlr/, 
Ram-chund-pal, 
Ramdhf/ii-vusoo, 
RamdhKn-paU 
Rarndh^n sirkar, 

Ramjuya Chiikriiyiirttee, 
Ram-kantd, 

Rani-lochuna Sirkar, 


Ram-narayan-dasa, • 
Ramnidhee kiir, - - • 

Kam-ooduya Mookhopadhyaya, 
Ram-Shunki/r Chukrururttee^ - 
• J a 



J 8 0 

C 0 0 

0 8 0 

10 0 
10 0 
2 0 0 

:i 0 o 

1 o 0 

1 o o 

2 0 0 

1 0 0 

0 4 O 

0 4 0 

1 0 0 

3 0 0 

1 12 0 

0 4 0 

0 8 0 
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Sat^onrrc MooUliopadhyaya, 
Sli/u/-- nx.iUa Cl:«t(opa(1li}aya, 
Sliirr-'lltwr Hr/iidopadliyiU^r, 
Slim - '.im ^lofikiioparlliyaj A, 
Shi/ii.lilioc- h//iidrY/-ki/r, 
SMdsint/iHV/-a)f/, 

Sichi/iid MzttK/, • • 


Ba Aa. P. 
0 8 0 
1 O O 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
18 0 


Tarncliiend Blii/tttfcharya, 
'rararli/dul Ciiakr?/vt/rltetf, 
'J'Miakr^oidir-'latfa, 

T’ha koordah- ’-aya, 

*Yu{\oo t>fi'dar, 


0 4 0 
3 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 

14 0 


Vislinz/v-das sirdar, 100 

Vr/udavuii<^-iaya, 



Disbursements. 


o o A <0 o 

— © « « o 


^ C - *-. M .'I »» i'3 w © rt W ^ OC. 


'T 2 »• 

^ "3 

OC. ’1 ^ 


^ 5 I « 

= o ^ h 
o Z a 


w '= cs 
s - «u : .= 5 « 

•: 2 — S i ^ 2 

< ^ O *S « P P rZ 


- ! u W* C/) 

- : -i ^ s 

t >- 5 “ c 5 

^ o a «r ^ ^ 

« ?. « C f*' 

pj .1 jd ^ I --3 


— ^ T5 r r". ^ 

a; ® § J< s ’ 

“* *.i ” c ^ 

^ ra ^ S i’ 

•S a « * -S 


G, o e o 

<2 © 2J 

o 2 S 
^ © a] 


I a “ 


0 “ S 

•g 1? 


B g «3 

.2 § •s 


115 
* « (£ 
£ 1 J 


Ealmceduf hy tke InititutiMi, 



MANAGERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

Rev. W. CAREY, D. D.' 

Rev. J. MARSILMAN, D. D. 

Rf.v . W. WARD. 

SECRETARY. 

Rev. J. MARSIIMAN, D. D. 

ASSISTANT SECKUTARY and GENERAL StPERINTEXDENT. 


Mb. J.C. MARSIIMAN. 



SPECIMEN OF THE COPY BOOKS. 


Containing the contents of four pages of the Jyotishy or^ the Intro^ 
duction to the Solar System, 

Is/ page , — God has so ordained things that all bodies attract each 
other according to their size. 

Through this law all large bodies draw to themselves all 
smaller ones within their sphero of attraction. 

Hence the sun attracts the earth and the other planets ; 
and the earth attracts the moon.* 

t 

2i/ page , — All bodies on the earth are, through the power of at- 
traction, drawn towards the centre of the earth. 

By the operation of this law cities, towns, villages, and 
houses remain firmly on the surface of the earth and arc not 
affected by its diurnal motion. 

Zd page . — The weight which is perceived in different bodies, is 
produced by the power of attraction. 

The earth draws all things to its centre ; when a body is 
lifted up, ir is moved in oppositioi^ to the earth’s attraction, 
and the body appears heavy- 

When a stone is thrown into the air, as long as the effect 
of the motion by which it was thrown, remains, it ascends ; 
when that power is expended, it is attracted again to the 
earth. 

Ath page.— The earth is ninety.six millions of miles from the sun ; 
and the rays of light arc eight minutes in passing from the 
sun to the earth. 

The planets arc those bodies, which i evolve regularly 
round the sun, and receive light and heat from him. They 
are, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn and 
the Georgium. 

* Though it is a fact tliat the earth and Uie olln-r planets a'tiact ar- 
oording to their size ; it was thought best lieK to inentKiii only ]|ie attrac- 
tion of the supcrioi buclie-s, which is essential to understanding the bolar 
System. For the same reason Ceres and Pallas are omitted, and the astc- 
’•oid^ lately dwcovered, 
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Questions on the foregoing axioms. 

Q. How are all bodies constituted? A. So as mutually to at- 
tract one another according to their size. 

Q. Do large bodies attract smaller ones ? A. Yes, they sen- 
sibly attract all the smaller ones within their reach. 

Q. Does the sun attract other bodies. It sensibly attracts 
the earth and the other planets, because it is larger than them all 

Q. Does the earth attract in any way ? It attracts the 

moon which is smaller than»itself. 

Q. To what point of the earth are bodies drawn ? A. To the 
centre of the earth. 

Q. Since the earth turns round daily, why do no! all things 
fall off? A. They are kept firm by this law of attia tioii. 

Q- Why does a stone ascend when it is thrown u|) ? A Be- 
cause the power which throws it is stronger than the attraction of 
the earth. 

Q. Why does it fall again ? A^ When the power of its moti- 
on is expended^ it is drawn downwards by the attraction of the 
earth. * 

Q. How far is the sun from the earth ? A. Ninety-six milli- 
ons of miles 

Q- How long is light^in coming from the sun to the earth ? 
A. Eight minutes. 

Q. What bodies reyolvc round the sun regularly ? A. The 
Planets. 

Q. What do they receive from the sun ? A. Light and heat. 

Q. Name the planets ? A. Mercury, Venus, the Earth, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the Georgium.* 

* These questions, from the nature of the subject, are more extended 
than the questions in general. 
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A^r ACCOUNT 


or run 

fiiee School of Calcutta, 


A SHORT address on behdf of the Free 
School of Calcutta having been some time 
since laid before the Piliblic, the Patron 
and Governors of that institution have judg- 
ed it expedient to renew their appeal to 
tfie public attention, bj laying before it a 
somewhat more detailed account of the 
principles on which the School is conduct* 
ed, as well as a succinct report of the gene- 
ral proceedings^ may appear useful to 
this end previously to offer some shcHrt ac- 
count of the ^ National Sodety for the 
lEdncStiott of the poor hi the Principles of 
EstabKdieff Gmrch,** instituted in 
fSngland,' hi * fidi^nhity ndth whose gene* 
fsl'plsaa thO'feee School of Calcutta is no# 
* ' 4 9 conducted 
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fsiil^uct^ It inaj npt I;>e g^enlly known 
In this Coimtry whi^t extensive bien^t 
has alre^y l^een derived from tiiat excel- 
lent in^titutimi, jiht'irlu^ impnrtfmt results 
may be fmtjci^ted from its laborious exer- 
tions; 


Sunday Schools^ however beneficial they 
may have been foimd^ were by no means 

If iNt 

fiPfWirily P<»? wR? *9 

i)l^get%r. fiw 


s«n«w (hf *enwffl4«f 

!(fr WntWitj. : 

fstfewa®* sf #W»i.Fl«!^^i^49!i|#X 

% Km qntwi} ^ gfBftt^ ^l^cotwi; (a 
HinWKkd. Rpta iiai^iainr gsBHMlteitq An 



efi 

pmrfxp^ 


ydmu wdluwi tfci ii* to titcf^GoiMo of'onr Na* 
tMi idmicli, .jud the geiiend mteIe8^ 

l 

^ ^ 1 

' The Nadozial 'Sodety! ini drst regtiiariy 
piganibd the year 1811, under the 
Setronage ^of HU Eoyal Ifighness the 
Fdofie Hegent, and has carried on iti la^ 
honra with the moat surprising sueoesai 
The good efiects of the system hate sun* 
passed all expectation, not only in thein« 
tellectud improvement of the Child^, 
hot also m the general amelioration ef 'dheit 
hahits fmd morals. Nhr are theim gOod 
efEects ^ondned to themseltes, but have 
egcttsided tluongh their means to their 
parents f^nd families; and,qrder and decen- 
ey ^ eohdiict have thus been dinrried 
lBto> dwellings' wh^e «t4oe and lirdigion 
had lipig piwvai)^/' Znataaces too are not 
nMO' j^''W]]idl a sahxtar/ ‘CSuih^ has evi- 
doMly taken pbbe •dttoti^ the instni* 
ttontdl^ of SbhtM^ In the ^eral charac- 
f^^of a ai^leiVpa^'^r l^own i and <hd 

extreme 
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(extreme decorum and proikiency of the 
Children, observable in their behaviour at 
their churches, have produced a sensible 
improvement in a whole congregation. The 
peculiar efficacy of the system in communi-. 
eating knowledge has caused it to be adapt- 
ed in numerous private Schools. In the 
several Dioceses of England and Wales up- 
wards of 117, 000 Children are receiving in? 
Struction in Schools holding immediate con? 
-nexion with the Committee; and the most 
animating and interesting reports from all 
parts of tlie Kingdom continue to attest the 
wisdom which hrst planned and organised 
the National system, as well as the energy 
find benevolent zeal witli which the exer? 
tions of the Committee have been directed. 

The system of instruction is that intro? 
duced by the Reverend Dr. Bell, as 
practised at Madras, wiUi such modidcart 
tions as the circuitistances of the two Coun? 
tries require, and with the most essential 
and important improvements. Religious 
instruction is the leading , principle of the 

wholes 
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.tirhole: Writing and Arithmetic for the 
BoyS) with the addition of plain works of 
industry for Girls, form the regular series 
of employment j by which, while their 
vi^ws are not carried beyond their situa- 
tion in life, ^ey are enabled to discharge 
their duties in a'^manner most conducive 
to their own comfort an^ benefit, and to 
the general welfare of the Community. 

The Old Free School of Calcutta, was * 
founded A. D. 1789, for the Education of 
Children of both sexes, and in a few years 
afterwards was united with the Charity 
School, supported by the Church funds. It 
is a permanent endowment, and is possessed 
of funds from which it principally derives 
its present support, but which do not ad- 
mit of any extension of its benefits beyond 
their present limits : hence the Managers 
ci' tlie institution are frequently under . the 
pmnful necessity of rejecting numerous aj)- 
plications from persons, who are at the same 
time objects deserving particular regard, and 
Oan only select from among such as present 

tliemsclves 
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fhemselves for admission, thosewh'b from 
culiar circumstances, can lirg^ the strongest 
claim to attention. Some assistance, indeed; 
has been affbrdedbyprivateeontributionsjhiit 
Wot bj any means adequate to the purpose, 
“which the Governors anxiously contemplate; 
in making the School cOrrirhenstirate with 
the increasing demands of those classes 6 ^ 
Society, for whose benefit it is mtended. 

* in the admission of Children, the first 
claim is allowed to Orphan or destitute* 
European Children ; and as the benefits- of 
the institution are considered to be as open 
to every part of the territory subject to this 
presidency as to Calcutta itself, it must be 
expected that from so wide a field applied 
tions should be extremely numerous. The 
next in preference are Country-born Giil- 
dren of mixed race^ whose situation renders 
them objects of great pity: and a very, 
numerous class are the Children of Native 
Portuguese, for whom the extreme indi* 
gence of their parents often renders it ut^ 
terly impossible to’ afford the meansr- of 

«ny 
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education whatever; besides which, 
they are often left wholly destitute, and 
from want of instruction are unable to pro-* 
vide themselves with a decent or even ne- 
'«Q§^y subsistence. Christian Children, 
however, nf.AU^womin^tions and of either 
sex, inadmissible to 'th^eyeht of other insti- 
tutions, and whose parents are unable to sup- 
port and educate them, are admitted into 
the Free School, as far as its means and 
vacancies will allow. 


At a meeting of the Governors held 
at the Free School, on Wednesday the 
8th October, 1817, it was resolved, “ that 
a separate establishment for Children, who 
pay a sufficient sum for their expences, 
be formed. It is to be • understood that 
parents and guardians of children on the 
new establishment, refain the right of ap- 
prenticing them, and otljer controul over 
them, so as not to interfere with the ge- 
neral discipline of the School. By a sum 
sufficient to cover the expences hr to be 
understood not less than 10 Bupees a 

g months 
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month, or a donation which may be con- 
sidered equivalent with reference to the 
age of the child.” Accommodations well 
adapted for the purpose, having been for- 
med upon the premises of the S(^ho<.>l, iijr 
eluding apartments., for the -Pd aster, 

in whose immediate charge these Children 
are placed, are now ready lor their reception. 

I 

It should be observed, that the age at 
' which. Chiidrcn of either sex are admissi- 
ble, is between 5 and 9 yeats; and thougii, 
from peculiar circumstances attending their 
case, the Governors have occasionally de- 
parted from the strict letter of their rule 
in admitting Children above nine, It^is 
their wish for the sake of general conve- 
nience, and regard for the morals of the 
children already on the establishment, to 
adhere to it as closely as possible. 

A 

In the general treatment of the Children 
the strictest attention is paid to their hap- 
piness and comfort ; they are boarded and 
oh^tlied in a decent and oomfortable man- 


ner: 
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ner 
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their heilth is under the continual 
superintendence of a ^Medical gentleman of 
eminence, who makes a regular monthly 
report of the general state of the Scliool. 
A letter fron> Mr. Robinson, dated 1st 
Jaint?k«^^818jiu whicly on account of his 
other enffagemeltCBTTl^TCsigns his office of 

O o ■' • ^ o 

Surgeon to the l.lstablyhnient, affords the 
most sacljlljctory testimony on this impor- 
tant subject. “ The average of the whole 
year” tlia: Gentleman observes, ♦‘shows'only* 
about seven sick at one time, and for tJie 
last fortnight I have not had a single 
patient.” And in speaking particularly of 
the Girl’s School, he remarks, “ such sin- 


gylar salubrity amongst 100 Ciiildren of 
various ages, habits and constitutions, is, as 
far as I know, unprecedented, and jierhaps 
not to be equalled in any institution, public 
or private, in the world. It speaks highly 
indeed in favour of tlie building, and its si- 
tuation, but it speaks yet more highly in 
favour of the excellent regulations, and of 
tlie manner in which the Head Mistress 
and Matron have conducted the raanage- 


B 2 jnent 
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ment of the 3<^ool.” The morals and her 
haviour of the Children^ both in and out 
of School, are carefully attended to ; and 
the strictest discipline and decorum are 
maintained throughout. Suitable accom-. 
modations also are provided for a part 
of them in the i.C;Xa^4^t(i {Jhurcb, and 
means are taken to secure their atten* 
dance at Divine Service on every Sunday 
throughout the year. 

■ 

As to the mode of instruction, the strictest 
adherence is preserved to the plan of the Na- 
tional Society in England. The eager emu- 
lation which this system excites among 
the Children, and the pleasure and interest 
with which their minds appear to be uni- 
formly engaged ip pursuing their course 
of instruction, need only to be viewed, in 
order to place the advantages of it in the 
most favourable light. .The diminution 
of expence in the education of any large 
body of Children, who here become the 
instructors of each other, under a general 
auperintendencey is also, an important con- 
sideration. 



FREE SCHOOL OF CALCUTTA. 


“«*ljeration. Tliis intercliange of the prince 
of useful knowledge among those who« 
even at so early an age, seem to be made 
Well aware of its value, cannot but afford 
..,^0 a . benevolent mind the i)iost heartfelt 
U ^n ; wh ile the # cheerfulness and 
propriety of cOti^ireK^hich appear iinU 
versally to follow the Itidoplion of the 
National System, stanu as an undeniable 
proof of its excellence. Besides the course 
of English instruction, two Beuijfttlco* 
teachers are retained, who attend tlaily at 
the Free School for the purpose ofiMstruct- 
ing the Boys in tliat language. It is 
much wished that subscribers, and others 
resident in Calcutta, w'ould dc’* ote a small 
portion of their Jeisure to a visit at the 
institution during the Scliool hours : little 
more would remain to be desired in order 
to insure to it the most liberal encourage- 
ment. 


The Boys* School is placed under the 
conduct of a Head Master and an Assistant} 
who arrived in Calcutta- from England a 

few 
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few months since, and under whose C'lr'ep 
the most satisfactory degree of improv’d^ 
ment has taken place generally. These 
persons, judiciously selected in England, 
have gone tlicough the regular course Qf ^ 
trainina at the Central School ..ij^rSaid- 
win*s Gardens, Ij^'afuoi/J and are amply 
qualified to answer the most anxious ex- 
pectations ; while in the proficiency of the 
Children, the Governors confidently anti- 
• cipaie general satisfaction. 


At the head of the Girls’ School is a 
Mistress,* who conducts with ability the 
tuition according to Dr. Cell’s pluii, and 
superintends the morals and general con- 
duct of the Children at all times. Besides 
these persons, there is also a Matron, whose 
business it is to superintend the domestic 
concerns of the Establishment, to take care 
of the Children’s Clothes, and of the provi- 
sions, and to be present at their meals ; as 
well as to keep them clean, to attend the sick, 

and to have charge of the house. All these 
departments are now filled in a manner 

satisfactory 
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factory to the Governors of the insti- 


But the benefits of this establishment 
confined to the iipwrbdlate ins- 
tlie. Children Jteommilted to it : 
T95SMture welfare. The 
Bo\s are apprenticed ay a suitable age to 
utiefiil trades, to- the Sea service, or any 
other occupations by which they may 
hope to earn an honest liveUljood, 
become valuable Members of Society. 
For the inferior offices of dressers and 
compounders, and evoi'-uj;!!} lor a higher 
rank in the Medical (r’jnirLiiU'nl, applica- 
tityi has been made lo iiie instiuilion.— » 
The ago at which Gh is arc allowed to be 


apprenticed, ha? by a rpcent regulation 
been fixed at 12 years and upwards j when 
they may be placed, with tlie consent of 
the Governors, .'^s Servants in respect- 
able families. In such arrangements every 
possible care is taken for their gene- 
ral ad vanl age, and for the maintenance of 
their religious principles. Nor is it to be 

forgotten, 
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forgotten, that m the event of the 
establishment of Schools in other parts'bt 
tlie country on the same principles, and in 
connexion with the Free School of Calcut- 
ta, a Giippiy‘”3f teachers may be furnished*' 
from that Establiidiment, qu^it^d>».eifcbn- 
duct the system Rv^-S,n its branches, with- 
out any dc\ialion, exce[)t such as local cir- 
cumstances may require, from the plan of 
the National Society in Engl<'uid» 

The Institution lias lately been placed in 
a way of deri\ ing considerable advantage 
from a connexion which has been formed 
with the Diocesan Committee of the Socie-* 
ty for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
one of whose leading objects is th c gene- 
ral promotion of JEducalion, to wdiich the 
Parent Society in England has eminently 
Gonti’ibiited. The Committee have agreed 
to supply . from time to, time at tlieir very 
reduced prices all the books, &c. used in the 
Free School : and it is to be hoped that 
while the views of these two benevolent 
Institutions thus coincide together, their 

common 
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LCmmon aim, the advancement of Christian 
knowledge and piety, will be greatly pro- 
moted. 

The management of the Frj ool i^. 
on by a Patron /artO. eleven other 
Governor^^ho'^ftif^' i School pi) the 
second Wednesday in evety month. This 
regularity ^f adniiuistiration, while it se- 
cures a close and intimate superintendence 
of the most minute concerns of the 
blishment, infuses a promptitude and ener- 
gy into the subordinate conductors of it, 
highly calculated to promote its permanent 
prosperity. 

*As the regular System of the National 
Society is now in full operation under the ex- 
perienced direction of the Masters recent- 
ly arrived, a general Examination of the 
Children will be held twice in every year, 
which the Governors wish should be open 
as possible to the notice of the public. 
The first examination was held on Wednes- 
day the 34th June, in the presence of the 

c •- Patron 
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Patron and Governors, together 
many of the most distinguished charactSnf ‘ 
at tlie Presidency. The eifect was as stri- 
king as it was novel ; and was witnessed 
with the 'lir^Gkst lively gratification : by the— 
distribution of pi^es and other rgaft«?t3s^ of 
good conduct, ti^'lr^ S|>tri't of emulation is 
likely to be mainiti^ned, which has already 
produced such beneficial eflTeets in the 
School. 

Under circumstances so favourable, the 
Governors beg leave most earnestly to re- 
commend to the public the further exten- 
sion of an institution from which so much 
good may be derived. The general imppr- 
tance of bringing up the Children of a 
Christian commupity in Christian principles 
and habits, and of instructing them so far as 
to enable them to fill with propriety the 
various situations in life> which Providence 
may assign to them, cannot but be felt 
by every considerate mind. In tlie establish- 
ment, now recommended to the general 
attention, Christian knowledge forms the 

basis 
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V V* other ; and when it is consider- 
^ how nearly tiie interest of the State is 
connected with the maintenance of the 
Established Church, it is hoped that Ui^ 
‘^Saends of both will see the ofsuclv. 
a sv the effects J^ch it produces 

in the rising genSTSHO^f The importance 
of these considerations jls not to be over-> 
looked in ’this Counf^, the future safety 
and welfare of which seem especially to 
depend on a prevailing attachment to 
institutions of the Parent State. Tiie su- 
perstructure of order and of a due sense 
of subordination, built upon a foundation 
of Christian principle, will ne(‘cs;ia! il y tefid 
ii> the highest degree to this important end. 
Considerations of the general good, ihen, 
$eem imperiously to demand the generous 
co-operation of the European community 
Xq make the extent of this institution an- 
swerable to its impoiiauce: again and a- 
.gain, therefore, the Governors recommend 
it to their benevolent regard. The num- 
ber of those, who would gladly avail tltem- 
eelvM of so great a benefit, is known to be 
^ c 2 , very 
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very considerable : and. it is with sine!^tv 
pain that any are rejected, where the iirT- 
portance of the object to ail is so obvious, 

' ' A GenerdrStatement of the procee^ 
and of the rcceipw|; and disbK=''^.eHfs, will 
be published anni^j^JiTy, and transmitted to 
subscribers, together with an account of 
tlie Children who have been admitted 
during the year, and of those who have 
'Tertho School, and such other particulars 
as may be thought necessary for the- infor- 
mation and satisfaction bf tlie contributors. 
Subscriptions and donations will be thank- 
fully received and acknowledged by the 
Secretary,‘or any of the Governors, and 
will l>e applied to the purpose of affording 
the advantages of the Free School to as 
many more Children as the sums subi^ 
cribed will admit. At the same time the Go- 
vernors will be glad to receive recommend- 
-ations from Gentlemen in behalf of Chiir 
dren, who will be admitted as their several 
cases appear to demand a preference, AH 
communications respecting the School will 

be 
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,^\eceived by the ReverendJosEPH P arson, 
secretary, who will pay them immediate 
attention. 


, Annexed will be founi/a^ist of th^i. 
Gove^!C»fWW>< ^ Don or j^lmd Subscribers, 
with an accou^ "of Funds up to 
April 30th, 1818. 
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THE present state of the School is as 




1 the ^sta- 1 Boys 189^ 
blishment, 

1 the New i'^sta- 7 ^ 

blishment) ^ J , 


Total 281 
- 36 


* Day Scholars, 

Apprenticed or giv-l 
en up to Parenls, I Boys 5S 


froinJMay 1817, to 
Midsummer 1818. 


23 


Total 81 

Died in School, Boys, - - 2 
out of School - . - 1 


Total 3 


* The Day Scholars, some of whom are 
Natives, receive the same instruction as the 
Boarders, gratuitously. 
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Pali'on and Governors of the Free Sdwol of ^ 
Calcutta. 

llic Rev. the Loid^isTiop of Cal- • 

cuttarff^tTiOn'^ . /' 

The Veiierabie Archdejujon Ijoriiig. 

The Kcv. y. Shenhei^jJt^uiior 'Jhaplaln. 

The Rev. J. Parson, Junior Chaplain. 

W. Morton, "j — ^ 

G. Cruttenden, I Esq. Members of tlie * 
R. Campbell, j Select Vestry. 

D. Ileniing, J 

Gordon Forbes, Esq. 

W. 0. Salmon Esq. 

Major C. Stuart, 

£. C. JMacnaghten^ Esq. 
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Lisl of Annual Subscriptions and Don^ 
ons to the Free School, xdth the amounf^^ 
sums actually received in the year 1817-18. 


I ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

ySlie 'XaiM -SMiop of Calcutta, (Pa- ^ 
tron,) - "-A - 

The Hon. N. B. h^JalCWStbne, Esq. - 100 
The Hon. C. M. Hficketts, Esq. - 100 

W. Armstrong, Esq.' ^ ^ - 100 
J. Birch, Esq. - - _ _ 50 

JBr^ightman, Esq. - - - 120 

C. Chapman, Esq. - - - 50 

R. Cruttenden, Esq. - - - 50 

Colly Shunkcr Gosaul, - - 50 

Sir John D’Oyly, Bart. - - - 100 

N. H. Gouldliawke, Esq. - - 32 

J. ELall, Esq. - - - _ 100 

Rev. J. Hawtayne^ . - - - 50 

D. Hcming, Esq. - - _ lOO 

J. P. Larkins, Esql - - - 100 

Major General Sir John. Macdonald, 

K. C. B. - ‘ - - - 500 


E. C. MacNaghten, Esq. (as Accoun- 
tant General, Supreme Court, out 
of the late Mr. J. Barretto’s fund,) 800 



JV 


,Vv\ Morton* Esq. . ... 100 

Ti. C..Plowden, Esq. ... ..^ .100 

W. H. Trant, Esq. . .... ....-120 

H, Wood, Esq. 


Amoun^ip^lected oil acmtim . . 

nual Subscriptions,' ./ ..«>. ! 3S04- 

... ... I . I MO- 


...HAiF YE^RLY/'SuBSteW®KR8. 


R. MacClintock,.Esq. ... ,.v 

... • '50 

The Rev. H. Shepherd, • ‘ - 


Amount collected oh account of half 

yearly Subscriptions,- ... 

... 258 

« QUARTERLY SUBSCRIBERS. 

W* M. Farrell, Esq. ,i. 

... 18 

Col. Fleming, ... - , ... 

... 25 

Col. Hardwicke, ... 

... 25 

F. Law, Esq. ... 

... 30 

E. Macintosh, Esq, 

... 12 

G. Ravenscroft, Esq. * ... 

... 30 

ijpnouht collected on account of quar- 

terly Subscriptions. ... 

056 
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MOKTKLT SUBSCKIBSR9> ( t 

Hon, G.Dowdeswell, £sq. ^ 

Hon, -A. Seton, Esq, •„ 10 

’ Es q. ■ ••• ••• 10 

A irocj&e^ Esq, ... 10 

J. QimpbfiUtiE^ ♦«. 4 

Hopiif Esq> • 10 

Gordon Eorl^, E^q. ... 10 

Captain M^dooky f«» ^ ••• s 

JL Fitttle) Esq,. f*0 0*0 f*0 10 

fCTRockey Esiq, •aq oat ••• 10 

J. W, Sherer, Esq, .,. ... 10 

H. Stonesy Eaq. ... ... 10 

H, H. Wilson, liiq. • ... 6 


Amount ccdleeted on account of months 
ly Subscripti(Mis, ... 1462 


. > LADISS SUBSCRID^SS. 

|y(rg. Middleton, (Annual) 

Hra. Stoettell, (monthly) 


DONORS. 

Ganeral St. George Aiske> 


... 50 
... S - 

o. 200' 



vi 


A.B. ••• ••• 

jUieut. Coljietti 

Captain C, 2 

Dacca Masonic Lodge, Oriental Sl^, ^400^ 

Major Dalton, ••• • 

John J^&Cmz^ Usq. (Kxe&tor of Geo. 


• •• 


Hooper,) .m i* 

Mrs. Elliott, ... , 

J. R, Elphinstonc, Es^ 
Rev. S. Evans, ••• 

A Friend, ••• 
Captain Frith, (Artillery) 
John Gillman, Esq. 

Major Hopper 
R. Lowe, Esq. 

Q* 1. NicoUs, 

J. iV. Paxton, Esq. 

Col. Penson, 

R K*s. 

Major W. Richards, 

W. Russell, Esq. * 

Major C. Stuart, 






•M 

•• 

• •• 

f 

• at 

• •• 
••t 


•et 


* • 






••f 


f «a 




• •t 


. 500 
50 
50 
20 
.tST' 

... 50 
... lOO 
... 100 
... 50 

50 
50 
100 
2 
50 
100 
100 


••• 




f •• 


2264 


Amount collected of Donations, 



*• 

VII 


Aggregate of Subgcriptions and DonatiSni,^ 
Received on account of Annual Sub- 


scriptions, 

Half yearly ditto, 
i^arterly ditto, 
Montbl^y ditto, 
Donations, 

t I 


8804 
... 255 

4.. 656 

^..:r 1462 
... 2264 




Sums received on account of 
• ^'•TSMldren maintained in the 
ScJrool. 


1 


8444 

... 655 


^otal — So. Rs. 9099 


I^oondies ti^ceivefjL for Domations. • 
F. Balfqur, Esq. ... ... ... 5Q 

J. Sand^brd, Esq. .... ... .4. 50 


100 
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FIRST REPORT 


#rnii 


CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOlC SOCIETY, 

Read at the Jirst Annual ^[fneral Meetii^ of 
the Suhscribersy held at the Toum-HaU 
of Calcutta, ^uly 4, 1818. 

WITH 

AN APPENDIX, 

A Liar OF CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVEO, 

AMD 

THE ACCOUNTS OF THE INSTITUTION FOR 
THE YEAR 1817—1618. 



CALCUTTA PRINTED. 
1818. 



A Vjpi^lTlSEMENT. 


Circumaiancer hy no meuna likely to recur in future yeara have delayed 
until now the printing in the uaual form thia Report with ita Appendix, 
The inconrenienct which lUe delay would hare caused haa, /lowever, been 
in a great measure obviated by the disperaion of numeroua copiea of the 
Report alone j through the channel of the public printa and in aeparate ha(f 
aheeia. 

An omiaaion haa been diacovered in the enutneration of ugmea in the 
note to page Mth of the Report, which ahovld have comprieedthat of Mirza 
Mcohvmmvd Vscuree, whose labowa of a liUrary nature hare been o 
eaaeatittl service to the Society, 


C’Atcv ITA, Pec. 33, 1818. 



Proceedings at the first annual Chneml Meet- 
ing of the Calcutta School-Book Society, held 
in the Town-HaU of Calcutta, oh the 4th July, 
1816. 


W. B* BAYLEYi Eta in the Chair. 


T%e Report qf the Committee kavinfi^^en read by the Chairman, 
it W0B movedbyJ,W. Shbuer, £ig. eecvnd^byW.O, Salmon, Esq. and 
resolved unanimouslyy 

That tbc Report be received and adopted, and that it be printed 
under the direction of the Committee. 

The following reeolutiont were likewise movedy seconded, and unani* 
mously adopted: 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to tlic Committee for 
their attention to the business of the Sooiety, and that the gentlemen 
BOW forming it be requested to continue their services. 

That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be ofTcred to Lieutenant 
|rv^tic the Secretary to the Committee, for his iinremittcd zeal and 
honourable attention to the interests and objects of the Institution, 
and that he be requested to continue his services. 

Tliat the thanks of this Meeting he gi^n to the Treasurer and to 
the native Secretary, and that Mr. Mackintosh and Tarinee Churuii 
Mitr be respectively requested to continue their services. 

That the following rule be included amongst the permanent rules 
of the Institution, viz. , 

“ That any number of' persons in the*country forming themselves 
into a School-Hook Association, auxiliary to the Society, and corre« 
sponding with it, shall be entitled to the full amount of their annual 
•ttbicriptions in SchooKbooks at cost price.*' 



f iv ] 

That with a view to relieve the Secretaries from some portloii of 
the heavy business now imposed upon them, and which under the 
role above passed is likely to be still further increased, another Eiu 
ropean and another native J^ecretary be appointed ; and that Mr. £. S* 
Montagu and Mowluvee t7bd'ool Wahid be requested to accept the 
ofBces in question, the former to act as Corresponding Secretary. 

That the 8th Rule of the Institution be altered in conformity to the 
above resolution. 

That the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Chairman, W. B. 
Bayley, F.sq. not only for his able conduct in the chair, but also for 
hU constant and zealous services to the Institution from its origin. 



RULES 


OVTMB 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL-BOOK SOCIETY. 


1. That aa association be formeil, to ^ denominated ** Tub Cal* 
cu'iTA ScHoor^BooK SOCIVTV/* 

2. 'i*hat the objects of this Society be the preparation, publication 
and cheap or gratuitous supply of wo^is useful in schools and semi* 
navies of learning. 

a. That it form no part of the design of this Tnstitiition, to famish 
religious books — a restriction, hovever, very far from being meant 
to preclude the supply of moral tracts, or books of a moral tendency, 
which, without interfering with the religions sentimcnt'^of any person, 
maybe calculated to enlarge the understanding, and improve theeba. 
ractcr. 

4 . That the attention of the Society be directed, in the first in- 
stance, to the providing of suitable books of insf ruction for the useof 
native Schools, in the several languages, (F.ng'.lsh as well as Asiatic,) 
which are, or may be taught in the provinces subject to the presi- 
dency of Fort William. 

*5. That the business of the Institution be conducted by a Commit- 
tee of Managers, to be elected annually, at a meeting to be held In 
the first week of July. , 

6. Tliat the Committee consist, inclnsive of official Members, of 
24 persons, of whom 16 to be Europeans, and 8 Natives. 

7. That all persons, of whatever nation, subscribing any sum an- 
nually to the funds of the Tgstitution, shall be considered Members 
of the Society, be entitled to vote at the*anntial election of Managen, 
and be themselves eligible to the Committee. 

S. That a F.oropean Recording Secretary, a Etimpean Correspond- 
ingSecretary, two Native Secretaries, and 4 Treasurer, be appointedf 
who ahaU be tx-officio Members of the Committee. 

b 
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9. lliat the nam^s of Sobscribc-ri and Benefactoriy and a atato. 
meat of receipts and disburKementb, be published annually, with a 
Hcport of the proceedings of the Committee. 

10. lluu the Committee be empowered to call a general Meeting 
of the Members, whenever circumstances may render- it expedient. 

11. Uhat the Committee be likewise empowered to fill up from a- 
mong the Members of the Society, any vacancies that may happen in 
its own number in’ the period between one annual election of Mana* 
gers and another. 

12. Ihat any number of persons in the country forming themselves 
into a School-Book Associ^on, auxiliary to the Society, and corre* 
spending with it, shall be entitled to the full amount of their annual 
subscriptions in schoobbooks at cost price. 



COMMITTEE OF MANAGERS^ 

at the daie tkU publicaiiuu 

Hon. Sir E. H. East. 

J. H. Harington, Esq. 

W. B. Bayley, Esq. 

Uev. W. Carey, D. D. 

Rev. J. Parson. 

Rev. T. Thomason. 

Major J. W. Taylor. 

Capt. T. Roebuck. 

CaPT. a. LopKETT. 

W. H. Macnaghten, £sq. 

G. J. Gordon, Esq. 

James Robinson, Esq. 

James Calder, Esq. Treasurer. 

Lieut. F. Irvine, Recording Secretary. 

E. S. Montagu, Esq. Corres^ionding Sec. 
Ljeut. D. Bryce, Collector. 

]V!U)wluvee Ubd’oolwahid, Nat. Sec. 
Baboo Tarinee Churun Mitr, Nat. Sec, 
Mowluvee Curum Hoosyn^ 
Mrityunjoy Bidyaluncau. 

Mowi-uvee Uud’oolhumeed. 

Baboo Radhacant Deb. 

Mowluvee Moohummud Rashid. 

Baboo Ram Comul Sen. 

N . B . The Cemmiltee meet regulwlg at the.CoUege of IVf IKiMifl* 
an the firtt Tuceday >if eveiy month . 




ftEPOR'T, 

&c. &ex 
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In conformity vlth a rule of the Inititution, yocr Committee 
have now the pleasure to submit a plain and brief statement 
of their prineipal proceedings during the past oflicial year, 
the first of the Society’s existence. 

On their nomination, immediate steps were taken towards 
the discharge ot the important duties imposed on them. In 
the two following weeks were held two meetings, in the latter 
cd which it was determined that the Committee should in fia* 
tore have stated monthly meetings, an arrangement which 
has ever since continued. As often as occasions have arisen 
rendering it pro^r to ascertain the (sentiments of membert on 
particular points in the intervals between meetings, or to ap- 
prize them of the various questions requiring decision at tl^ 
approaching meeting, those objects have been effected by the 
usual mediod of circulars^ sent round by the Secretary. For 
the more ready dispatch of busineie, it was also thought pro- 
per at an early period to form three Snh-oommittees, each of 
which should have its appropriate province of «M»sideration; 
whne the deteiminafion and sanctioning of all meaaures 

should, ns before, reside in the general Committee. 

established for the English language ; a second for the Ark- 

B 
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biC) Persian, and Hindoostanee ; and a third for the Sanscrit 
Bengalee ; — and it was left optional with the members to 
join such sub-coinnsittee or sub-committecs as they might pre« 
fer« 

— Bengalee Department. 

This department has occupied a great share of your Com- 
mittee’s attention, in consequence of the frequent and urgent 
applications for elementary Tables and School-books, made by 
the gentlemen in the superintendence of Bengalee Schools, 
who have at the same time cheerfully giren the aid of their 
valuable labours in the preparation of tli« following works: — 

1. A sst of elementaryiBengalct Tables, with short read- 
ing lessons intermixed, by Lieut. J. Stewart, Adjutant of the 
Provincial Battalidli of Btirdwjan. Seten Tbbles in all have 
been printed at the Serampore press at the Society's charge • 
150 copies on Bnglisb paper, and an equal number on lhat 
Bianilfactured in the mission establishment at Serampore.''^ 

2. A collection of Arithmetical Tables, compiled by tlie 
Kev. Mr. May of Chinsurab, who has selected them from those 
employed in the native schools. It is remarkable that many 
coincidences may be traced between them and the most im- 
proved kind of arithmetical tables adopted in the schools in 
Britain on the new model, f The edition ordered by your 
Committee consists of 600 copies, and is revised snd supen * 
Intended by Mr. J. J. B'Anselme, Head-Master of the Eng* 
Ksh school of the Hindoo College. Part of the work has 
passed through the press.*^ 

3. A collection of easy Bengalee tessbris, composed by the 
Bev. Mr. May, Mr. John Harle of Bankeepoor, and Mr. J. t)\ 
Pearion of Chihiurah, principally by this last gentleman, aA 
indefatigable and able labourer in Bengalee department!. 
An edition of 4,000 copied is now printing under the superin- 
tendence of the Rev. Messrs. Eustace Carey, aind Yates, and 

-■ J.. I ~ .J ^ T 1^. ir - ■ I II .. 

^ It Is fosqid that lesioas on country paper pasted on boards aie 
^QD attacked by insects. 

t Sea the Reverend Mr. Poele's VUUge hebeel Impreved' Srd 
WditioD, appendix p. 92, tt se§% 
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vhp b&vc expressed in the warmeit terim theirdeiire to contM*« 
bute by tlieir labonri to the proiperity of the Society, and the 
furtherance of its objects. They have rendered into Bengalee, 
with the view of annexing them to the lessons mentioned 
this article, the rules of the Society as permanently settled at 
the last general meeting, and some plain medical directions by 
]^lr. Robinson, a member of your Committee, for the treat- 
mrnl of the prevailing epidemic, “the Cholera Morbus. The 
remedies therein prescribed are obtainable throughout, the 
country, and are such as both Hindoos and Mooiultnans eaa 
have no objection to use, 

In these lesions will he hmnd a novelty, for the suggestion 
of which the pubtic are indebted to the Rev. Messrs. £.Care« 
and Yates, namely, the introduction of a regular punctua- 
tu»n, similar in its prlnciplns, and for tb^ mn%f part in its 
marks, to that employed in books prioted in the Boman cha- • 
racier. If a judgment may be formed from the sentiments 
already expressed by intelligent natives, after seeing these 
and O'ther specimens of the adoption of the Roman stops, the 
innovation will soon be as generally acesptahie, as it evident- 
ly is fonveniem and ceuducive to perspicuity. ^ 

4. Mr. Pearson has recently transmitted a set of introduc- 
^ory Bengalee Icmom, drawn op on the plan of the National 
tjehool Society of England .The contenti are ailbttowt: 


No. 1, Alphabet and Digit... 
No*. * to 6, Botiano, Pholat, kc. 


No». 7 to 13, Spelling— one and two .ylUhle.. 

No.. 14 to 19^ Spelling— three .yll.ble*. , 

5 . The Rer. Messr.-t. Carey *nd Yate. had commenced 
the preparation of a set of Bengalee and Engliah exerc».*. 
on the plan of Mr. Dnfief of Philadelphia ; but by 
arrangement., the« Talnable labour, are to be devoted to an 
ther important work, and the exercUe. just mentioned are to 

be prepared by Mr. D’Anselme, who.e long exper.enee m 
aemkUry education and intimate eolioquial acquaintance 

B3 . 
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^ifh the Bengalee language peculiarly qualify him to do 
justice to the undertaking. 

Two works hare been compiled, and another is in progrest 
by members of your Committee. 

1. A collection of Fables, 31 in all, have been translated 
into Bengalee, Horn the English and Arabic, by Bahoos Ta- 
rinee Churuii Mitry Radhacant Deb, and Ram Comul Sen. 
These have been highly and universally approved, and found 
to constitute an excellent reading book. An edition of the 
Urst portion, amounting to 500 copies, having been distributed* 
another to double the eXttTht was printed some months ago, 
together wi^ 1,500 copies of a second portion. This addi* 
tional supply is now nearly exhausted, which l^s induced your 
Committee to order a new edition of 4,000 copies of the whole 
with hew matter, a nrtnihar which will admit of the trans- 
mission of the greater part to the Society's more distant 
•tatious. 

2. One ef the Hindoo members abovementioned (Ram Co- 
mul Sen) some time ago prepared a very extensive set of tablcg 
oompiising nearly 2,500 genuine Bengalee words, which are 
arranged on h plgn bearing considerable resemblance to that 
according to measures, so familiar to Arabic and Persian scho^ 
lars. Your Committee, though sensib^ of their obligations 4^ 
their active coadjutor for this valuable gift, have, with the com- 
piler of the tables Limself, judged them more proper to serve 
as storehouses whence to.draw materials for future elementary 
works, than to be published ju their present form and extent; 
and as there are other sets of Bengalee tables now in print and 
in use, have determined to keep them for the present in reserve* 
• 3. A ni^ive, who had agreed for tho sum of 460 rupees to 
vender into Bengalee, undr^ Dr. Carey's superintendence, Dr- 
Goldsmith's Abridged History of England, and who had pro- 
ceeded some way in the work, having been found but imper- 
fectly qualified for the task, that gentleman has undertaken 
himself to execute it for the Society. The translation is to be 
put to press at Serampore as fast as composed, and is to be 
printed in the small and neat Bengalee type eut by the Rev* 
Mr. Lawson. 
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Mr. Gordon, (who was on the 2d January last elected a 
member of ^our Committee in the room of Mr. Rocke who had 
left the Presidency, ) has commuiiicat^ pait of a compendium 
of Gcosrraphy, in simple and perspicuous Benj^alee, by a 
learned Native who has a Uiorough knowledge of the subject. 
The Native author has anqexed in parallel columns, a close 
translation of the Bengalee into English, to the end that such 
oiTiis countrymen as are in some measure aciiuainted with the 
latter language, may thus obtain such a familiarity with its 
technical terms pertaining to thii subject, as shall enable them 
to coiiverse on it with ih^lligent Ei\i;pp6ans, as well as to pe- 
ruse with profit more extensive geographical works in En- 
glish, The committee has resolved to print 1,200 copies. ^ 

. It being intended to piint, on account of the Society, an 
Abridgement of the Travols bf Mirsa tThoo Talib Khan in 
Xnglish, Mr. Gordon has engaged to discover a qualified Na. 
tive, who will, under his superintendence, translate the veork 
ns it comes from the press into Bengalee. 

A letter has recently been addressed to the Native Secretaiy 
nf the Institution by three Hindoos, engaged iu translating into 
Bengalee Fergusson’s Introduction to Astronom/^ for which 
undertaking they solicit Uie patronage of the Society. The 
dt^ecimen which accompanied their letter giving a favorable 
impression of their abilities, it has been agreed in the mean 
time to snbscribe for 100 copies, at the rfite of 4 rupees per 
copy ; and that should the workwhdh completed give satisfac- 
tion to the Comoiittee for the time being, the translators of this 
useful performance shall be considered to have a strong claim 
Pn the Society’s liberality. 

The principles which have guided ypur Committee in tbeir 
encouragement of the work above adverted to, seem to admit of 
advantageous adoption on many future occasions which may 
be anticipated. The certainty of a moderate aid' gives confi- 
dence to the timid find those scantily provided with resources, 
while a more ample reward in prospect incites to 'exertion* 
Moreover, the Scrutiny and criticism by competent persons 
whiqh will precede the grant or refusal of an CYCAlual reward. 
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l^iuf»trfri<;er it doubly latisfactory i^iid advantafT^otts to moa of 
merit as well as prove tbe best safe-jpiard against tbe attempi^ 
of bold and greedy pretenders. 

Tlie benefits derivable to this country fiom tbe existence of 
a body of qualified native translators, critically acquainted 
uritb the English l.inguage and their own, and masters of the 
aubjeets handled in the works they undertake to render, ap- 
pear to be inealculable ; and it is sufficiently obvious that 
mong tbe means of creating such a body, the liberal yet dis- 
creet oncouragement oi existing ability, zeal, and enterprise 
is one of the most powerful. Under such a system the indivf- 
duals patronised will, in tbe very prosecution of their respcc- 
tivl Ifibouri, qualify themselves more and more to do justice w 
llicir present or subsequent undertakings. Nor is this alt ; 
others of equal or superior talents and energy will be prompted 
to enter on tbe same line of useful and honorable exertion^ 
in which we may naturally expect ill consequence to find the 
candidates yearly more numerous und more respectable. 

Your Cooiinittcc will conclude their arcoiint of proceedings 
in thisdepartraentby eaumcratjng the Bengalee works not pub- 
lished at their instance, or under their patronage, but o( 
which they have purchased a supply for distribution. 

A friendly understanding has been established witlj tl^e. lilru- 
sioiiaries of Serampove, tending to secure a copious supply on 
moderate terms cf such of tljc Senuapore publications ns come 
within the Society’s province, cither by bespeaking a share yi 
the edition of a w'ork before it is printed, or by obtaluiag* af' 
trr publication, tbe number of copies wanted. 

There now issues from their press aperiodioal miscellnneous 
work iu Bcni^alcc intended fui Ijic entertainment and in- 
triirtion of the Natives. «lts title is Digdnnhun, and it is edi- 
ted by Mr. Marshraan j.unior, who has recently tendered to tbe 
Society the aid of his acceptable services. Your Com- 
mittee, in consequence of the wishes expressed by tbe gentle* 
men in tbe superintendence of Bengalee Schools, have alrea- 
dy obtained and partly distributed a thousand copies of each 
of tbe three first numbers, the coiitenU of which aie as foUpw^ 
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No. 1. 

I 1. Account of the digcovcry of Amfiicllr 

^ 2. Boundaries of Uiudoottan. 

^ 3. Commerce of India. 

^ 4. Mr. Sadlei'k aitc^ntin a balloon. 

§ 5. Particulars relative to Moharaja Crishti Chundiu Ilay^ 
ind his court. 

No. i 

% 1. A Narration of the earliest paasa^:© to India from 
Europe by the Cape of Good Hope. 

^ 2. Particulars oi the trees, &c. rrowinj^ in India not iiidi- 
fanoui in Great Britain. 

^ 3. Account cf the death of the Kin|: of Enj^land'i ffrand^ 
dauj^hter (Princess Charlotte.) 

4 4. Method of propellinf^ a boat by steam. 

^ 6. Aocoomt of the School of Comilla, in silah Tipnrt. 

No. 3. 


% 1. Analysis ol History in thiee parts, 

1st. From the creation to the flood: 

2d. From the flood to the birth of fhiiit : 

3d. Posterior events up to the present year 1818. 

A 2. Natural History of the Elephant. 

^ 3. Acoouxit of the ruins of Gowr. 

A thousand copies of No. 4, of the D:§duishin, daily expreU 
ad from the press, have been engaf^ca lor the Society. 

^'^Thc following other publications of the Missionaties of Sc- 
rampuTC have been purchased on account oi' llie Schools un- 
der Mr. May’s uiid Lieutenant Stewart's rcspecUvesupeunteu- 


dence. 


Ae. of Copies^ 


1 Gonito (Arithmetic,) 

2 f.ipii/Anra (llules for writing,; ^24 

3 Soohfioncorcrita arjya (Letters for Bengalees,) .... 47.5 

4 JUMtedant papers ( relative to aumcendaree ac- 

counts), 

5 Alphabetical 1 uMcs, * * • • 2ti 
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h Bon^no or Syllabic Tables,). . . 7. • • 90 

7 Pholai (Tables of compound letters,) • 40 

8 AkooalSf (Forms of An^reemcnt & Bonds, 8cc.) 76 

9 Khuiteiunsy (ditto of Letters of Business,). . . . 76 

10 (Sanscrit roots,) 90 

11 Jamahundee (or Settlement papers,) 75 

12 Hiiopodesh, (Moral Fables,) 50 

13 ShaHro Poddkotiy (account of learned authors,) , 156 

14 Jyotiih^ (Astronomy of the Occidental ists,) 

15 Bkoogol^ (same, as No. 18.) 4 

16 Tuluh-hakee^ (Papers for arrears of rent,) 54 

17 Gooroo Sishya (Dialogues,) 7 

is Goladhyay^ (a Summary of Geography,) 100 


A small volume has recently appeared, the Scsign and r.on« 
tents of which are stated in an English and Bengalee adver* 
tisement prefixed. The author, Ramcliundur Surma, there re- 
marks that he has constantly had occasion to obsetve in pri- 
vate correspondence and public documents written in Benga- 
lee the deficiency of his Countrymen (Pundits only excepted) 
in orthography ; which has induced him to collect as many 
Bengalee itords fis are derived from (be Snnscrit, and are in 
most common hse, and to publish them, with their definitions 
or syvonymoui words, in tbo form of a pocket volume. This 
little work therefore, undoir' name of the Ohnidhun, (vocabu[^« 
ry) is intended to instruct the natives beth in the spelling and 
the meaning of terms. Tbo Rev. Br. Carey considering it 
the best of the kind wbicA has appeared, your Committee hsCVo 
gosolved to purchase 900 copies for distribution 

Ih^HindoostaHee Depariment, 

Babeo Tarinee Chunin Mitr, lyitive Secretary of the ln« 
stilution, irho is already trell known to the public ai a trans- 
lator, has rendered into Oordoo the collection of Tables al- 
ready mentioned as having been translated into Bengalee/ 
The work is ready for press, and it has been resolved to print 
4,000 copies for the use of the present and future Schools in 
the Upper Provinces, 
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Some learned naliten have made considfrable proif^rest 
ier the nupciintendeiice of Captiuu Roebuck, a Member of 
your Committee, in reviaijag the Qmcaidi Ilindee^ a eliort com- 
pendium of Ilindoostanee orthography and inflection, origi- 
nnlly i^rrpared in English by Dr. Gilchrist, and translated (with 
some lew imperfections) into liiadoosLanee by a native. It 
lias never been printed. * 

Mr. Robirsonis preparing somo medical instructions foi 
tlie treatment of the most prevalent diseases of the country 
which will be trailslated into Hindoos tancc. 

111.— I^erjian Deparimeni. 

Ill the month of August last it was resolved to print bOO co- 
pies of the Misali Tujiiees^vol Loghat^ mentioned in the Ap- 
pendix to the rdjiort of the Provisional Committee as a “ short 
\jhih)l()gLcal poem on tlie iluear and verbal resemblaciees of 
words.*’ t That edition having been exhausted, partly in sup- 
plies to the upper provinces, a second consisting of 4,000 co- 
pies lias been ordered and is partly printed. In this edition, a 
Persian translation of tlie rules of the Society has been an- 
nexed. 

In the same appendix mention is made of the Quicaidi Tar^ 
a short composition on Persian inflection of the late Icarn^ 
ed Koslnm Ulec of Jownpoor. J 'J’lic Committee havopur- 
^ased for distribution 128 copies in ali, vhich has exhausted 
the remaining part of the first edition of 500 copies in tho 
bonds of the editor Nadir X31ee ; and they Ii&ve subsf'queritly 
resolved on printing a second editfon of 2,000 copies of t.. 

„ acceptable work. As some passages may be considered tri- 
viril or superfluous, it lias been thought proper, with a view to 
exjujiigc them, and introduce some improvements not inenm- 
fmlible with the original plan, to make it pass through a rr\i- 
sion, which has been cllected by Wf Dundas, Esq. of the Ci- 
vil Service. 

D. Matfarlan, Esq. of the Civil Service, a Member of tho 
Soeiely, has abridged the MuKP.eri Talibee or Travels of Mirza^ 
rboo Talib Khan, a work which along with much informntion 

• Vide Appendix to the Provisional CGiumiUct's Rep. Ko.2. p. la 

t Id. p. 24. ; Id. p. £3. i Id. p. 21. 

C 
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tltat U notr and interastin;^ to an Asiatic^ as well as mftnjr 
remarks, contains not a little trivial or even objectionable mat- 
ter TJje abridg^ement executed by Mr. Macfarlan eontains of 
coui'i^c only the valuable parts of the orig^inal performance. It* 
is jo'oposcd to suspend the puttin)^ it to press till lus jeturn to 
llic Pre^'ideucy, which is shoitly expected. 

In the iriferval, a member of your Conunittce, Mr. Montagu 
expects to be able to finish the maps required for the iliustra 
tioTi ®f the work. The same gentle man will have great pica- 
Fuio also in executing to the best of his ability whatever other 
ifnaps in the Roman or Asiatic characters it may be thought 
proper to annex to the various publications of the Society, 

This seems the proper place for stating that ^ Mr. Montagu 
is engaged in topographical and gcograpliical inquiries in a 
great measure subservient to the designs of the Institution^ 

« Their precise nature, extent, and purposes, will best appear 
from n paper, w hich w ill bo included in the appendix. 

Moon.shce Moohunimud Alim of the ilitidoo College, some 
time back prepared, under instructions given him, a set of 
Persian tables of words arranged under e.g.xurb, zirh 

zoorh, zarib, fyc,) as recommended in an article of the appendix 
to the Provisional Committee’s report. ^ Your Committee’s at- 
tention however has since been powerfully drawn to the prin- 
ciple of M. Dufief B Vocabulary, in which all the words ar%« 
iliuslrated by examples ; and a Member has engaged te pre- 
pare a set of tables, in which that principle bliall be combined 
with the arrangement according to meamres. In furnishing 
materials towards the collection, it is hoped that the extensive , 
Peisian reading of the Moosulman Members will enable them 
to be very useful auxiliaries. 

IV . — Arabic Department 

Soon after your Committee entered on their functions, the 
learned Shykh Chmud’ oosh Shirwanee presented the Society 
with four copies of his edition of the celebrated Arabic Dictiona- 
ry, tlie Qamoos ; and eight others were obtained by purchase* 
One of the twelve being reserved for the Society’s library, the 
renminder were dispersed as follows: five were presented te 
the Mudrusuh or Moosulmai College ef Calcutta ^ one te die 
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Hindoo Collf^e of Calcutta ; a?id ono to tlio Imamhanib o€^ 
Hooglee, founded by Salahoo'ddecnMoobimimud Khan , from th» 
funds of which Institution a contribation had been made to tha 
Society. A copy was transmitted to the Resident ac Dlhiee^ 
with ft request that he would present it, in the Sociefy's nauve^ 
to the most learned Arabic scholar of the plm-o or neighbour* 
hood, being also a teacher. A similar request accompanied 
copies sent to each of the following persons; the Resident at 
Lulchnow, the Governor General’s Agent at Moorsliidabad^ 
and the Persian Translator at Madras. 

Fourteen copies more, being all that remained for sale, hav* 
ing been recently purchased on favourable terms: one has 
been appropriated to the Mission library of Serampore, and 
the remainder^ (except one) it has been resolved to put at tho 
disposal of individuals eminent for learning, or for the support 
they have given to the Society, by their liberality oa thcii zea1.|| 

Mowluwce Syyid Hubban, a learned IJfghan, profoundly; 
skilled in Moosulman law, is at present printing at Kis own 
press an edition of the celebrated Hidaifuh of Moolla Boor 
ban’ooddeeu of Bookhara, in the original Arabic. While the 
extraordinary merit of this work as a repositoiy of law has 
been universally acknowledged, it hue been matter of com- 
plaint that we do not find in it that lucid order, and judirioua 
% massing of distinct subjects, which accelerate the pi ogress of 
the student, and render voluminous works commoumus fur 

I These individuals are the four Mooswlman members of the Com- 
mittee; Baboo Tariuee ChurunMitriU. Native Secretary; Nujeeb 
AkliooDsadab,a very learned and able Ufghan, who visited this capital 
in the suite of theHon’blc Mr. Elphinstone •, Mowluvce WUayut 
Husuo, Mooftee of the Calcutta Court of Appeal, to whom the Society 
is under great obligation^ for the seal exerted by him in making Ita 
objects known, and recommending It to his conntrymen ; Mirta 
Cazim Ulec, head Moonshee of the Persian Department, whose con. 
tributions to the Society’s fundi accord with his well known libe- 
rality ; and tlie following principal contributors in the conntry, via 

theNnwwabImtiya.’oodDowlab,of Lukhnow; Nuwwab Zyn’ooA 
deen, ef MoorAWab|d, and Nuwwab Ngsrut Jung, of Dhaea. 

C a 
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Hailj me and reference. The Editor, to obviate these objec* 
tions^ has added, besides some minor improvements, a set of 
references compiled with much assiduity. The j^cneral sub- 
scription for copies by tbe learned Moosulmans of the place 
testifies their sense of the Editor’s qualifications and of the 
practical utility of his undertaking, which your Coniuiittee 
has encouraged by subscribing in advance for 12 copies, at 
the moderate rate of 30 rupees, the terms olTercd to the public* 

Mowluvee Hubban is also preparing, at the instance of your 
Committee, a complete practical course of Arabic inflection, on 
m, plan recommended by Professor Lumsden, who kindly 
superintends its execution. It will mainly consist of two 
works already well known to the public: the sixty Arabic 
tables of Professor BailLie, (the Persian translation of which 
is knowu by Ibe name of Surji Bailuvee) and the Taleelat 
of Konhrii Ulco Jownpoorec, vrhich is a highly esteemed 
^ treatise on the permutations of letters in the inflections of 
Arabic verbs. It is proposed, op die completion of this 
compendium of Arabic inflection, which is considered to 
Xe at no great distance, tp priqt an edition of 2,000 copies. 

Meer Husun Ulec, a learned native of tliis country lately 
returned from England, qd bis departure for the Upper Pro- 
vinces left in the h&nds of the Rev. Mr. Thomason, a member 
cf your Committee, a compendiotts treatise on trigonometry^ 
to be put at tha disposal of the Society; but your Com- 
mittee considering that the appearance of such a treatise ought 
to be preceded by that of tiie more elementary parts of Mathe- 
matics, bavemade inquiries (hitherto fruiiless) for acopyof Uio 
Arabic Vcrsicpi of Euclid's celebrated work. Mr. 'J'hoinason 
has engaged as soon as a copy has been obtained to edit as many 
of the Books as it may appear advisable to publish at present 

y .^Sunscr,it Depafiment. 

Under this head your Committee have only to observe that 
tbe numerous and urgent claims of other deparlments have 
nut permitted them to adopt any measures for the pubilcaticm 
oiSunscrit works. 
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Vl,^English Department. 

Soon afttr the formation of thii Society, there appeared a 
Calcutta edition of Murray^ Spelling Book, in which a num« 
berof alterations and substitutions are introduced, that render 
the reading matter more suitable for the use of pupils of this 
country, unacquainted with the climate, peculiar products, 
scenes, and manners of Britain. Two hundred and fifty co- 
pies of this indianized edition have been obtained on favour- 
abfe terms, and (a small residue excepted) have been fur- 
nished for the use of the Hindoo College of Calcutta, a similar 
Institution contemplated at Jusur, the Barrack poor Park- 
School, the Free School of Chinsijra,%and other institutions ia 
this place and neighbourhood, besides supplies to the Upper 
Provinces. A completely Indianized Spelling book is how- 
ever still a desideratum. Mr. D’Anselme has undertaken 
to supply it; and bis labouis may bn ultiniatcly extended to 
the compilation of a complete series of reading books similar 
to those of Murray, but containing matter more suited to the 
circumstances of this country, and its local manners and 
icenei. )f no collection of this nature be as yet in readiness 
for the pr^ss, the circumstance is chiefly to be ascribed to the 
multiplicity of other objects, often of an urgent kind, which 
have occupied the attention of your Committee and of the 

Gentlemen who have contributed their labours to the fonvard- 

* ^ 

ing of the Society's desigps. 

It is of considerable importance to observe that, although 
such collections ought of course to be intrusted to 
some one person of judgment and experience, many indivi- 
duals may contribute materials whence to make a selection, 
by furnishing cither original pieces oi extracts from tbeir 
reading. 

Mr. D'Ansclme has prepared a set of Finglish exercises 
mn a plan bearing considerable resemblance to that of M. iJu- 
fief. The immediate object of that part ready for tlic press i*« 
to illustrate the irregularities of English verbs, but the scntca- 
pes used for this purpose at the same time contain a stor^ of 
jiscial vocables, phrases, and idioms of tkc bnignage. These 
f Kercices have tl)e test of experience in their favour, having 
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been found very useful in a sianuscript state in the English 
School of the Hindoo College. An impression of 600 copies 
has been ordered. * 

The European Secretary of tlue Institution has got through 
the press a portion of a work intitlcd The School boy's 
Friend," for the use of the bighec clascs in English schools. 
It is intended to be miscellaneous, but with a preponderanco 
of geographical matter. proposes suspending it for the 
present, in order to prosecute another work which he conceit 
to promise more immediate utility, \iz. an English abridge^ 
ment of the Travels of Mirza Uboo Talib Khan, to correspond 
with that executed in Psrsian by Mr. Macfarlan. Motes will, 
be annexed containing explanatory and collateral matter. 

A letter has very recently been received from the Rev. I>. 
Corrie, chaplain at Benares, in which he mentions his having 
been some time engaged in rendering Murray's Abridgement 
of his English Grammar into Ilindoostanee. for the use of 
such of the Natives as wish to acquire the English tongue^ 
and expresses his willingness, in the event of the School-book 
Society approving the choice of the work, to complete it os 
speedily as circumstances will permit. A specimen of what 
he has executed accompanies his letter. The Committee have 
with pleasure accepted Mr. Corrie’s offer, and resolved that 
the work shall be printed at the Society's charge, not dou\)t- ^ 
ing that, regard being had to the peculiar circumstances of 
the Upper Provinces, this performance will materially fa^ 
cilitate the acquisition qf the English language. 

With a view to the same object, the division of the English 
language, your Committee are disposed to attach the utmost 
importance to the compilation, on tlie hc&t principles and 
most appropriate plan, of Anglo-Asiatie Dictionaries, that is, 
of Dictionaries in which the terme of the I^nglisb languago^ 
•re rendered in any of the tongues of Asia. 

The object being in every such instance to furnish the most 
compendious means of enabling Hie Natives of these conn* 

* There had previously bean printed half that number of four 
pages ofEngluh Monosyllables^ with examples to 'illustrate their 
meaning. 
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tries to read with pleasure and profit the popular pit>ie works 
of merit ill the Eng^lish laaguage, as well as to hold familiar 
discourse in it, a regard to practical utility forbids, as being' 
worse than useless, tlie swelling the work and bewildering* 
the lenrner by the indiscriminate insertion of all the worda 
boloiighi^ to the laiiguage. Without attempting strictly to 
troce the line of demarcation (which may vary more or less 
ill the panicular instances) it may be safely afiirmed that ma« 
ny terms explained in the great work of our English Lexi^ 
cf»grapher may be omitted iritb positive advantage.f It should 
be the endeavour of every learner of a language to devote hin 
whole cflbrts, in the first instance, to ^the acquisition of that 
part of most common use in conversation and the writings of 
current and estecn|ed authors. This part wliich may be con-* 
eidered the core of the language being o^e mastered, the re-* 
niainder of his progress is easy. In the course of his reading he 
gradually discovers from the context the meaning of the more 
sincommon terms, or if necessary, he may consult a Die* 
tionary wTitten in the language Itself. The definitions of un-4. 
common or scientific French terms to be found in the ‘‘ Dic^ 
tionary of the Academy’^ are just as intelligible to an English* 
man who can read tlie popular prost compositions of that na* 
tion as to a native of France. 

-j^t may be remarked in the second place, that a Dictionary 
completely to answer its purposes, should contain well-choscii 
examples comprising the terms meant to he explained ; by 
which, in addition to the sjmonym or periphrasis in 
the known tongue, the meanings of wdtds are best elucidated* 
The mind of the learner is thus stored with a variety of puro 
idioms and useful phrases, while the admission of examples 
need not swell a Dictionary to an inconvenient size, as they 
will be sufficiently intelligi]^le w'ithout translation to those who 
can make any use at all of a work Vif the kind ; of which wo 
have a familiar instance and proof in Amsworth’s Latin-£n« 
glish Dictionary. _ 

f Many words in Johnson’s Dictionary rarely occur, iu ordinary 
reading, and even Englishmen in general h#e occasion to consult 
the Dictionary for their meaniDg «• g. okwlsri o6a/or| f/bbe§m 
Uihhir 4rr. {rei 
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It falls, in the third place, to be observed that experience ap;^ 
pears to have fully demonstrated the advantages resulting from 
the combination of European and Asiatic talent and labour in 
most if not all undertakings which have a reference to Orien- 
tal literature. For the compilation of any well executed and 
standard Anglo-Asiatic Dictionary, it appears absolutely in- 
dispensible. 

Your Committee therefore judge that it will be highly satis- 
fsctor}*^ to tlie Members of the Society to be informed that con-r- 
aiderable progress has already been made in arrangements 
which will go to obtain for the public the speedy and judicious 
execution of an Aiiglo^^ngalee Dictionary on the foregoing 
principles. Ram Comul Sen, who has printed a small part of 
the English and Bengalee Dictionary he hasjong been engag- 
ed in, is so convince^ of the advantages which must result 
fhiiii f-hnii <i4lupcluu, that he is willing to recommence the work 
on the new plan proposed. Three gentlemen well qualified for 
Ihe task, the Revd. Messrs. Eustace Carey, Yates, and Town* 
^ey, will cheerfblly contiibute their assistance. 

Your Committee, though they have not come to any definite 
Tesolution with regard to the nature and extent of the aid to 
be afibrded, conceive this undertaking to have the strongest 
claims on the patronage of the Society and the public. 

Though the preparation of an AnglO-riindoostanee, AngJ- ^ 
Persian, or Anglo-Arabio Dictionary on the principles above 
aketched cannot be considered to be so urgently required, 
yonr Committee conceive that, in the event of a large accession 
to the Society's funds, a part may even now be advantageously 
devoted towards supplying one or more of those important de- 
siderata ; and it is sufficiently obvious that the same selection 
of English terms and examples will in most instances suffice* 
lor alL * 

The adult natives who have sonfe acquaintance with our 
language, are now numerous ; and your Committee, on' good' 
tnfornMition, can state that the number of readers, and of those 
desirous of acquiring a knowledge of European seienoe is con- 
tinually increasing. •rt partly with a view to aid and 
atimulate theii cn(iaiil«B, tliat itwasrewWed to re-publidi 
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Your Cororniltcchai in concldsion to adv rrt to a very remarka- 
ble work which h.'if itron^lj attracted their attention, intitied 
** Nature Displayed, in her mode of leaching Lati|;ua?e to Man, 
Or a ui.'W and infallible metliod of acquiring a Language in the 
sitoitost time possibleii deduced from the analysis of the human 
ni v’, and consequently suited to every capacity ; adapted to the 
3^’f Rv N. G. Dufief, Philadelphia. The work bat passed 

thr'c editions in the United States. 

i'-ir i'on*j>riied in 2 vols. of which the first is hy far the most 
vobnible. 11 mainly connists of a vocabulary, in which the words 
aie cxcmp'ihrd as well as rendered by their English synonyms, 
.'"lis method of acquiiingor ttaching a lunguage, by embodying 
t woids in scnicnces aptly illuKtrative nf theit meaning and 
i i s * lius of ihc langiiusc, has been partially adopted by many ; 
luv i>uLt f w .is the firs! cleaily to sec the full extent of its utility, 
and ipply il ejilea.sivfly to practice. The truths of most import- 
ance to mankind couitimiily lie long dormant, acknowledged in- 
deed but not duiy piir^cd ; till some one gificd with common senso 
and sagacity sui p.vssiug those of his eoteu)|mraiics, points out to 
the world their momenlous practical uses and corollaries. 

Mr. Dufief has himself observed, what is indeed suflicietitly ob- 
vious, that his manner of teaching a language is not suited to the 
c:l^e of the French only. It is for this In^titutinn steadily to keep 
!«<’ prirM'iplc in view, and sciZe opportunities as they occur of ap.. 
plying it to all the languages within its spbeieof operation aud use- 

Aoiir f'htnmittce, adverting to the uncommon merit of the work, 
.nd roiisiilcring it,s dissciniualioii as calculated to produce just 
, Iciis ou the jiiibjcct itf .School books, aud furnish an admirable 
»■ Id for the preparation of many, have encouraged a proposed 
j jM.blicatiou in CuScuUa by subscribing foi 70 copies of tha first 
voIu;.<r ; at the same time sUpulatiog, with a \ieH to the interest of 
tlic public, a considerable rcd;ieiioo in'thc subscripiion price of 
the woik as originally fixed. 

VII. — Mncdlafitovs Proceedinos, 

On the Ist of May a resolution was passed, that any number of 
pci sons in the country forming themselves into a School Kook As- 
sociaiiou, auxiliary to the Soiklj, ainJcoircspoiuiiug with it, should 
le entitled to the full auiouat of ihtir annuul subset iptiuns in 
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school book^ at coi+ j»ncc. It is rf‘Conunciid<?d to tbe Mectinsf 
to estuhiish this ah a twelfth pcrinanent rule of th« Institu- 
tion. Tlie efttaM1^4h!uont of Branclies in the country is cal- 
TAilated to cncrcasc tbe receipts of the Suciet)', enlarfto 
the disttibuiiou of its publications, produce a ncir interest 
ill its procecdiui^a, call new iiiitrunicnla into action, ordinate new 
schools, lu the operations of an Institution, which prusidea 
the means of instruction hy lurnisbin/r a country with useful works 
it will be found that ihc demand and supply mutually auguieut ouo. 
another. 

It was resolved ou the 9tb of June to relieve the Treasurer from tbo 
trouble of collcctin); tbe couliibutions »f the S<»ciGty’s funds, and to 
annex that to the pievious duties of tbe Secretary, who is likcwiso 
the Libtaiian a nd« Depositary of the Society. 

This jiiiiction of oflices, with the gieat increase of correspondeneo 
which the establishment of Branches must lead to, will reuder thn 
duties too laboiious for a single Secretary. It is tlierefore rccom * 
mended to follow the example of many Societies in the United 
States, in distinguishing the dspartimuits of the Recording and 
of the Coiicspouding Secretary, an arrangement peculiarly suitable 
in the case of this Institution. It .^eefnH advisable in future to ap- 
point tbe following European Oflieers, with thsir respective duties. 

1. A recording Secretary and Collector, whuEhcall iu tbe former 
capacity keep the proceedings, and circulate papeis. 

"’li. A c<»rrespondiug Secretary, whose title denotes bis duties, 
anion;; which one of the most important will be the keeping up a 
couiLutiuicaihm wpli the Society's Blanches. 

3. A Trciisuier to rcccWc the sums rAalized by the Collector. 

lu order to facilitate and cncrease the means of coinmuuicutioa 
with lltc Natives, particulaily as it regards their contributions to the 
funds, and tbe uistilfnition ot books, it seems advisable to confer on 
two, instead of one of tlie eight uativo membeis, the olliciai character 

of Secretary. t 

VIII.-FUNDS. 

The accounts of the Treasurer present the following results. 

Rs. As. P. 

Total tcccipu up to the present date Sa. Rs. 17,iBa 4 ft 

Do. laid out in the purchase of ) ia 13 10 
tvovernuiciit i>ccuniies •• i ^ 

Do. Expended •..» 4,802 7 10 

l£;/270 5 8 

Balaoce In cash iu tbe Treas urer's hands «••••« ijVXl 14 4 
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The neminal capital of the OoTerDmeut accuritics (6 and 10 per 
eentn) ia iSa. Rs. 9.700, and nitb tbe interest due, the present \uluc 
]s about the same. There would therefore appear to be a total 
Tonrable balance of Sa. Rs. 12,611 14 4, and the payment of all 
the outHtanding demands would scarcely reduce it to 12,000 Rs* 
Thr sum due tp the Society by contributors on account of dt.nniicns 
a ill! annual subscriptions for 1817-18, the first year of the Society, 
js about 4,000 Us.but a proportion may be considered irrecoveiullc 
from deaths, removals, or oth^ causes. 

These facts speak loudly for the liberality of the public, tlie ge- 
neral sense in fa\onr of the design of the Society, and the confidence 
icposedintfae Managers. Your Committee however, while they 
return their warmest Hcknewledgments to the public for its |>ast )i- 
Ltcralily, would earnestly guard against the conclusion that the 
state of the balance piT'dudea the necessity of jan^reusing pccuuiary 
aid*. Though their proceedings do not exhibit a great actual rx- 
pcnditurc, every attentive render of the Report will perceive fl»at yic 
sugagcuioiits tliey have contracted are considerable, and the designs 
they have in conteiuplntion still greater. 'J he many editions oidei- 
cd to press, added to tbe nuiiicrdus and extensive wofks ulready 
cuptemplaied, with the new demands tliat will uaturally ari^e in the 
cou:bc oi the tjisuing year, muat fur mors tlnui exhatisl the prestnt 
funds. 1 he continued support ol‘ the public tliereluie is irost tc- 
speciiully and earnestly solicited. >Vithout ^licii bieady aiii, the 
iruportaal pluus of the Society must be gicatly ci .imped and cir- 
cumscribed; an event which your roinmiilec cannot anlicipciiev '> 
the} reflect on the cordial and general support w hich the Society Ik«s 
received, and see the handsome sums appended to the names of Na> 
lives as well as, Europeans in the general list of SMbseribejs and 
llonors. They euufidciitly believe that the cause of llie Calcutta 
$Scbpol-Book Society will be ;^pieeiatcd by a discerning public, 
that the spirit of liberally supporting this important Iiistitutiuii 
will rise with the demands for exertion; wud that tlie interests of 
an immense population, w!|;iefa possdsscs the strcngc!«t claims c 4 i 
our bcneioleiice, can never suffer fo«^ want of adequate encourage- 
inent to those who wie di&Jlutcrcfiitedly associated for thrir advance- 
ment. 

* Tli««nniml Bub.f ni'llon.i at present tniount onfv to .‘>000 h-iptus. a inini id- 
^urtirtcnt witliout aiiuaufni-* iiici casing a&b»orijftroii« to uitil Uc iuon.a*isjr 
^ills oil ibr Socictv'h cA.t';lioA>. ' ' 

" " 
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New Institutions in Cnlcatla for the Promo- 
tion of Education. 

SINCE the date of the Keport, Uu* estAblishiiient in tills Motrr.pulU 
of British India of two distinct Iiistitiitiogs for the and im* 

piovenicnt of education, has confericd additional importance on 
the Calciita Schooi^Houk Souf'iy, desiirncd for the “ cl.cjip or 
gratuitous supply ot book« useful m srliools and scniinurics Ji-.nii- 
The following documents, piihlished hy those new iiislif Mionv le- 
tpectivelvj will burve to elucidate their origin, uiles, and scope. 

Calcutta Diocesan Commiti li.. 

ox Monday, August :id, ISIS, at a special (it nr ial ‘..i - /-f ‘lie 
Conimittee, convened piiisuuiit to notice and agiecubis to c.u) i- 
tiuii, at the Bishop's Ituii&e, 

i»Kr.srNT, 

* J'Ae Utg}it Ueverend ihe honn Bisiiof of CAixrt ii A ( in the ( 

V 

• litr. A, Meacon Lining, John Herbert flurin^loiu 

• JJdirrj Sliephail, * George Vdmjy I'tiq. 

• /. Parson, D. iiaylvy, 

• Ihotuas 'lliomasony * Gordon Forbes, 

• — —'rhothus Foiettson, Hajor Macinnisy 

• ./. n . i-nq- F, C. Flowdcn, L,q. 

C, Tioicery L^ij, T. C. Pltncdetiy Lsq, 

• Jat.us EoLinsoti, Esq. i*. MuccHniock, Esq. 

George Sanndtrs, Esq. H. ^ ou.nSy ^*^1* 

Lieut. G. Vttcoty 

♦ Itev. Dr. Yovngy 

' Sccretdi i^s, 

♦ iUv. J. Ilautayne, ^ 

The names thus marked * form the School Comniliiee. 


A 
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The BTretin^ proceeded to consider the qnestron of the Establish- 
ment of Native Schools : and it was agreed provisionally, 

I. Tbat'it is expedient that Schools be established by this Commit- 
tee for the purpose of diiVusiog useful knowledge among the inhabi- 
tunti of the territory subject to this Presidency. 

That the Schools be primarily for the conveyance of knowledge 
in the languages of the country; but that Boys, distinguished by their 
proficiency in these, be removable to separate Schools, where English 
shall be taught 

3. That Donations be solicited from Members of the Diocesan Com- 
mittee and others, for carrying into efl'ect the preceding Resolutions, 
and also annual Subscriptions, the amount to be left to the option of 
the Subscribers ; and that the sums thus uccruing shall be applied ex- 
clusively and entirely to the aforesaid object, andbe annually account- 
ed for in the general report. 

4. That a separate Committee be formed for carrying into effect the 
above put poses, to be called the School Committee, and to consist of 
the Select Cominittee for the time being, and foui additional Mem- 
bers, being also Members of the Diocesan Committee. 

fi. That Messrs. Gordon Forbes, J. W. Shcrer,J. Robinson, and Rev. 
T. Robertson, be the four Members to be added to tlie present Select 
Committee to form the School Committee. 

6. That the Treasurer be lequestcd to keep a distinct account of 
all monie.s that may be received on account of the Schools. ^ ' 

At a second special general Meeting, held on Monday the 17th Au- 
gust, the Resolutions of the above Meeting were ratified and confirm- 
ed ; a Book was opened for Donations and Subscriptions, and it was 
resolved: 

I. Tliat Annual Subscriptions for the purposes of the School Com- 
mittee be payable from the Ibt Angurt in every year; but that per- 
fcn? beroniiiig subscribers at any other period, be liable only to be 
rilled upon tor a proportion of flicir subscription, from the com- 
mencement of the quarter in which lliey may subscribe, the four 
quarters being computed from the 1st August, 1st November, 1st Fe- 
bruary, and 1st May. 
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2. That the School Committee be requested to hold aa early Meet* 
liif;, on a day to be fixed by the President, for the purpose of consider- 
inji' and adopting any further measures, which may be advisable, for 
carrying their general purposes into immediate elTeet ; and that fu- 
tore Meetings of the School Committee be called by the President 
from time to time, as may seem expedient, a notice being given three 
days previously to any such Meeting. 

S.^ That any five Members of the .School Committee be competent 
to transact business, and to appropriate any part of the funds confrU 
bitted for schools to the objects of such contributions, subject to the 
contronl of the general Committee. 

4. That one thousand copies of the proceedings of the last and 
presSeot special Meetings be printed and circulated amongst the Mem- 
bers of the Diocelan Conimittee and the Public in general without 
delay. 

Air;osT 17, 161 d. 


Calcutta School Societv. 

$0 early as 1814, the necessity of some Institution for the establish- 
ment and support of Schools on the most improved and efficient sys- 
tem had engaged the attention of difiierent individuals, whose minds had 
been turned to the best means of promoting the moral and iiitciicctu- 

improvement of onr Indian fellow subjects. 

On the formation of the CALCUTTA SCIIOOLrTlOOK SOCIETY 
in 1817, it was thivi a question whether its designs might not conveni- 
ently be so extended as to comprize the Objects of a School Society ; 
but the general opinion was not in favour of tiiis consolidation. 

However, the importance of an Institution of the latter description 
contliiually becoming more apparent, after uumeroiib private confer- 
ences on the subject, severa} Gentlemen, Members of the Calcutta 
School-Book Society, held a Meeting oif the 24tb July, ISIS, for the 
purpose of considering whether the objects of that Institution would 
not be further promoted, with additional and important public bene- 
fits, by the establishment of a School Society. Accordingly it was 
agreed to request some of the Gentlemen present ,in concert with 
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Others nrhom they might desii-e to unite with them, to prepare the Plan 
of such an Associutioo; and after mnhing it known, to rail a (leiicral 
Meeting of persons disposed to join in it, for tlie ultimate ronsidera- 
tton and adoption of the Resolutions which might appear best calcu- 
lated for carrying the design into execution. The plan was then pre- 
pared nearly the same as now adopted, and was circulated, previous 
to a Meeting proposed to be held at the Town Hall, on luesddy, the 
1st day of September, when all persons disposed to promote the de- 
sign were invited to assemble. 

A General Meeting was accordingly held, very respectably at- 
tended both by the European and Native Inhabitants of Calcutta, 
and wrhich proceeded to t^e into consideration the Institution of a 
School Society ; when, 

J. H. IIarington, Esq. having been requested to take the Chair 
on the motion of the Lord Chief Jiibliee, and having stated the object 
of the Meeting, with the Rules suggested for the proposed Society, 
the following Rules and Resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

Rl'les of the Calcutta School Society. 

1. — That an Association be formed, to be denominated “ The Cal- 
CDTrA School Society.” 

2. — That Its design be to assist and improve existing Schools, and to 
establish and support any further Schools and Seminaries which may 
be requisite; with a view lo the more general diffusion of useful know- 
ledge amongst the inhabitants of India of every description, especiuluk^ 
ly within the Provinces subject to the Presidency of Fort William. 

3. — That it be also an object of tills Society to select pupils of dis- 
tinguished talents and merit from elenicntury and other Schools, and 
to provide for their instruction in seminaries of a higher degree; with 
the view of forming a body of qualified Teacheis and Translators, ^\llO 
may be instrumental in enlightening their country ui/.u. and improving 
the general system of edneation. When the funds of the lustitiitiou 
may admit of it, the maintenance and tuition of such pupils, in distinct 
seminaries, will be an object of importance. 

4. — That it be left to the discretion of a Committee of Managers to 
adopt such measures as may appear practicable and expedient for ac- 
complishing the objects above stated, wherever local wants and faci- 
lities may invite. 




5.-“Tluit no system of education sliall be iutroduced, nor any book 
used, in the schools under the «*'ieliisi\t roDiroi of ibis Society, with- 
out the snuction of the Committee of .Manapjors; and that the school, 
books approved bv the Committee, as far as They may he procurnhle 
from fh^ Calcutta School-Cook Society, shall be obtainqd from that Af- 
iociation. 

fh— That in furtheTanee of the objects of this JSociety, Auxiliary 
FcIjooI Associations, founded upon its principles, be recommended 
and encoura^e l throughout tbq country ; and especially at the princi* 
pal cities and stations. 

7. — Tliat a Committee of Manasters fo^; conductinj? the htwiness cf 
this Institution be elected annuallv, at a Cfereral Mcctln/r of Snb<;rrlb. 
ers to be held in the month of Jaiiufti^. at the Town Hall of Cnicutta. 
The f!i!»t Annual ivfpcting to take place icthe month of January, IH.'O. 

8. — That the Committee, inclusive of official raemhers, rpn^ist of 
ttvciity-foiir persons; of whom sixteen to be Caropeans, or their do- 
scendunts, and eight Natives of India; a:;dthat hve members consti- 
iplv a 

*}. Thnt a ruropean Recording Secret'try, a European Corrcipon 
ding '^eeretarv, two Native Secreiarle?, a Tiea'^iiior, and a Collector, 
be appointed; .vho shall be ex-uffido Members of the Coininltlcc. 

It).- That all persorjs subscribing any sum annually to the funds of 
In’ititution .‘hall be considered Members of the .’Society, be enti- 
tled to vote at the. annual election of Managers, and be tlicmielves eli- 
gible to the Commitioo. 

II. — 'fhat the Committee be empowered to fill up from among the 
Members of the Society any vacancies that may happen in thoir ovm 
nniiiber, and in the official situations above specified, within the pe- 
riod of one annual election of Managers and another. 

13. — That the Committee also empowered to cult a General Mceu 
ing of the Meinbcrs of this Society, tvh^never circumstances may ap« 
pear to require ib 

13. — ^That the names of Subscribers and Henefartors, and a state* 
ment of receipts and disbursements, be published annually, witlia Ro* 
port of the procMdiogi of the ConinQim». 
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also that the following Gentlemen be elected 

3Ieml>crs of the Committee of Managers for the remainder of the pre- 
sent year, and till the period of the Annual Meeting to be held in Ja- 
nuary 1820* 

JLm'lfle Sir Anthony BulUr^ S. Samuel Robinson, Esq, ' 
John Herbert Haring ton, Esq, Mr, David ILre, 

William Orton, Salmon, Esq, Mouduvee Mirza Cazim Vlee Khan, 
John Pascal Larkins, Esq, (Mecr Moonshoe in the Pefsian 

Gordon Forbes, Esq, »Secrctaiy'| Office.) - 

George dMoncy, Esq, Mowluvee Wilayul IlusunJMvofU r* 

Joseph Uarretio, Senior, Esq* the Calcutta Court of Ciiciiit.) 

Rev, Dr, Car^y, Mowlavce mneJi Vlte, (Vukcel of 

Rev, Henry Tounley, the Raja of Benares.) 

Rev, William Yates, Ahu luvee Koot\wnnul)ce, (Vnkcel 

George James Gordon, Esq, of the Nuwwah of Rampoor.) 

Lkui, Francis Irvine, Baboo Radha Madhuh Bumoojya, 

Edward Sheffield Montagu, Esq, Baboo Rasomoy DuU, 

Stephen Laprimaudaye, Esq, 

15. — That to complete, the number of the Committee fixed by the 
eighth Resolution, the Members above elected be authorized to add 
two Natives of India, being Hindoos ^ and eligible under the tenth Re- 
solution, as Annual Subscribers. 

16. — That Lieut. Francis Irvine, and Edward Sheffield Montagjj^ 
Esq. who hold the situations of European Recording SciTetai y, and 
European Corresponding Secretary to the School-Book Society, and 
have kindly tendered theirmervices to perform the" duties of the same 
situations for this Institution, be elected thereto accordingly ; viz. 
lieut. Irvine to be Recording Secretary, and Mr. Montagu to be Cor- 
responding Secretary. 

17. — That Mowluvee Mirza Cazim Ulee Khan be appointed one of 
the Native Secretaries to this Society ; and that the selection of the 
otiicr, from the four Hindoo Members of the Committee, be left to the 
Committee of Managers. 

18. — ^That Joseph Barretto, Senior, Esq. be appointed T'reaiurer to 
the Calcutta School Socie^ ; and that all conUibutioni on account of 
this Society bo paid into his hands. 
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19. — ^Thal .Stephen Laprimaudaye, Esq. be appointed Collector for 
this Society, to collect the amount of all Uouationf and Subscriptions, 
and pay the same to the Treasurer. 

20. * -ft was further unanituously resolved, on the motion of Mr. J. 
HobinM)!!, seconded by Mr. Forbes, that tlic cordial thanks of this 
Meeiiiijj bo given to Mr. Harington, for his very able conduct in the 
Chair, as well as for the benevolent zeal which has conducted the Cal- 
cutta .School Society to so promising a state. 

21. -— It was also resolved, that the Proceedings of this Meeting be 
printed and published in the English, Persian, and Eeugalee Lan- 
guages, for general information. 

(Signed) J. H. IIARINGTON, Chairman.*^ 

In explanation of the above Rules, particularly such as relate to the 
constitution of the Society, and the management of its business by a 
Coiniiilttce composed partly of Europeans and partly of Natives of In- 
dia, it appears sudicieut to observe, that attention has been given to 
the existing Uuies of the Calcutta School-Book Society, which have 
been very sc'mtnally approved, and appeared to furnish the best exem- 
plar for a sister As.sociutioii, having in view the same beneticciit ob- 
ject; the intellectual and moral iiuprovemeut of our Indian fellow 
subjects. 

I'he obligations national and individual, arising from the Providen- 
tial establishment of the British Powet in India, to promote the gra- 
dual attainment of the important object above stated by all practica- 
blc means, consistent with a due regard* to the received opinions of 
the people whose benefit is intended, have been explicitly declared by 
the Legislature of the United Kingdom, as well as by the highest local 
Authority. 

It has also been observed, in a public discourse by His Excellency 
the Maniuis of Hastings in his capacity of Visitor of the College of 
Fort William, that “The amendment must begin from the lowest step. 
It is only by facilitating and encouraging the education of a rising ge- 
neration, that anything solid can be done; a process to which I ainsa* 
tisfied the parents will every where be found eagerly diiposed| from 
what they have seen of the advantages of our science'* 
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It would be superfluous to Add eajr thing to the above authoritative 
statement on the utility of schools and somiiiai les for the purpo<<e of 
did using useful knowledge amongst the Inhabitants of India ; and it is 
confiUontly hoped that a Society) exclusively intended to establish, sup- 
port, or as.sist, such schools and seminaries, and encouraging the Na- 
tives thcnisclvcs to share in carrying into effect designs so conducive 
to their iiioi hI welfare, will receive universal countenance and aid from 
every description of persons, both European and Asiatic. « 

It may however bo proper to observe, that ninncrous applications 
made to persons already engaged in the work of education, tor the es- 
tablishment of new schools, attest the increasing desire of instruction 
amongst the Natives of InGia; whilst the frequent necessity of declin- 
ing compliance, from the want of pecuniaiy andothcr means, eviuces 
the need of a general and united effort for their shpply. 

‘Without meaning to disparage the efforts of any existing Institutions 
whose designs embrace the advancement of tuition, but on the contra- 
ry with the most cordial good will towaids them anddesire of co-oper- 
ation with them, it may be justly stated that even with regard to ele- 
mentary Schools a wide held remains unoccupied. 

But the Calcntta School Society docs not limit its views to tliat sin- 
gle object It is allowed that no plan for enlightening the mass oi‘ the 
people of these extensive and populous ))roviiicos can be e\pci-ted to 
succeed, without the adoption of systematic measures for providing a 
body of qualified Teachers and Translators from among tlionisol vw 
These will be eminently useful, by their instrnciions, conversation, 
and writings, >in diffusing just ideas and useful know ledge; and through 
their instrumentality the stores of learning and science accumulated 
in our language wil{ be transforred into tlip vernacular tongues of tUo 
Country. 

Towards forming .such a body the most efficient and direct means ai« 
obviously afforded by systematically acting pn the principle of scUctifu^ 
which is popular ainong the^Natives, ^nd highly approved by tho.o 
whp have reflected most maturely on thp means of iipprovirig tlio hu- 
man race. The principle has accordingly been distinctly recognized 
in the 3d Rule of the Institution; and should ihc liberal and pcfnin- 
nent support of a discerning publicenable its Managers to act on it* \ 
tenslvely flind with vigour, it Cfutnet be doubted that thp happlost ir 
suits will follow*^ 
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In tliree months from the establishment of the Calcutta School So- 
ciety, the contributions to it were Sa. Rs. 9,S99 as donations, and Sa. 
Rs. as annual subscriptions. A considerable proportion of both 
has been contributed by Natives, principally Hindoos. tVhen fncoura* 
ged by European example^ cooperation, and conde^ceniion, the opulent and 
learned natives evince a laudable wilhnjtuess to aid in the cfl'orts mak- 
ing to improve the condition .ind character of the inhabitants of this 
conntiy. It is aninterestiiif^ and encouraging fact, that besides the Hin- 
doo College, almost entirely founded on the contributions of that class 
of the Natives whose appellation it bears, there arc now no less than 
four philanthropic losUiutioiis in this metropolis or its neighbourhood, 
whose funds are derived partly from European partly fioiii Native li* 
berahty. These are, the Calcutta SchuoUBook Society, the Calcutta 
Leper Asylum, the Calcutta School Society, and the Institution for 
the encouragement of Native Schools, under the management of the 
Sarampore Missionaries. 
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No. II. 

Letter from three Hindoos^ engaged in trans- 
lating Fergusons Astronomy. 

To Baboo Tarinny Churn MiiinK. 

" Native Secretary to tbc CaJcutta .Schoui Book Society. 

Sir, 

** Having frequently been led to observe, that an essay on iiriglisb 
Astronomy translated in the Beiigallee language, would be of gi cut iiti* 
Bty and service to numbers of oiir young Native Brethren, who as yet 
have DO knowledge of the^ English Arts and Sciences, and having also 
sufficient reason to believe, that by the knowledge to be derived from 
these Sciences, besides the several other conveniences and advantages 
the work may produce, the long rooted superstitions and prejudices of 
our fellow Coiintry>men maybe entirely eradicated, we are induced to 
translate Mr. James Fergusson’s easy Introduction to Astronomy, in the 
language that is in common use among ourselves to convey an idea of 
that .Science to our Native Friends and as in the Original to illustrate 
it with Copper Plates. 

llifs translation will be put to press as soon as a sufficient number 
of Subscribers are obtained to defray the cxpcnccs of printing Ac. to 
be printed on the best Patna Paper with a clear and new Type, and to 
contain about two liiiiulred pages Ortavo size ; a Specimen of which is 
herewith transmitted to yon; and if it should appear likely to be of aSTy 
use or benefit to the public and should meet with your approbation, 
we earnestly implore your^Patronage andcncuura.geiiieut by siibsciib- 
ing to as many copies for (lie use of the Calcutta School Book Socie- 
ty as you may think iiccessary in case we shall be induced to conti- 
nue our exertion and we will consider ourselves under the highest ob- 
ligation to you. 

“ Price to Subscribers, w..., Sa. Rs. 4 
“ Ditto to Non-Ditto, .... i 

We have the honor to be, 

« Sir, 

Your most obedient and very humble Servants, 

** BritjoMoiiUN DijTT, 

“ Mohks CHUVnER pArui, 

“ Hwjro Chlm)er Pal mi,’* 
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[7/ir ])affr, ihmghhng dif^tslhiff. is only now hasient'd to 

prm after mohy vmvndoWe ihhnfH in the rr^vlar puhUcathn qf lltia 
liepori and Appendix, Durinf^ the 3 montliK after the Report appeared 
hi aktetSy the Serretaries qf this Society urremvehenffaged by ike efforts 
inseparable from the rise of a new institution (the Cat„ .School Soc.;^ 
•Wii, subsequently hare, ken impeded by ill health and absence of tkg 
Correap. See, at sea during pait of Aov. and pee.] 


Queries on the Statistics of India. 

Among the various (Icaigng of the School-Book Society for Uic pro- 
motion of useful know ledge, the ditfusionof geographical information 
among the Natives of India is one of much iMiporlaiicc ; the. ideas 
they entertain of the geography of their own country, and still more 
of the world, being always vague and often erroneous. 

The plain statement of real facts easily imlucos the decay of error: 
nor can we do better than furnish for the natives .such an abund- 
ance of facts for their perusal as shall at once invite them by study 
to the exercise of their minds, and atlord them solid instruction. It 
is therefore gratifying to know lhat one or two treatises on Geogra- 
phy generally have been already undertrikcti f and promise to be high- 
ly inlcresting to our Asiatic fellow •subjects. 

Particular accounts howeicr of the. several provinces and inferior 
districts into wliicb Hindoostan is divided arc yet to be undertaken, 
tlic compilation of which from authentic rdatcrials would present a 
mass of arranged and digested information, as uimcIi h fle.sidoi atum to 
ourselves as to the Aatives, and valuable in a political point of view 
to the masters of these wide dominions. 


♦ Vid. Report, p, 10, 

+ ne Goladhyay by ih^ Serampore MissiomarleR already puUislud, and 
another preparing under the patronage of the Calcutta SehoohUook So- 
ciety, Vide Report, p. 5. 
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Thon^h the clrcnmstances of the country and the active employ- 
ments of most Europeans in India have hitiierto presented many ob- 
stacles to gcoj^raphicai and statistical researches, yet much informa- 
tion of an interesting kind would be gathered were individuals to con- 
tribute according to their several means. Scarce any in acquiring a 
knowledge of their duties or in (heir intercourse with others can 
fail to obtain local information of some description, which whether 
nuicli or little is intrinsically valuable where it is derived cgi the 
spot. 

Independent of the materials to be found in many oxisting publish- 
ed works of acknowledged merit b and official documents at tbe Pre- 
sidency, which the writer is consulting or may have further arce/ss to, 
lie 1ms reason to calculate from the private encourag^'ment andas^'st- 
ance already an'orded him on more genend aid in prosecution of his 
enquiries into the above subjects; and it is hoped they will meet wi»h 
the favorable attention not only of Gentlemen holding official situa- 
tions, but of those in the IndigO'line and others employed in mercan- 
tile pursuits ovei the country: most of them have frequent mean:; of 
fiirnishNig valuable lot'll iufoirnution connected with the statistics of 
the country as to the real state of its agriciiltuip mannfu'iures :md 
commerce, and the impiovemcnt of which they ure resp<'c»ively i aoa- 
blc ; the mode of cultivating and comparative value of Uu*. products 
of the country; the employment and coiidilion of dilfercm classes of 
people, dfc. iSce. 

From the contributions thus expected, a compilatiou «Vf highly iwe- 
ful matter could be digested, ihe substance of which would serve n<it 
only as a book for native schools; but the original materials, beooiii- 
ing gradually enlarged, would serve towards a valuable account of 
each Zilah or district, the due execution of which must rest on the 
joint contributions of many. 

These accounts, however partial at first, in a very moderate time 
would form local schoobbooks for tbe schools of the respective Zi- 
lahs, where accounts of places andthbigs about their own ueighboar- 


t Those of Reuncll, Colehrooke, Ward, the Vth R(p.wt of the Ho. of 
Com, on the E. /. Ca.’s t^aiis in IS 12, loith its voluminous and ooluabls 
Appendix, Hamilton s Gazetteei', and the mass qf t\ L Papers gtnevallif^ 
which abound with much coUaleral i^ormUion on such sul^ecis qf en» 
quiry, 
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liood first c*npaj»e the attcsiTion of tho harnrr^.* As further 
inforouUion wus coiTiiiinuicatcd,iinffiovf dcjdItIon5 could be put forth; 
and in thus cndeavouriu^ to MippU tin* tlotiiHud ^ive a frcbli stiniulns 
to enquiry, and a disposition to ^hare in coiilributinj; materials so 
soon convertible to the public use, which would ''Mend itself fo flie 
natives ihciiisclves, who have scaicoly known lutlicriol^' to attri- 
bute such enqniricb to any motive bevond tli.U of tnnpoiarv interest. 
Such, with the gradual knowledge acquired by ourselves of the real 
state of the country and its people, would he the collateral benefits 
derivable from a concentration of the united endeavours of each, ac- 
cording to his means, to augment the (juanlum of information relative 
to subjects so important or iiitercsting to tdl clas'^es. 

Impressed with the jiersiiasion that mnny would willingly contri- 
butc lovvartis these » united ends, were their coin enirnco and time, 
consulted by having their attention directed to ppccific subjects of 
emiiiiry, the writer embiaces this opportunity of subinilling the fol- 
lowing outline of the principal subjects, it being pixuniserl that ili'^y 
are intended only as a key to enquiry, to be used as far as IneuI eir- 
cnmstanccs or the situation of the iuformaiit may clielale. Tliej 
will be shoitly circulated in dntinet portion*^ (the subjects being more 
amplified) through any friends or individuals who min kindly aid 
their advantageous dispersion, and will be si nt willi inucli pleasure 
to those who may please spontaneously to apply for them. 

Whatever materials and a^sj^fanre he maybe eiilrinted or fiiored 
with, he shall be glad to use his leisure in furlbciing any endeavors 
toT augment and diffuse a satisfactory acquaintance with the country 
and people of liindqostan hitherto confessedly imperfect. 

r. S. MoNTAOtr, 

* Tkf piuu $0 happily deriaeti hy Ihv Senitnpare I^J issuninrirty hy irhuk 
the most adravci’d scholars of the indiunviu^ SihovlSf for those partly 
native, originated and eonductid altogether hy mtivis of the cnmitnf) 
arethuroughly taught the con(€nt§ of fhe^* .^icieiitific’ or rather Inshvc- 
tive* Copy-books/* fVid. Second Repoif oV Seramporc Institution for 
Mative Schools, p. 34—45.J must in its cofiseyitences introduce into those 
schools the spontaneous nse of piinted books for the learners in geueial ; .so 
that tlu demand for a school-book qf local interest for the use of the aggre* 
gate schools qf a district under this system may be very considerable* 
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To satisfy ail who may be disposed to aid the above plan that 
the application of the mateiials requested will be made available for 
the purpose slated in a reasonable time, the writer has the pleasing 
to state that he is planning a work on a moderate scale, preserving 
the due medium between a meagre catalogue of facts and the mi- 
tiuteiiess ofTctail, which could only be obtained here and there in a 
rlegree di.^^proportionutc to other parts oftliewoik, or nnfavorablo 
to its early publication. It is to he upon the plan of that interesting 
coiiipondiimi of Dr. Aikin (a w^ell known and judicious friend of edu- 
cation') called Ettfilaml DtUneuled ; or a Geographical Dfscripiion rf 
nrry County in Enf:land and II ale^ uiih a concise Accovvi of Us most 
important Products natural and artificial : u'ith outline Maps of all the 
Counties'* Those who have seen this work may judge for tliemsehef 
bow easy it would be with the moderate ai<l of any friends to useful 
knowledge in raeli Zilah in Jkuigiil to form an interesting work of a 
similar kind ; which, were it to go no farther than Dr. Aikin’s, would 
not only become a d(*si ruble book in ^Schools, but prove a manual not 
altogether unru eeptatih' to the Service and Europeans generally, 
n inusr be liable lo many imperfections in its first execution, but will 
b(' easily suM eplible of improvement. Rehing on the readiness of 
others uUo to assist, the writer will hoiu* ere long to ofl’er t!ie first 
fiuits of his gleanings under the title of ** Btn^al delimaled, ** to be. di- 
vided into 3 Paris, agreeable to the division of the Zilahs, comprising 
llengal Proper (inclusive of Hhagulpoor in Piliar, and Mednipoor and 
(’iittaek in Orissa') iiiid(*r the judicatures of the 3 Circuit Courts of 
i'alnitia, Dacca, and Moorshidabad; viz. 

Pnvt 1. Cal. Circuit (with City), 1. Cal. Suburbs or Piincbawungaon, 
2. 'Hie 21 Pnrgnnahs, 3. jessore or .Tusiir, (Roosna Arc.), 4. Hoogiee, 5. 
>i»;d\.i (Kisliniuigiir), fi. Riirdwan, 7. Jimgiil Muhals, 8. Mednipoorj 
audO. Cuttack orCiituk, (the. 2 last in Orissa Proper), with anApptn* 
dix including the Foreign .Seltlcmcnts. 

Part II. Dacca Circuit (with City), 1. Moyiminsiugli, (Ghoraghat, 
Atiya, CoryalmrecAc.), 2. Silhut.^.Dj'icca Jilalpoor or Zilab Dhaca, 1. 
Rarkergiingc or Rakirgun|j, 5. 'iipoora, fi. Chilticong or Chatigaou. 

Part 111. Moorshidabad Circuit (with City),l. Jbi jshabcc, (Rajmuhal, 
Retoriya,an(lMulinioodshahee &c.), 2. Beevbhoom, 3. Bhagulpoov (in 
JVihar Proper), 4. Poorniya, 5. Dinajpoor, fi. Rungpoor (Cooch Ihhar, 
Kiingamatee, See.); or total 19 Zilahs: each to he accompanied with 
an outline Map, ami an Appendix comprising alphabetical list^ ot the 
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ffindpal villages, polymetrical tables, See, For this work, and also for 
an fic^ayinorc partirnbirly towards an Arrouni geographical, statisti- 
ril, and historical of the 2i rnrjsrnnnnhs, includinjc; a peneral view of 
the rise progress and present state of Calcutta, Mr. INI. requests and 
will tbankfnlly acknowledge any assistance, or corniminication , ad. 
dresspfl to himself privately, or as Corr. Sec. of the Calcutta School- 
Book Society. 

iV. If, Replies on the foUoivin^ subjects the more minute and direct in 
their local application will Iw the more accurate^ and generally afford more 
satisfactory data for jud;^inf: the circumstantcs of other neighbouring parts 
not so immediately within notice. 


Queries relating to the principal headsqf enquiry, 

I. ClfOROOIlAPlIV 
of the District, 

(. I. Extent and appearance, 

Qn. 1. General form, and how far compact and advantageous, or 
ijtherwisr? 

2. Boundaries how far dearly defined and whether natural or 

artifidnl? 

3. T.ength and width in extreme^ > 

4 . Computed superficies in square hecglias or acres? 

6. Face of the district ccncrally r i. e.wlifilier plain, hilly, junglce, 
cultivated, waste j or diversified by rivers, inarslies, 

{. 2 . ^oil. 

6. Nature and color of the soil generally, at the surface, and 

below ? 

7. Itscensi«tcnce : whether stiff or free, loose and friableorclavey ; 

heavy, or light and* sandy r or having strata of cuiicur, 
rock, &:r,? 

techniiMl or local terms on all subjects as known to the 
natives are much wished for. 

8 . Its quality as to richness or poverty ; and general capability 

of cultivation accordingly? 
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0. Vegetation luxuriant or otherwise, and at what period? 

JO. General level of the district? 

11. What portion subject to inundation from the rains or other- 
wise? and banks of the rivers generally high or low? 

19. Hilly or high land where ; of what description, and how 
covered? 

IL HVDnoOAPHY &c. 

I. 3Iarine, 

Qn. 1. Extent and nature of the sea-coast or its bays creeU At 

2. Account of its tides, coontertidcs, soundings, Ac. f 

3. Of its rocks, shoals, sands, shallows Ac.? 

4 . Of its head lands, points, harbors, and distance and bearing of 

one part from another? 

The magnetic variation and any astronomical observations which 
fix the Long, and IaiU of any place will be a useful addb 
tioo. 

2. Inland mterg, 

3. Description of each river according to its relative lixe and 
importaiire? 

0. Which have their origin in the district, and whence? 

7. General course in length and diicctioii? 

3. Extreme breadths and depths in the dry and rainy seasons, and 
how far fordable at each period, and for what vessels or 
boats navigable? 

0. Nature of the bed of the river and its bahks? 

10. How far liable to alter in its course at ditferent seasons, and 

wliat changes has it undergone informer periods, and from 
what supposed causes? 

11. Encroachments of the river regular and gradual, or sudden, 

and uncertain as to place? • 

12* W^here do any streams not perennial (caneenudee) appear; 

what is their size, and for what period do they flow? 

IS. Islands, churs, or sand banks in what part of the river ? 
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14 « fiy description or local denomination, kndisii amoni; the 
nativest ('as connected oj^proxiinate by afoi d totha a^oin« 
ing estate or land, or in the mid stream r) and whijt oomil- 
derabic ckurs &o. are in such a situation as to be consider* 
ed Govt, property? 

l5. Kxteiit and deseri|)tion of alluvial depositions? 

IG. iVauks bow far subject to decay or falling in ? 

17. Length and period of ibc iiiuiula lions? 

ffj. How far are such restricted bj ombankincnts, (dotible. or single)? 

19. General quantity of llie depo* 4 itiDns of the river. :ind hnw 

far is the sediment licfitificial to cultivation r 

20 . ti bat dry beds ofrUers are discctuijblc, and what is known 

of the 111 ? 

21. Names of the «^ovM al 'Streams in every part of their course ; 

in w'bai*in'itanees does the local nomenclature of rivers 

ilitlcr, andlp wbat extent? 

. ■ » 

3. Artificial waters. 

22. Sitoalioti and course of any or other artidcial sf icam ; 

and tiieir distinction as altogether artificial, or natural 
streams, manually ami periodically w'iileued? 

23. Tor wbat purpose made, and svilli what navigation connected? 
21. State of inland navigation generally, and bow fai ad\anta< 

gcous to the disVrict? or farther requircvl? 

8 . 1 . Sitii.iiioii of aqueducts, large tanks 6iC, and of what 
publih utility ^ 


4 . Lakes 

20. Extent situation and nature of any lakes &c.? 

2T. With wliat rivets connecte.d? 

28. Extent of any marsbe-s, (JheeU)’Sec, with what production ca« 

vered and how occyipied, or of what use? 

29. In what progress toward dratnhge, and to what extent ne* 

ccssaiy or beneficial? 
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ni. CUM4TF, Weather, &c. 

Qn. !• Is spring dry or moist ^ early or late, generally? 

8. Duiation of the seasons rcspccUvely? and how distinguish* 
^ ed by natives? 

9. Estimated quantity of rain, at particular seasons. 

4 . Atraospliere often clouded^ 

>^liat winds are picvalent at each season respectively *. their 
nature and influenrc on the coiinti}? and aie they vety 
variable? 

6. Hot winds at what period ; their force, effects, and duration: 

and by what cine urns tances tempered'^ 

7. Dews w hen and in what quantity ; and their cflccts when 

very great? ^ 

8. Had whether fieqocnt or otheiuibc, and at what pciiods? 

0. Prevalency of fog% mists ; oi ot iiiirag^ or deceptious appear* 
ance of water {pirahf dlwhh^i)^ 

10. Arc hoar frosts fieqneiit or injniious? 

11. Icewhcrc produccdnatiirally, bow long, andlnsiliat quantity? 

12. Do any peiiiiLious exhalations or miasmata prc\ ad any wheie? 
What earlhquakcb or natural phtvuomcnaaie on leeoid, and 

of what ficqucncy? 

14. What icroid ofothcr extraordinaiyphsenoraena in the district 

(of any pai’ticular drought, taimnc, hot wind, ^bc. ^ aud 
excess or deficiency of laiu, winds, inoibtvre \c.) 

15. Average height of the thermonieter in each season. 

IG. A\cragc of tlic bai/mietcr in each season. * 

17. Average oi the hygrometer at diilciont seasons. 

%•— Meteorological observations for a senes of years in any place 
atlord data of considerable use and arc parliculatiy rc* 
^ quested, for whatever years to be had. 


IV. HisTonir, Topography, &c. 

1. Hittory and local Dicuiom* 

Qu. 1. la what records arc the earliest accounU of the district, and 
how far deserving of credit? 

^ Aacieat aiteat of tho district in question, and ancient Hindoo 
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ditUioni ; their Dames^ and how far fttill preterTed locally 
amonf; the Hindoos P 

8. IVho are tbd nitpposod aborif^incs of the country^ and what tra* 
ditionn arc known of them? % 

4. By what chieftains ori.ainally possr«iscd, and what is recorded 
of themselves, their descendants and families, of their 
works and lives? 

fi. 'When did the Government assume a regular shape and 
tliroiigh whom? 

'B hat accounts exist of the rjyas and of their successive dy« 
nasties and of the stale of tlic country under them? 

7. At what period was the eomiiry iavadod, or possessed by 

foreigners, and whence and under what circumstunces did 
they coined 

8. "H hat cmignuions of the people are on record? 

9. To what territorial changes has the district since been sub- 

ject under its successive rulers, and at what precise periods? 
Here data for chronological lists of the successive kings or rajas, 
and their viceroys, naibs or subordinate rulers, civil and 
military, arc of importance. 

10* 'Hhat is known generally of the state of the country compar- 
atively under the Moghul and former dynasties os to 
good govt. ? 

11. Names by which the district and iti divisions were severally 

known and designated in the Aycen Acbercc,'* and under 
, wdiat Surcar and Soobuh of Acber. 

12. Under whafChuclah other terms) were the same divisi- 

ons included under the Nuwwabs, Nazims, or Decwaiis, on 
the decline of the Moligul Govt.? 

13. Present Govt, of the district in each department, and under 

W'hat description of principal olbcci s. Kiiropeaiiatidnatlive. 

14. Number and prevailingmames of the piescnt divisions of tht 

diitrict-^wheihcr * 

, Purgtmuhf or 
Jdundulf 

^ Tum/, (tump,) er 
Gird ifc. Ac. 

ll» Number and name of the thanai or magisterial iubdivirfiBi. 
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%♦— An €UmologIral ind^x to the names of places amone Wnitli is the 
841110 io( uirftK'c ot teimuititions, and the of iianiesof 
pUcoh sreHerally, h<ihva)<^ dtsir^iblc , parlicaUrl) if it throw 
li^ht on an)r lustoiloal (art and doriM d tjon aiix local, 
rircuiii* 4 t<iiicc»^ oi ^'xliibits thebuurct ot u prebcnt iuiiuptod 
name. 


J. 2. Spei.fit Qicoupt o / euih ihn m* 

Ifi. 1(4 shape, and limits nataral orotheiwise, niid b^ tvlni tba 
'' * nas honndoil'^ 

17. Names of each Putgunuh^ T*arttf, JffuifUct Cu^'inh 6 lc, oi 
other subdh idou in any thana respect i\ vU . 
c iB. BIttmtiou of the chief town of a thana, and of the iPoidoncHS 
and ruchihiii^ of the difloiont ofliirers of Oo\ eminent, and 
of the niiunUc and other «>tatiohs of natlsc offiecis in cdifi 
depaTtinent. 

, a 

^ <.2. Topnifi apitp of th^ ihatin frrnc; a7/i/. 

Held mliny of the fineries’ under the foimer heads Mill pond tu. 
fdmilar snhjerts for locdt enqniiy as to 
QiialtH of tlie soil > 

2th T)escription oftho mode of cultivation requned^ 

'21. l.q|id how occupied^ 

22. Qnantitv jf water, dr waste ^ 

22. Weet of Inundation or rain ? ^ 

24. Itow wooded ; and si7e, quality, and name of fiiiit and^>tllct 

iisefifl trees iif the thana ^ * 

%• Sketches and plans of the town and snbnrb viltacres or of the 
^ thana wmH he a nseful arrompanunejit to the above. 

25, llivisioa of a town in.ward' 

< 2d« No^ of brick houses^ 

. 27« tiled houses? ^ 

22. — of atcaw or thatched dov? 

* Q!f uni^dblted dwolMtfi^ 

|2 proportion faotftreqii Itindoes and 
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tt, Xre intes uut Auhates believed i» be in an equal proportion f 
33. Names of the principal Knmeendam of the thana^ and arhero 
resident, and inwhat rircumstances grKerally? 

#4. Account of puldic bnilding<), their extent, state, and to what 
applied? 

16. Account of bridges &c. where and of what conitructed^ 
under whose administration, and present conditiotto 
86,^ of public roads, their situation, and state# 

37. No. and account of any places of worship, thacoorUara (or 

chapel), muth (or public temple), darga6,imi^*id (or 
^ ^ mosque), tedgah^ imambaivk dec. to whom dedicated, ot by 
\\|iom founded, and when ? * 

38. Situation state and history of any old or modern fort, or any 

old buildings or ruins, ramparts, and ancient roads; of what 
use, and how far applicable to any useful purpose now ? 

38. Account of any large tanks, and of the irrigation of thesur* 
rounding country. 

40. Occurrence of t»e/as or religions marts, and situation and ac« 

count of sacred places ot resort. 

41 . Names of places in the thanahavinga basar, and its description. 

42. Names of hats and their stated days, and for what 

commodities principally ? 

43. What towns villages dtc. are decaying, or have altogether dii« 

appeared, and from what causes ? 

44. What places are famous for the birth of any notorious Chirac* 

ters, or the scene of any historical or reiuarkable event or 
phsDomenon ? ^ 

46. Vhat oruNigs, fhetories, go/us or store-houses drc. public or 
private, where situated in the tbaoa, and for what manuiac* 
lories or commodities ? 

V. Or tusPiopu. 

% 

f. 1. PapuhUioiu 

Qtto 1. General ideas of the extent of population In the district; of its 
increase or decrease, and from what snpposedcaniea? 
f« Khtma-shoonuiru or censns of houses and people when and to 
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vi'h;it extent ever cffecciid, through chc police or other wisei 
end vi'ith what results? 

t. proportion of |he agripultural cUss (ckasu) to ar» 

tjstS; traders, others generally ^ 

4 . Estimated population to the square mile (or bcegba) ? 

5. Emigration or settling of strangers to what extent .j and wberei 

or V. hence ? 

C. Wliat is the military turn or reputation of the natives, and 
wh-it supposed proportion of scld.cr; furulsbed by the dis* 
trict." 

7. Disposition of the natives to labor • share (greater criessj 

do the u oinrii t^^ke in it ; by what age arc viihcf sex 

iiicjp^citared for tbcir ? 

6. Usual hinits to time of mrtrri;::*^ , crdir.ary no. of birth*, in afa« 

* « 

mily, and general average of rhildren arriving to maturity? 
Are the npmber of widows boning (sutce) frequent ; or of 
those ( Liahoba or huuh^ left in a stale of widowboou? 
lOf Computer! proportion of ccoUm brahmuns^ and is the nuipbcr 
of marriages formed with them considrTabic or otherwise^ 
General height, complexion, and form of the natives of the dis- 
trict, their habits and strength of body, apcl the character- 
islic features of the principal classes r 
Manners of the people quiet andtcmpciute, or dissolute in the 
district generally r what degreed intercourse with people of 
other countries or profcssioiifc, and its resiili.s or eflects ? 

13. Are i}.toxU'atir.g Uquois ynuch drank, or other inebriating 

substances used? 

14. M here are t|)e largest closest and most populous towns or vil- 

lages in the thauu; and what observable did'ereuce in the 
p:aniiers and habits of town and country people? 

U, Vi hUh IS the bedUhicr part of the o;.«triot, or what spoils 
absolutely unlicalthy ^ and kind of soil or local causes of 
such circumstances ? • 

IP, Prevalency of discast.s generally: or si vrrallyof feveK,and of 
liver orsplcen complaints, dysentery and cholera bus iXc.? 
by what directly nr indirectly brouglit pn, and in what dcr 
iree fatal? 
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17. l^evtilency of the smalUpox; and practice of vaccination how 

yeceived, and its results ? 

18. Extent of leprosy in lU kinds ? and in what number do nlbinoi 

appear ? 

10. Degree of mortaUty in the 'district; where least and greatest* 
and from what apparent causes ? 

2. Condition and mode of living, (Hindoo and ilfoosu/matL} 

19. ‘Generally, 1. of the principal Ziiniecndars? 

2. ofinferior talooqdars, traders, agents, farmers die.? 
c 3. of the lowest classes ? 

20. of the biuldiu,';* of each class respectively, as to 
ma'^nals, durability, iit- ation, anil conxfort, AiC. ? 

21. Form, quantity and iiiMcpals f'f tneir .'.Ictlun^q; ; and how docs 

ditlcrenceut rsnk ihcw itKi 'r 

2J. Naluic 01 * the cq'iij^ag^'sorooin enienccs ot carria'^ftaiiio*»gcach 
t’lass , and vvb.i* facility of piiK’unii;, hurbes, bearers .\.r ? 
2;i. Iiiflutnce of rbe K>.gi‘Sli on the Nati\fcs as to their biuldings, 
ST>lc of lining, dresj, or habits 

21. Natuic* andii.siiai quaimiyof i<»cd of eicli of the above classes, 
(daily or monthly; incliidhig th<" suppose ! pr)portious of 
nee, lish, pulse, vegetables, tobarcfs be tie-leaf and nut (pan, 
soopanc), lime (Choom), opium, auu hquurs and fav,:lity 
of procuiiiig eacii^ 

25. Arc Hindoo prejudices aguinsl animal fmid frequently set 
aside P 

2d. What kinds of fuel used, ainl whence aurl h<tw fur procurable ? 
2f. Vf bat class qT people (smployed Uo scivants, and (heir con» 
dition? 

2*3. SluvCwS, their kind ard ccnditlon; and selling or buying of chiU 
difeii uinliT what tvrcuinsianees practiced, t(» whatextcul, 
andv. hcocfi procured^ 

20. Ar« (bards), oiMsI^ iatif, and others 

of the wandering classes puioe'oiiS '-i* pait.- 

'’ularly noted for cemmUfing depredations f 
30. Comparative comfoits and condition generally of Hindoos and 
Moosuimans ; how is wealth cpcnt, used, or amas'.ed by cachr* 
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11. Oli what qualities do each seem most to ealae themsms i 
32. i>o any means suggest themselves for the Improvement of 
the comforts or condition of any ciass| which would pfOva 
acceptable f 

V A detail of the average monthly or annual expaoces of an ordi- 
nary family of each of the above 3 classes of Hindoos 
and Mtfosnlmanti is suggested under the following items 


Hindoo. 

1st ! 2d ] ^rd 
Class I Class Class 


1. Lodging, furniture, SiC. 

2. Clothes Sic 

.1. Omamentp, &c. ...... 

4. Table, food. servants, &c. 

5. Priests, liolydaya,4cc. . . 

C. Education, 

. .Average total expense. « 


MoosvlmKn. 

Ist ! 2d j 2rd 
Class ! Class ! Class 


VI. Education, LiTEUATuiue, and Moral Statb. 

$• 1. Edttcaiion. 

Qu. I. Presen t state of useful knowledge in the district^ and dispo- 
sition of the natives to seek instruction ? 

2. What general facilities afforded to procure it, or impediments 

against it ? 

3. Are the villages generally possessed of Hindoo public schools 

(pathsaUX end where do ariy academies for Sanscrit exist 
CchowbareeJ Ac.? 

4. What Moosnlman schools (Macririrkciuis) for Persian, or madra- 

mAs for Arabic, or other scholastic endowments exist, and 
in what state ? 

I. Are scholars of all sects and castes instrncted promiscuonsly, 
and together ? 

6. Instruction often given gratis og on what terms ; and how 

are teachers suppofeed ? 

7. Description of persons usually employed in educating as to 

their sect, knowledge, and capability i 
6. Are private initruciors to families numerous ? 
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Vime 01 tunal coiiise and contU 

in?:\Tii €’ for tuc h ..iif* i-.r-d .lu.er and tbc narmc 

and a4‘'(rrt? of iiutiu. t .n u"or.:-aJ at ibe above scUuols in 
any laiii;n, ge ' 

10, In wb;it in th'-'C "f t'^ j "rr?i tboii i.poviv 

to ai'Coiii’.t ; ;*r.i j > v to Li' i'.., kiI to 

tlivir fa»ailios or to ihc i'libiiC (as agents, mohui-ns^ 

\ j>:iiU'a>tvs \c.) ? 

11. Are pi .'jiidircH against thr eiliiral'cn ct fViiiides wearing away, 

and do (iny uiideistaiul wiiting or iead»iig ^ 

hat native schools exist ori»'iiiatcd or nia'iitaincd bj ri»io- 

]. ans, tlioir iniriiher, f.ite, iditnf and pteoeiU state, and how 

far encouraged Ji)y ItiC native'} f 

L’. Lrwffiui^i u',d Litptature,’ 

IS. What aj.d iv..lr< i.-. uo j-noS^en and nniWilood, and 

whc!C ;aMj air.uni,' w»iv m, w;^,■lly prfcv<uiiijg in lliedihiiict ■' 
li. ChaKSL’ei ^adi .. ..-ci «s io iho pioiiiinci.ifiojj oi p,i!- 
ta ti);u h tn i,-. ia?iiiiaiu,vi« wo'd^, or iiiixiiire oi fnieigu 
lories ** 

15. M hat books n>iiali} trud ; midair piir.iid books accciisable 
ot in use f 

IC. What arc consid. r«d the Ir'nned langiiagt..:, and how nnd 
where slii lieti, and With what sncci ss' 

17. Stale ot htiiatiiie, aiai wiiat as signs as so considered by 
thenatUisr ^ 

19. Mhal k:‘0/.icdgi‘ of ?istronoiny, physics, law, medirine &c. 
an J witere jOhi.ned f 

19. W iiet authoi> or w liters have appealed in the district ; and 

nat'uc and eharaefer of ilieir woiks^ 

20. As'ioloijv, ni.r ic, winrlKriifl A.r, to what extent practised, 

and ho»v far yielding to enllji'^itenintr knowledge ? 

* A list of the proveib* and local say', rgs Hindoos and 

Moosidnian^ current in the district (with any explanatory 
icinarks) would be useful in tht owing light on the genius 
of the people and ihcir prevalent modes of thinking. 
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8. Moral CircumtancfM* 

(MooBolmnn.) 

21. Moosolmans where chiefly found in the district, their In* 
fluence in society, and connection with the arts and 
manufactures ? 

22. Are they thrifty or c^travAg^allt, and often in debt, fond of 
gaming and litigious, or the reverse ? 

23. Ditferent classes and ranks ill to which Moosulmans are divided, 
and their relative numbers in the district, as Quzees, Afoohas, 
collectors of rents, artists, preachers, fuqcers, monastics 
Ac. and degree of wealth or poverty among th^..‘ * 

24 What and where arc their places of ichort or pilj^^rimage, their 
convents (JLukiya), or any remarkable auigah or imamba^ 
ruh AiC.i 

25. What classes cjKist disavowed by Moosiilmans, but professing 

to belong to them ; and their circumstances ? 

26. How fur is the system of caste prevalent among the lower 

orders of Moosuliiians ? 

27. M^hat disposition to unite with Hindoos in their ceremonies ; 

or on the oilier hand, care to obtain prosclvtes ? 

28. Islainism how far supposed on the decrease or increase, and 

from uhat apparent causes ? 

29. Who are the. piiii<>ipal Afoosuimans of talents, learning, wealth, 

or re.'ipecl&biiity in the district^ 

{Hindoo.) 

80. Relative, estimated proportion of the A chief classes (the 
brahmuns, khetuc,boyByOf SLndsoodro) in the district ? 

31. Name and relative importance, iu intlueiice, wealth, and nnm« 
bersoftlie diderent castes found in the district; subdivisions 
of the above, classes ; and their employments generally ? 

82. Proportion of tlio natives of t)ie district divided among the 
3 chief sects, Soydhs(i^ ^hreh), l\.y}<htmvHs (of ViHhnoo)^ and 
Shactw (of Doorfra ) ; description of their principal places 
of worship, and under whose spiritual guidance? 

33. Whal schismatics from these sects lound ; viz. GosaeeOt (fol- 
lowers of Sikha (of ^uiatk), doynub Ac. and whgt 
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^endowments exist for the maintenance of their profes- 
sion ? 

S4* Al'iiat increase in the nos. of these schismatics, and who are 
their acknowledged spiritual guides ; what other local dif- 
ferences in Hindoos arc found to obtain, and what new sects 
or castes arising or decaying ? 

35. Estimated amount circumstances and names of the cla&ges not 

ackiiowledcred by any ca«te or seel? and are many Hindoos 
supposed lo become M^osiilmans from loss of cast or other- 
wise ^ 

36. tribes or castes found in the district are considcifd as 

« 

forei^m ? 

87, What me/us Qf fairs and sectarian customs peculiar to any 
town or village in the disttict ; and who arc usually the vil- 
lage deities ( gramOevoia^) 'l 

38- Where are the principal lutH or idol-cars of the district 
kept, or where do the people attend at the Ruth Jutra\ and 
are exiiibitioncrs at the i'hwuk Ponju or of ascetics gene- 
rally frequent and where ? 

39. Convents and religious places (ai'ra or where existing, 

how maintained and regulated ; and whence founded:' 

40. Arc the Hindoos of the district iisinllv aconomical or the 

re%’erso, litigioii®, fond of gaming, A:c. ^ 

41. It not .settlement of matters of c.isto by punchayvicc neglecting, 

or eonfincc^to the lowest classes of Natives r 

42 . Names of Hindoos chielly known for their taicnla, wealth, or 

respectgbiUty i 


( Jiltscfllaneau^-) 

43. Arc Portuguese professing Christit'piity in ?iny number In the 

district, in what circnnistances, and how' employed ? 

44. Account of their churches, and ecclesiastical esiablisbineiit 

maintained by them, and to whom subject? 

45. Origin and account of their respective settlements^ 
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VIL Natural HxiTory. 

1. Animd, Ptoducliond* 

i. Namc^, local as vreU as European or classic, of the different 
kind of Laud aniiuals (vivipart^uc aud warm-blooded; coin- 

niou in the district i 

« 

3. Do. — of those which are uncommon or peculiar to it, 

their characlci'istlc marks and peculiarities as to and 
size, habits, qualities, or uses ? 

3. \\ lut animals particularly abound, or infest tlie country or 

towns, hurl the crops, are ferocious ur otherwise i^jitt^LOus? 

4. What are solitary or grei^ailous doiucsticated, or of use in any 

ay to man ? 

6. Names of those hunted for game or foo<h; the in.^lrumcnts for 
and manner of calohing taming or kdiing them at ceitain 
seasons r and what classes derive employ ineiit fiuni himuiig 
them ? 

6. Which of the Amphibious class abound (especially of the Li- 

zard, Serpent^ and Reptile orders), their iiomous and poi^oiv 
ous species, their characteristic marks, hubits 6.c. r 

7. M'hat are the biida common to the district; or rare and remark- 

able for their song, plumage, habits, use for food 0 l«:. f 

8. Which are migratory, at what times do they appear and dis- 

appear, and whence do they come ? 

0. Species of fish (scaly and naked) usually found on the coast 
or in pavticulai rivers, j/icr/'*, tanks, 6iC ? 

10. Is the supply vumous, abniidaDt, and good for food ; of what 
kind and size, and their season of perfection ; how caught 
and preserved, and to what markets sent ; to what extent 
doesfishmg supply employment ? 

>1. What are the common creatures of the Insect order, eatable, 
useful for their prodiirtiops, or venemous, (especially the 
kinds of crabs, bees, scorpions &c.) ? 

12. What shell-fiHh and others of the order of Worms are common 
ond of what nse as food, or for their slndU ? 

13* Are anv other sea animals, plants, sponges, corals, sheUs, dfC* 
found on the lea-coast deserving remark ? 
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§. % Pt&iwciiM 

i4. Vfh9i are fmvally %h^ natml vegetable prodoetione of the 
MTMte lends> teed-bilU, dec. the maribes or land 9 ub* 
/•ct an^ of tijrhat oiefor pabture «c ? 

16. M' hat fqreala ac weoda baitt in the dittcicti their situation and 
state ; nature, height, and useeef the trees fur timber or 
their lap, ^gnm, barh,dcc. i* 

i6r Names of the planu spontaneoiisly produced wliotc fruit, 
juice, flower, or roots are articles of diet, or of the materia 
medica, or applied to the arts lor dyeing. «h€. 

, there much jungul^ underwood, or rcedi spread over the 
distoict as to be injurioui fia(j|.iifli»ra siielter to destructive 
animals j or are the reeds of any value for their stews, leaves, 
or juice?* 

S. flTfhfrsd Prodeefs, ife, 

18. How may the district be divided with respect to Its mineral 

strata *, and nature depth and extent of the pr&ncipa] beds of 
roch, evneur See i 

19. Wbrit are the chief mineral productions or fossils, and especi- 

ally what coal-mines, gravel-beds or quarries of limc'itone, 

, slate Arc. cxir.t, and how far prodnrf've ? 

20. Situation and accennt of may mineral and other springs, and 

for what remarkable or useful, medicinally or otherwise ; 
or of any pctrifactiom ? 

21. Are there itt tlic district any Hgured stones (stUgrain ) At. hav- 

ing any ifopressions, or otherwise objects of curiosity or 
veneration ? 

22. At what depth may water osuaify be found in extreme parts of 

the district, and of what qnality? 


VTIT. AofucvLtniie, Arc. 

$. 1. General ttunbandry^ 

I. Nature aadnamcof tIie;^preveUSngioils‘'surraceandsnb9ofOof 
the disiTiCti and thflr general extent depth and quality ? 
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Itoir are 

■. W Ul i i i u«l li MMin i|>te<t,>iid-fcr w l Mi t ' f ii Mw t k »B« barf laited? 
a. G«B«tal tytCm «f hntbandrytD preparing Mlid*#i>r cnltnra 
. ^ rtiehaataititortiB^MiMWtia;*^^ litteirkion 

|KiI 4' M vtet iitfttportibn of 

th^m-ore i ; *- ’ U v , 


4n MannriBffin what me, ihrliittiifialM, vtgatable, ^Icareons, 
wlinftpor^ tWr eMbf»itite»>r««^^ proBurad, and for 
what^rdpi or lands applied ? 
i. Tiltlrof4b«iinMlit^liBrrinalitioB len^ 

whit hid fhir afikdfiHhVil hnipThn how 

fhr dttod fbrUfa ts their coat ? ' 

6. Iflilit ifthA OdDtiOfef hnsbttidfy adopted with rospeot to choice 
of cropttajid their fotalioii or-coorsoi how soon followed 
by a lay ; aadtt'wM faafhUowing of either kind 
taomtit'- f ■ 'I 

r. Wbat ai'« principal e^O^'fttrlritb'nr ‘gi^) iBiaed in the 
district, and their ^rv|st.; and sketch of the 

osual approprkte pr^ocu for ^ch month of grain, palse, 
Ac. throp^ tlii ytifi ] ’ ‘ 

S. T^hat crops oTs^f or inferior grklni, and of roots, pulse &c. 
areifhlsedK ^ ' * 


9. To w,bat extent is the eultivation of the* glasses, natural and 
artfficlaij'crarHifedf * ' ' ^ 

10. What yegetabUs ao^ Other escnlhsts nbt Indii^noits are colti* 
Vate^,*'*and wharA dihprd^^ hnd Aeiir quality for the 
table,^e.e ^ 

11.1s land aby^ where appropriated fdr grah^g'^or depastnring 
cattle, pV strictly for kttda? ’ * ^ ' 

Id. Sowing of vaiiotis crops in the" mine field to what extent 
practised, with what ipbjecf, and what are {(• good and 
bad effects? ’ »" 

]i9nb any tbiog sown w^ich is^gfbwb aiid^m col- 

tore, fts nature qnality and me i md how arc those lands 
constantly flabb to Iti'tindation pccnpled i 

14i Wh^ aitehtion U ^ald to the ptintihg bf trees and orchards 
"’pjrWfe tini^tf,"’ fKtlt trees and^ 

l^knts, aucf^suttllibU'ihtoi^ tb tSein f 
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•* 

l^:H«w fyr m rtn y p ai w i fc . u 

the iwulfw^ p«l «m*ariiM(giHV «r-lln principal 
fmiti? ' > 

• I» yhatarc^prtn rtpfb l i M ii ot ifaaiiittenaitte te; and what 
MtaoliMria fMTWctt of the laboiv 

ittg stock, and of hones, Maf 'caHI^-sIncp, Iambs, goats, 
hogs oect. for tahat jhi^ctf th^ siia tfadjqMttty for their 
• flesh, hlde,tla«ee,'i^dttb‘nnd what mtfwfnnialprofiu 
on each i 

, IT. Wtieneo arethe eattlo for ngHenltm Co for bnrdot Mpplied, 
their- vain* sn^cMfotiui, and haw fold at what aapense are 
the farm cattle fed ihroaffolha ytu-i ■>•■.■ 

18. To what extent ia the gruiag of eatt|e<aarri«d, ofaai ticc of 
the herds Ifod ohpcases of tonding dnd foddering them, and 
their profits wfoti apd vrheace dariw^ i 

)9. M'bat inferior live-stock are reared, as panltrp, docks, geese, 
«c. and with what snocaitf 

(, fo pKiMur HoAnirf, '* 

The queries subjoined are appUcabio to Ae usuelobjects of Tn. 
dian agriculture, which anjr 1^! detailed aocording to the 
place they may hold in the eoitivaiion of fon district, and 
classed thus : 

1. What are the diCerent white or grain crops euMvatod ; as 
rice, wheat, barley, oats, emreee, tbe millet andpanic genus 
((mgutfAcuLtmmmt eedo foe.)^ Indian com, maize CMsotfe, 
jeoarorjeafrs,bq|n>foo? , 

n. The, pulse (otlaH) or Legume kind | us tbe various beans 
fniooag>aerdor awiA. aiet*,forto<«roir ioifoe.tho vetches and 
peas of luodt ('maeeer^oes^, or cbaao, w«- 

tvr, ftirae, urkur or feeor) foe, ? 

tlL Oil-plants; as mustnyl saodo (eerishe mrwrsea, re<r,torre), 
. . .■e^HMim(tti,foblte ap4bi8«k)t font, castor plant, &c. 

IV. Vegetables ; u L The varioos feasonings foo. (muMla^ gin* 
ger, tarmeric, capstcums, . pepper, oideas, garlic, fonnet 
(metfor), «Ull or anet fore op safobe, fo'BW|fo),cprisnder seed 
(dbfoiige), parslfor(i i ifo dBef) , forilfo seed(seiH|^>CBinmin gee* 
r«), mint foe. i. E8enleiilfofoM«8«liMroofo(lfo'carfo^ 
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I* 

«« < i.- '-ft* liil p in (Bwnnp |j M t ri i t). <irt WM^.tgrioai ‘ 

. V J»f* WW« by seeds or 

< CHtti^ 9r tnmtWm% p)|iai»|ns and ba. 

jhhgtf 

l^$r wturapF, Europe- 
O&d spinach of 

, , kbyij^ 4 m. TU^utaj^W ^OffiifM f»tl»K04te. and 4. 

i. . .. A^ySb SRtbl (jpi/«nf)*niarjo. 

ram, (aatto) &e. ? ^ 

' ".V* ««e«abar, 

# 1*0 •••d 

peach, MwM tw aT 

VI. . For aiw9K|w nr annolO^j p»»). P«PPy» 

. hatai^m^nlM ( a w i a qrt f » « 

VII. Pot var»oiM,Me44.|»nqffliaa, ail.^The Fj^roae kind forthread 

^ ; »»<^ftWM^<*Oltba»p(^»Keotton.andii» 

moM4 ;dic. *• 8acelMrii|e,,a8^f^ ««“«»*'• 3- For dyes, 

' aa indiEOk inOoirOT, {tomtm), fcarjinr^arj *«Wt« 4fc. 4. 
For feedlar dltVMdH aallM l awi iMatt, er for cattle ■, or s. 
yan.tlM'rn»teda« Ba i «v »ii-, ..., . ^ 

. ■ ffr4kianMpw ntlw# n « t»,4iigsiE4l|u^ he qi|died the fob 

lowiWJtii.'. , 1 '- 

Qu. 1. Where cultUnteil, to what eictent and nf, what importance to 
• .. t h t a d him iNlM li »ip4ii p| ta n d4 t >t M iovil(a]^ cli|^c;aameg ? 

3. In what (eU-tr under wtet. ei 4 f wr iw cei do«i It thrive but > 

' 9. Bnenle Ji nini Jwah e n t iiad nalp i j fcfr^ eitlUvfkti^n pr soon ex- 

faanit U bytnc^euivotnapitMd vhiHthind of manure and 
' ■ itlMiia|Hw««4tf > -, j,.„. 

4. Row i»4be aecih pa ep mud «faS»>o m i H i m > .when aown and 

bow <bgrhrand^aet ar-dtil^aad dSU»le),aad general proper, 
tica of reed to the ntheWo heei^ ( ' 

9. la iteftaheown fat tte 4nin*fi^wiih.«theucfapi ;.«nd after 
wMt lUMNltai 99# mm* m man j Months is it 

planiM? 

9. -hftteli nr liMo after-euftnra iwqotni ; and ie the hae cnltiva* 
tten^Mferitt^nriRittplaii^nt nil npplM 
K' Xt'SaNdnp wieli.MMe l» WM fwdjMf JUM^ or to disea .e 
flVH MttdbWVhMUt 4N. f 
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S. When does the seed vegetate and ripen for the sickle ; is the 
product usually luxuncu^ or scanty, fiue or coarse; and 
what is the usual produce per bce^^ha or acre, or iu pro- 
portion to the seed ? 

8. Doe* tbe crop yield an after math ; and to what purposes is 
the straw or stubble applied ? 

10. How many crops arc produced annually of the article, at 
* what seasons reaped, and which is the most nutritions, 

keeps best) or is most profitable r 

11. Mode of tbrasbing and winnowing the grain, &c. and wirli 

what loss ; how is it stored and preserved or staeked ? 
and is it kept in husk till sold or ^repaied by the eunstnner? 

12. Modes of cleaning the grain Sev* w'luit is the loss carli way and 

on whair terms is husked grain usually con traded to be 
delivered ? 

13. Pulse, grain, &c. how split, ground, and prepared for food or 

sale ; and to what mscs aie lh*i poils or hu^ks applied^ 

14. What are tlie average and the usual extreme pnecs per mon 

or ^a. Rupee of the seed or coinniudity iS,c. and in what 
months r 

15. Is the produce for the consumption of the di>tiict, and suffi- 

cient for it ; or for exporrulioii, and where to ? 

(. 8. Miscellaneous, 

1. Different desrription of laborers, their terms for cultivation, 

and wages of labor ? 

2. What is tlie length of a common day’s work ; and ftuantitydone 

by a plough and its yoke of ^oxeu and ihtir b'. •* 

3. Is payment to reapers iti grain or money, and if in gi«im what 

bundle, &c. is the harvest rate ^ 

A. In what resport have the wages of labor ditfcrcd in the hist 
25 year^, and from what causes 

5. What is the common of farms and by wlmr regnlatfd ; the 

terras of leases and rent, \ind profit thereon portent, 
and what is the effect produced by large and small 
farms ? 

6. Arc there many cultivator^ employing servants, and do these 

receive rentvd land to cullUMte for pajiucut ou their 
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own account } or for whuf share of the produce do they 
labor? 

7. Do the agricultural class engage much in other arts promis* 

cnously and from what causes ? 

8. Is the seed sow'n by the tenant generally bis own ; or if bor> 

rowed, on what terms known to be lent ? 

9* Do the ruyoia often leave their villages and engagements, or 
ate frays abuut crops or quarrels with the zun^eendars 
frequent ? 

|0. Difl'erept kinds of tenure prevailing throughout the district 
and ilieii local names and conditions ? 

11. What 13 tbc proportion of tax-free land (lakhiraj in the dis- 

trict to taxable land (Tnalgoozuree^ and what are their 
di^ierent descriptions, local names and distiuctions ? 

12. What is the usual rule for dividing the crop between the 
« zumcendar and cultivator, and is it by engagement or cus- 
tom ? 

13. At what rate are the any ir rents on water, woods and fruit 

(julcur^ buncur and phulcurj levied ? 

14. Mode of receiving the rents, through whom and Ihcir desig- 

nation and circumstances ; and what is the estimated loss on 
collection i 

15 . Id MODS of corn or produce generally what proportion 

usually goes to the government, towagt-s of labor, seed, cat- 
tle, and to the zumeendar as net? 

1C. What are Uie' rates ol land generally in the district, and what 
rise has there |i>een in the last 23 years ? 

17. Arc sales of land frequent and are the zumeendarecs therefore 

niitch broken into petty farms ; and which are the largest 
and whose ? 

18. Do any improvements appear in the husbandry of the district ; 

are the lands more protective than before ; and is any 
new land oomink under cultivation and from whence re- 
piaiiiicd ? 

19. How many years is fresh land under cultivation before left 

under a lay or fallow ? 

90. Estimated proportion of laud in the district under tillage, lay, 
and waste ? 
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IX. MAVUrACTf^RBS, TitAdB, Me. 

B. What are Uie staple manufactures of the district and where 
principally established, under the following heads : 

I. Articles of clothings Me. as silks, muslins, gauzes, calicoes, 
chintz, cloth, blankets, hides, leather goods. See. 

II. Household goods &c. as glass, earthenware, metals, hard- 
ware, paf>er, mats, rope, &c. 

In. Articles of food, Me, as sugars, meet Aosc, opium, salt, salt* 
pel re d:c. 

IV. Of dyes, as indigo, 

2. Nature and process of each respectively, and what niimhcr of 
peoric are estimated to be employed by them .secondly, 
and theij ca^^tes Arc.? 

8. How many r tages or hands doe.s tlie article go through, and 
how much encre'ased in value on being manufactured ^ 

4 . What other inferior articles of any kind are manufactured’ 

4. What are the principal objects of the internal trade of the dis« 
trict ? 

6. What are the common exports of the district raw and manu- 

factured, the parts whence priucipally exported, and to 
what extent and value ? 

7. What articles raw or maniifactnred are Imported ; whence and 

to what number ; and are they for the consumption of the 
ilisli ict or for re-exportation ? 

8. What fisheries. Me. are there which afford employment to any 

considerable no. of natives ? 

9. Wbaf portion of the people and their cattle Me. arc cmployod 

in the land carriage of goods ; and on their own account 
or for hire? 

10. Description of vessels and boats emplo3'ed in internal navlgri- 

tion, Me. their load, and for what commodities employed ? 

11. Do they employ any considerable no. of boatmen, and bow 

are they navigated ? 

J2. What is the proportional valne of the exports and imports ; 

and is the trade of the district increasing or not? 

13. What are the principal souices of snbsistence of the district, 
and are the bulk of the people nsualiy supported from its 
own produce ? 
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14. Are provisions choap generally, compared with the wages of 

labor • and what is the interest of monc} * 

1 5. What articles have considerably risen or fallen in price with- 

in the last 25 years, and from what ranses ? 

A tiiriUh of the nsiial price of the neressarirs of life and 
the principal articles of trade is requested, as giving at 
once their comparative value. 

Appeitdix. 

1. IVaght and Measures, 

1 . Names and distiirction of each kind of jnrei^h, or other 

rods used in the admea^urpincnt of land in the dij'trict r 

2. Account and variations of the scale of difterent land-measures 

compared with the Calcutta scale ; and what local rules 
obtain regarding their application ^ 

S. To what are these variations attributable, and by whom were 
they severally introduced and adopted ; and what was the 
Moghul standard tinder Acber ? 

4 . What is particularly the precise extent of the local cos, gwr, 

hecghtiy and nowgfec, as severally compared with the I'ng. 
mile, cubit, acre and inch : and wliat is the anthorised land 
measure of government ? 

5. Account of the weights of the district, their local names, differ^ 

cnccs, and relative value, and correspoudence with Eng- 
lish weights ? 

f. 2. 

A complete list of the names of the Company’s Servants and 
others who have been successively appointed to the differ- 
ent offices in the district, the dates of their appointment, 
and departure from the district &c. 

A. B. On a petvsal qf the of Ihe ohatiqueriesit will 

be observed that a few are r^errid to more than onee^ only becartse 
the subject is takenup under a rrinre sptcijichead,it being gene* 
rally intended to circrtlate the queries on each subject separately 
U different individuals according to circumsttawet* 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE SOCIF/FY, 


FOR 1817 — 18. 


, [Tlif following is a correct list of sum!; received np to tlic General 
Meeting of the Ith Jnl> 1»I8, since which date a considerable pro- 


y. /?. For the convenience of ikote irJio may have oppartvniti/s o/ 
wff sketches or plans of parts of the dhtrict or of Uvns^ or topks of thcir*^ 
Mr. M. has hadenf^aved-a la^g^e plate, from which hare Ucn sit licit of 
several sheets of square-inch parallel lines, which will serve any scale, for 
the copying or reduction maps tfC, withfacilily ; and will he suppiici 
gratuUously wherever wanted far the' above purpose. 


Don. Sith. 


The Most Nocie the Maiiqi'i*- of Hastings, CnvmKoii 



.4 '. 0 

0 

Tlir MAnriir!-\rs^ OF Hastings, • 

400 

0 

The Hononili'.o Sir E. H. East, 

1!00 

r,o 

Ifonora'uh* A. Seton, 


0 

A. 

Adam, J Fcq. 

ICO 

r.o 

Alexander. H. T gq. 

&0 

0 

Aiionymoie^, LvUmnw, 

10 

0 

B. 

Baboo Caloe Sunfiir Gliopal 

200 


— — (iowrhurce Bn'-ak 

•2:* 

n 

Jo;^ (\,shni> ^lanager Hindoo Coll, 

100 

50 

OoipaiiU’iJr Tliacoor * 

lOU 

0 



• • 

JDon. 

Sut. 

Baboo Pran Crislino BUbwaa, 

4 

100 

15 

Radhacaiit Deb, 

m • 

100 

0 

Balfour, F. Esq. Patna, 

• • 

100 

0 

Barretto, Jos. Esq. 

• • 

100 

50 

Bay ley, W. B. Esq. 

• • 

200 

55 

Bayley, C. Esq. 

• * 

100 

60 

Bcvkett, Lieut. 

• « 

20 

0 

Bir(l,R. M. Esq. Ghazeepoor^ 

• 

SO 

0 

Bird, S. Esq. Dacca, 

• • 

100 

50 

Brooke, W. A. Esq. Benares, 

• 

100 

100 

Brooke, K. Esq. Chittagong, 

• 

00 

0 

Bruce, (’. K. Esq. • 

■ m 

50 

32 

Bullcr^ C. Esq. 

• e 

100 

50 

Burrell, Lieut. Col. Lukhnow,. 

• < 

50 

30 


c. 



Colder, Jas. Esq. 

* « 

50 

50 

Ch’ istian. H. O. Fsq. Agra, 

• 

loo 

30 

Cohin and Co. Mc^sia. 

• 

100 

0 

Cruttendeo, G. Esq. 

m m 

100 

50 


D. 



Daniel, L. Esq. Guyn, 

■ • 

22 

5 

3 hire, Major H. 

• • 

• 20 

0 

l>avidson, Ensign, Engineers, 

• 

50 

0 

Dirk, A. Esq. - 

• 

60 

0 

Doii(,ias, H. F.sq. Patna, 

• • 

100 

24 

irOyly, Sir C. Bart. 

- 

50 

50 

Dburnce Dhur, Dacca, , 


5 

9 


£. 



FJlerton, J. Esq. Malda, 

• 

60 

50 

Elliott, J. R. Esq. Chhupra, 

• 

60 

0 

Elphinstone, Hoii. J. R. Patna, 

• 

100 

32 

Elpliinstone, Hon. M. S. Poona, 

• 

c 

200 

60 

* 

F. 



Fleming, Lieut. Col. 

• 

60 

50 

Forbes, Gordon, Esq. 


100 

50 

Fyz 00 Nisa Begum, Sfoonhidabai, • 

250 

0 


G. 


Ghoolam Moostufa, Dacca, 


7 


9 
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Don. Sub. 


frilanflers, Mr. F. Guya, 

- 

32 

0 

Ciass, C F. £^q. * 

• 

60 

32 

Gowan, Liciit. W. Dillee. 

m 

100 

0 

Grant, W. L. E«q. Uimrshitiabndf 

- 

GO 

0 

Grecue, Lieut G. P. Luk}iiii.w, 


30 

14 

H. 

Hafiz*no11ah, Daccay 

• 

7 

2 

Hajee Hydnr, Merohiint, 

* 

32 

0 

— — Muliniood Khan, Merchant, 

• 

S2 

0 

-5 ITbdooltih, 

- 

10 

0 

Hare, Jas. Fsq. M. D. 

• 

100 

60 

Jlaro, Mr. T). 

• 

m 

]00 

0 

Hariiigton, J. H. F^q. 


200 

GO 

Hicks, Lieut. !»Th T. • 

- 

20 

0 

Home, K. F.sq. f vkhnoWy 

• 

r.o 

32 

Hutchings, Kev. ILS. « 

- 

GO 

0 

T. 

tmambaruli ofHnotrU'O, tliroiigli UKe 

Ucbiir Khan, 

0 

loo 

Irvine, Lieut. F. 1 ItJi N, I. 

- 

.GO 

GO 

Irwin, J. l!lsq. Tumlovkf 

• 

100 

GO 

i. 

Jrcwun Crisim Foy, Daaa, 

• 

10 

3 

Juguiuoiiun Dab, Ducca^ 

- 

6 

2 

K. 

Kennedy, Captain, 0th N. 1. 

• 

32 

0 

Khadiiii lioosyii Kiian, Vuluaj 

• 

GO 

0 

U 

Lala Hiinooman Dutt, 

• 

25 

0 

Land. Captain S. 'JOtli N. I. 

• 

10 

0 

Lapriniautbye, S. F.<;q. 

• 

50 

0 

Littiejoh!), Lieut. Col. 1ihagu]poory 

- 

60 

0 

Lockett, Cap. A. • 

• ^ 

60 

32 

London M*',Monary Society, 

* 

200 

100 

Lunisdt'u, M. Esq. LL. D. 

- 

loo 

32 

Lnsliington, C. Esq. 


60 

GO 


M. 


Macfarlan^ D. Esq. 


60 SO 
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Mac Inncs, Major, 20tb N* I. • 

Markenzie, H. Eaq. » 

Mackintosh, C. F'sq. * 

Macleod, Lieut. Col D. llth N. I. 

Macnaghten, W. H. Esq. 

Mactiei', A. K^q, ■ 

Marwhirtor, J, Esq. M. D. • 

Maltby, Lieut. S. 1st N. I. 

Majoi'ibunkb, J Esq. Aleegurh, 

Martin, Vf\ B Esq. • • 

Txlay, Rev. R. Chinsura, 

Meer Bu^ir Uloe, Decree Writer 

Biikhslusli Ulee, Coll. Fort Wilhaui, 

Icram Ulee, Merchant, • 

-Moohil. Miilidee, Jiiwahiree 

— Khanbahadoor Klian, 

Mooikil. riec, boii oi' L'booUiusun • 


Dvn. Sub. 
60 0 
100 SO 

iOO sc 
60 30 
60 SO 
100 0 
60 82 
26 0 
100 60 
200 60 
0 60 
5 0 

10 0 
25 0 

10 0 
60 0 
12 0 


— Moohd. rscurco Ficrut, • 16 

Metcalfe, C. Esq. - . 200 

Mirza Jafnr, Mercliant, f J6 

ITooe\n i:iec, Dacca, • 7 

Moohnmmud Ulee, Dacca, • 10 

Mnhdce Isriihance,]^lcrchant, • 10 

Molony.C. A. Esq. . . 50 

Mimckron, J. EKq. .l/oerji/iif/d/'ad, » JOO 

Montagu, Cap. 11. S. 20th N. I. • 60 

Montagu, F. S. Esq. • -SO 

Mcoliiiiumud Azlm, « • jq 

Moonshee Ghoolam Qadir, . 4 

- — »■ ■ — Choolani, annual siibscripticn again paid, 0 
— — '■ ' — Moohunimiid Yar Ulee, Surithluhdar S. D, 

Afir.luf, • 10 

— Mooeenooddeen, Dep. of Do, 16 

— Sndroodecu, ^UsI-kliwar. of Do. 6 

Umeenooddeen, Conpuny's Viikeel, 100 

Mouliivce Buhadoor llee, //uf/ing’s Mudivsvk, *2 


Caziin Lice Khan, Meer Moonshce Ears. Dcp. 200 


10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

2 

2 

0 

C 

3 

50 

0 

100 
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0OR 

Mowluvcc Corom Hoosyn, « 

■ — Diirvesh Ulce, Viikcrt of the Raja of Benaree 10 

— — Ghoolam Soobhan, Modrosiih - 0 

— Hamidoollahy Mooftee S. D. A. • 40 

- Mtria Husun tJIce, Pers. Dept. • 30 

Mooliummiid Rashid, Mooffec S. D. A. 40 

Muohuiniiiud Sneed, IVludruanh - 8 

■ ■ -^^Moohiimmnd (JmeciioolUh, late Moodurris of 

Hastings’ College - 32 

■ ■■■ ■■■ — Moohtinimud Wai*, - lo 


— — — Miideenoollah, - 16 

■ — ' Nooroo*rnnubcc, Vukcel of the NiiwWab 

ITlimiid Ulcc Khan of Kampoor^ 32 

— Nujuf UK'O, Mudrusiih - 10 

— — Sii.ijooddeen Ulee Khan, Oa/.'dqoozat 60 

— — SukhawtU Hoosyn Moohumiiiud, Moot'tce, 

2 & Purg^nuht 24 

- ■ iSujyid Huhbaij, PeshawuTec - IQ 

m. ■■ ■ — — UbdooUinmf^ed, Qizee of Uhj eity of Calcutta, 26 


Uhdoollah, - - ID 

tJhdooIwahid, • - S2 

IJ/ui Ulee, - - 10 

— — W ilaynt Hnsufl, Mooftee Calcutta Court of 

Appeal - 32 

Moharaja Mitrject Singh, Teecaree^ • 0 


N. 

Keelambnr Pnnditf Chitiagong^ , • 10 

Kewnham, II. Rsq. . -60 

Kicol, Lieut, f'ol. Adjutant General, • 60 

Kicolls,Co1. Qr. Mr. General Kiug’i Forcei, - 60 

Mobo Coomar Das, D^cca, - - 4 

Kow^ab Imtiyaz'ooddo^'lub, fMkhnm^ • 600 

Nusrut Jung, Dacca, * - 300 

— — Sliiims’ooddowliih, Dneca^ - 100 

— — Zyn’ooddeon, Jlvorthidabad, • 600 

P- 


B 

26 

3 

36 

10 

25 

4 

0 

0 

4 

8 

6 

30 

0 

4 

6 

0 

8 

0 

10 

200 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

100 

0 

24 

0 


PariOA, Rev. J« 


100 6B 
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Don^. 

Sub. 

Pottenson, C. Esq. ChtUagong^ 

SO 

0 

Patton, P. E. Epq. Guya^ 

50 

0 

Patton, W, Esq. Dacca j 

nO 

30 

• Payment, Aiigt, 6th, I81T • • 

100 

0 

Pearson, Mr. J. D. Ckinsure, 

32 

0 

Pechell, P. W. Esq. Chittagong\ 

100 

0 

Peckett, Lient. J. KngLnf ers, Guya^ 

20 

20 

Penson, Lieut, Col. 

100 

20 

Phipps, Captain, 13th N. L 

50 

0 

Pickersgill, Lieut. 24th N. L 

100 

50, 

Plow den, R. C. Esq, 

100 

50 

Pooniii Chiindr, DaccUf - • 

7 

2 

Purb Ram Dob, Dat.rtty 

15 

0 

Puri Ram Peb, Paccn^ • 

15 

6 

R. 



Radha Chrishno, Vitkcel S. D. A. ^ 

15 

0 

Raja Doost DnvMin 

100 

0 

— llotnarayiin Singh, Pafna^ r 

loo 

0 

Oodwunt Singh, Moui shidahadf 

250 

0 

Rambukbsli, Dacca, • • 

7 

2 

Rani Cotnol Srii, 

t 32 

8 

Ram Chi'ishuo Deb, Dacca, 

15 

0 

Bamnuth Bachu«puter, Coll. Fort M illiam, 

32 

(1 

Raper, Captain F. 10th N. I, 

100 

0 

Bees, W. E. E^q* ^ 

50 

0 

Bieketts, M. Esq. 

50 

50 

Bobertson, Rev. T. Dumdum, 

50 

50 

Robinson, J. l>q. 

50 

.32 

BusomoyDutt, 

25 

0 

Bockc, R. Esq, « • 

100 

0 

Boebuck, Captain T, » , v 

50 

32 

Buw Rutun Singh, the JypoCr Baja’s Vukeel, 

20 

0 


* Supposed to includi^ a Donation of 50 Rs. by the Nnwvab So\r* 
lut Zung of MoorsbliUibad. 
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J>Mi. Sv6o 

s. 



fiAlmon, W. 0. Esq. » • 

00 

60 

Sksirdon, Lieut. 2oth N. I. p* 

20 

0 

berampure Mishiouanes, * < 

100 

0 

biiiii't'i', J. U. Esq. » 6 

100 

60 

Shuldli«iin, Col. • • 

60 

0 

Sh\kb GUoulain Hoosyn, Merchant^ 

100 

25 

Imam Uuklibh, Imamiiariiti of Jafur Chobdarji 

8 

0 

— — liiiuni liukli>h, vitM'ciiiiiit, 

6 

0 

— Aloobuiiniiud Aziin^ Nakboda, - 

16 

0 

Oob^douUab, - - 

10 

0 

Uiiinzaikee, Morcliaiit, • 

2i 

0 

Simons, Captain, Lukhfiow, * - 

60 

32 

Smelt, Esq. Dacca^ • 

25 

25 

Stewart, P. Esq. ^ 

100 

60 

Suyyid Diler Flee, - 

6 

6 

— IVTooliuinmiid, Dacca^ 

10 

8 

Sadiq, 'Xlovcliant, 

20 

6 

Udbrut* LUee, Ducca, • 

15 

6 

T. 



Tapp, Capt. 1st N. I. 

0 

24 

Ta\lor. Major J. AV. C!oll. Fort William 

54 

32 

Thomason, Ro\d. T. 

100 

50 

Tow nley, R<*vd. H. - • • 

50 

50 

Train, W. H. Esq. Fur'>^ookkabad^ • 

100 

50 

Trower, C. Esq. • • . 

60 

0 

Turnbull, M. H. Esq. . - • 

60 

20 

C. 



Vhmnd Jan, Dftcct^f • » , - 

5 

2 

IJhinndoo'llah Khan, .... 

:i2 

ft 

Ulec licbiir Khan, Tuba Tuba^ • - 

RJ 

0 

V/mutoollah, - • • 

10 

0 

W. 



■\Vallich, N. Fsq. M. D, • - • 

0 

30 

Walters, H. Esq. CAi«<i "on/r, . 

50 

0 

Watson, E. F-sq. - - * • 

50 

(i 

Webster, Lieut. T. Barrat kpooVy 

20 

0 

White, I/icut. A, - • • 

16 

0 

Woud| Major-Gen. S. • • • 

60 

50 



ABSTRACir or mi CASH ACCOUNT, 

RECEIVED. 

R. A. P. 

Amount of Dimatlons 837 0 9 

Do. of Annual Subscriptions# 8,888 0 9 

Recti ved for Books sold at the Presidency. * 1 4 9 


Total Receipts 


Rs. 17,182 4 9 



FOR THE YEAR 1817 -^ 8 . 

* ^ 


PAID, 


Pure hue of Rs. 6,Q00, 6 pei rent note,,, ,,1^9 14 19 


Do ot two 10 per rent acknowledgments 
tor Rb 6,700 5;18T 14 0 


Books bought for Library, including a copy 
ot R roihan Qutiu 2S| 8 0 

Sbehesfor Libiaiy «, 4 (lr g o 


A, P, 


m 10 f* 

Binding books ,*«,.74 0 0 ' 


Advtrtisi mints and pubbtation of the Society*! rnlei in 


Oo\( I iiriu at Gazette . ... tOO 14 gf 

Riitti sii reals, and hurcai all dfc. for 14 month! •••,«,•« 88S 4 ^ 

Govm Mohun Pundit foi his Sorvices • « 60 0 6 

Moonshce Moohi^iiuud 4liiii iur Do. 40 0 0 

Ml Pearson s Pundit foi May and June 1818 ,40 0 A 

lo Miidiin Mohnn Moonshce, foi translating tOO pp of 
Goldsmiths History of Lnglaud •«l00 0 0^ 

Printing 4 OO copies of Provisional Committee*! Report . . 900 0 
Do 2,300 copies of Society's rules in vanaui langoagoo • . 188 0 0 
Do 1,000 copies of *^€11001 boy’s Friend ••«,78 0 0 


Do 1st and^d edition of Bengalee Fables, part Ist, 1800 

copies . • IM 18 0 

Do iOO c<^pies of 7 Bing tables by Lieut Stewart, folio , , 140 0 0 
Do oOO copies of the 1 ujotes WLoghat^ 1st edition 07 8 0 

Do 250 (opits oi a coUcLtiou of Log Mono^yibibies 10 0 0 

Ad\aii%.cd to the printer ot the 2d edition of the 'fiijnees . , 100 0 0 
Do to the editor of the Hidayuh for li topics ot that 
work W ^ » 


Do to the pubhbhers ot Dutiofs Natiire Displayed for 
70 copies ot the 1st Vob of tli it work 480 0 0 

Purchase of 28 copies of the Qamoos 060 0 0 

Do ot 250 copies of the Calcutta edition of Miirray*e 

spelling book 850 0 0 

Do. ot 1,000 copies of the Digdursbun, Nos 1, 2, and 3 • • 480 0 0 

Do of sundf} supplies of jiublicationi from Seiampore • • 161 18 9 

Do. of 128 copies ot the Qnvraidi Ftfrsee 61 0 9 

Postage, bangbee h»re, dupaUb of books, sUtlonary, and 

nusccUaneous expenses ISO 8 10 

Balance in hand .. 14 0* 


Total Sa.Rs. 16^0 8 0 








